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To Our Readers 


, , For various reasons the publication of ISLAMIC CULTURE over 
"the last few years has fallen behind its regular schedule. The 
Governing Board of ISLAMICCULTURE is confident that the 
problems have now been solved, and that the Journal can, 
Insha’-Allah, come out on time. It has, therefore, decided to 
bridge the gap by bringing the Journal up to date with the present 
issue of January 1994. The Journal will henceforward follow its 
regular schedule of publication. 


Subscribers’ interests are being fully protected. All subscription 
payments, made for any term subsequent to the publication of 


our last issue, are being credited to the year 1994 and onwards. 


For those numbers of ISLAMIC CULTURE that have remained 
unpublished we have a special publication in view which will be 
offered to our readers in due course. It will be separately priced, 
corresponding roughly to the price of the unpublished issues, and 
will be of special interest to researchers, scholars and general 
readers. 


We request scholars to contribute their articles to the - Journal, 
helping us in our efforts to keep up its high standards and to 
re-establish its smooth publication. We look forward to a bright 
future for the Journal that has been an important name in its field 
for over six decades now. 





THE STATUS OF RASHID AL-DIN FADL-ALLAH 
IN THE HISTORY OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY : 
AND SCIENCE* 


SEYYED HOSSEIN NASR 


Tr. MEHDI AMINRAZAVI 


RASHID AL-DIN FADL-ALLAH (d. 716/1316)is a renowned hakim, 
physician, historian and political philosopher of the, Mongol period. In 
later historical accounts of Rashid al-Din, he is described as a powerful 
minister of Mahmud Ghazan whose fame is considered to be due to the 
historical role which he played. Despite his importance, many of his 
works in science and philosophy are forgotten and, therefore, a thorough 
assessment of his place among Islamic scientists remains a difficult task. 
Rashid al-Din lived in an era the intellectual life and vitality of which has 
remained obscure, and much research needs to be done to shed light on 
it. His intellectual merit has been further obscured by centuries of 
Western scholarship which has regarded the intellectual aspects of Is- 
lamic culture and civilization merely a chapter of Western intellectual 
thought. 


The events following the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries which mark 
a turning point in the Christian and the Islamic civilizations have not, until 
recently, attracted the attention of Western scholars of Islamic culture. 
Even that part of the Eastern scholarly community which follows Western 
patterns of scholarship has not paid sufficient attention to this сга. It is 
not until recent times that gradually the significance of the astronomical 
and mathematical activities of this period, as well as the philosophical and 
gnostic (‘irfani) schools of thought are beginning to be known. 


The Mongol invasion damaged enormously the social and economic 
structures of many Islamic countries in the East, in particular Persia. 
However, despite what has been stated in many of the texts dealing with 
this period, the Mongol invasion was not responsible for the decline of 
intellectual activities in the Islamic world. It is only after reviewing 
thousands of manuscripts in the field of science and philosophy belonging 
to this period that the scientific and philosophical status of the years 
following the Mongol invasion can be precisely determined. 
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From what has come to light so far, it can be concluded that due to 
the special interest of the Mongols in astronomy, the mathematital 
sciences were revived. The rise of mathematical science, which began a 
new intellectual life in this period, brought with itself a revival of 
philosophical activities. Therefore, the 7th/13th century witnessed the 
emergence of numerous scientists and Peripatetic philosophers such ‘as 
Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi, Qutb al-Din Shirazi, Dabiran-i Каны, Muhyi 
al-Din Maghribi and ‘Allamah Hilli who were outstanding figures in 
science and philosophy. 


Scientific activities in this era were not, however, carried out con- 
tinuously and did not have a social foundation. They were primarily 
supported by the patronage of powerful individuals, such as Fadl-All&h 
himself. With the trimming of the Islamic educational curriculum in the 
traditional schools (madrasahs) and the construction of new madrasahs 
in the following century, most of the religious and intellectual sciences 
found a home in the Sufi centres (khanaqühs ). The Sufis of this era were 
the true saviours of the Islamic sciences. 


The 7th/13th century witnessed a profound change in the Islamic 
intellectual life especially in Iran which gradually led to the emergence 
of the great centres of learning during the Safavid period. From the 
7th/13th century onward, the philosophy of illumination (hikmat al-ish- 
гад) began to spread in Persia in a systematic manner and gnosis (‘irfan) 
which in the beginning of this century was developed on a grand scale by 
Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Arabi, quickly found such important proponents as 
Qutb al-Din Shirazi, Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi and Sa'd al-Din Hamüyah, 
leaving a profound mark upon the gnostic and philosophical views of 
many Persians.” 


Also, it was in this century that a rapprochement between the schools 
of Peripatetics (masha’is), the illuminationists (ishraqis), between theol- 
ogy (kalam) and gnosis ('irfan) began to take place and gradually gave 
rise to such figures as Qutb al-Din Shirazi, Ibn Turkah Isfahani and Sayyid 
Haydar Amuli. These masters who came from different schools of 
thought attempted to synthesize various theological and philosophical 

perspectives and thereby laid the groundwork for the emergence of such 
philosophers as Mir Damad and Mulla Sadrà.' 


Rashid al-Din Fadi-Allah came on the scene at a time when the 
movement to synthesize various schools of thought in Islam had already 
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begun. In fact, one of his closest friends, Sadr al-Din Muhammad Turkah, 
who’ composed al-Hikmat al-Rashidiyah, a treatise dedicated to Fadl- 
Allah, belongs to a family one of whose notable members a century later 
composed the first treatise on the rapprochement of philosophy and 
gnosis entitled Tamhid al-Qawa'id. It appears that Fadl-Allah was 
familiar with various philosophical and scientific schools in Islam and the 
intellectual path which he pursued was similar to that of Qutb al-Din 
Shirazi and some of the other scholars of his time. 


» ж - * 


Let us now briefly discuss Rashid al-Din’s interest in Sufism. Rashid 
al-Din had grear respect for Sufism and in many instances in his Maktübat 
he mentions the importance of Sufism to опе of his children and states : 
“ So, the delight of the eye and fruit of the heart, may God aid you with 
His grace, know that you have been created to accomplish a greate task 
and in your nature lies the Divine secret and the light of vicegerency, a 
precious gift that has been given to you. Behold, so that Divine light and 
secrets [bestowed upon you] are not to vanish if you follow your desires." 
In another place he states: "Beautify yourself with the jewel of the path 
and the cloak of truth which is the state of ‘poverty’ for the spiritual elites. 
Know that poverty in which the Prophet has taken pride [when he said] 
‘poverty is my pride,’ consists of six states: DECIMUM. submission, purity, 
acceptance, satisfaction in heart, isolation.' 


Rashid al-Din and his statements about the principles and stages of 
poverty clearly demonstrate his familiarity with Sufism. Sufism for him is 
not only a dimension of Islam but is the very heart of the Qur'an and the 
inner message of the Islamic faith. It is for this reason that in advising his 
son to follow the path of Sufism, he states: "Hold a firm grip on the Qur'an 
in that from the deep trap of the world one cannot reach the angelic world 
and see the incorporeal world except by divine grace. Behold onto the 
divine rope o you faithful, with that you shall succeed. From the darkness 
of [worldly] desires, except through following the path of Prophet 
Muhammad one cannot be saved." 


Rashid al-Din's firm belief in the necessity of having a spiritual master 
was similar to other Sufis of his era who considered Sufism not to be only 
a mental and abstract phenomenon but a guidance to be received under 
the direction of a spiritual master. “The first item that is necessary and 
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the first duty of a salik is to seek a perfect master and a leamed guide 
direct him towards inner purification." 


It is not easy to know if Rashid al-Din had an interest in a particular 
type of Sufism or if he was affiliated with a Sufi order. In some of his 
works, however, he uses certain expressions of Ibn *Arabi such as Insan-i 
Kümil (the Perfect Man). From the manner of his elucidation, however, 
it is possible to conclude that he may have belonged to the Suhrawardiyah 
Sufi order which was founded in the 6th/12th century. 


From a theological point of view, we can say that Rashid al-Din 
Fadl-Allah belonged to the school of Ash‘arite Kalam (theology) which 
after Imam Fakhr al-Din Razi gained a philosophical dimension. In fact, 
Fadl-Allàh in his works repeatedly refers to Imam Fakhr and has desig- 
nated the fourteenth treatise of al-Tawdihat al-Rashidiyah as a defense 
of the theologians (mutakallimin ) whom he calls hukamd'-i Islam (The 
Sages of Islam). In the second treatise of the al-Tawdihat al-Rashidiyah 
entitled “On the Classification of Beings,” he elucidates the difference 
between the views of theologians and the hukamd' on the nature of 
substance and sees to prefer the path of the theologians to that of the 
philosophers. ? Despite this, he relies on a philosophical language and in 
some cases such as the theory of emanation and the incorporeal world, 
he sides with the philosophers and supports their views. 


Fadl-Allāh also had precise knowledge of Peripatetics’ philosophical 
definitions. For example, with regard to substance he says: “With regard 
to the definition of substance, it stands by itself and is in need of His 
existence only and nothing else.” Rashid al-Din’s tendency in kalam is 
the continuation of the school of Imam Fakhr Razi and those who in the 
7th/13th and 18th/14th centuries practised philosophical theology. Al- 
though theologians knew the opinions of the philosophers, they followed 
the Ash‘arite kalam except that they philosophized it Philosophical 
theology which cannot be found in the works of the theologians prior to 
Imam al-Haramayn Juwayni, therefore, was a new chapter in Islamic 
intellectual thought. 


Rashid al-Din, however, cannot be regarded as a philosopher like Ibn 
Sina or Khwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi, although he undoubtedly knew a great 
deal of philosophy. Although his treatises are more theological than 
philosophical, there are many chapters which show his thorough 

knowledge of philosophy and his familiarity with the works of his 
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predecessors, in particular Ibn Sina. For example, in his treatise On the 
Classification of Beings, he classifies all beings into necessary and contin- 
gent, contingent beings into substance and accident, and substance into 
sensible and non-sensible substance, etc. ° He also knew a great deal of 
natural science, not only as & physician but also as a philosopher inter- 
ested in the natural sciences. In a number of his writings written in the 
form of questions and answers, he made direct references to the natural 
sciences and issues related to the elements and their compositions. 


At the time of Rashid al-Din ishraqi (illuminationist) philosophy was 
gradually spreading in Iran and the important commentary of Qutb 
al-Din Shirazi on Suhrawardi's masterpiece, Hikmat al-Ishrag, is an 
example of that. Despite this, it is not clear to what extent Rashid al-Din 
was influenced by it. The texts and treatises of Rashid al-Din, which we 
have reviewed, do not contain an elaborate discussion of ishrüqi 
philosophy. In the fourteenth treatise of al-Tawdihar al-Rashidiyah en- 
titled "Fi Jawab ‘an Mu‘aridi Hujjat al-Islam” (On Answering those who 
object to the Hujjat al-Islam) he defends Ghazzali’s interpretation of the 
Qur'anic verses on light, especially those in the Mishkat al-Anwar which 
are very similar to some of the fundamental beliefs of ishraqis. It is not 
unlikely that Rashid al-Din’s closeness to the school of Khwajah Nasir 
al-Din Tusi and his familiarity with Qutb al-Din Shirazi'S commentary 
upon the Hikmat al-Ishraq may have also familiarized him with 
Suhrawardi's Hikmat al-Ishraq. 


What is certain, however, is that Rashid al-Din attempts in his 
philosophical treatises to bring about a rapprochement between 
philosophy and theology (kaíam). While in some instances he criticized 
rationalistic philosophy from the Shar'i point of view, be. remained a 
proponent of philosophical thinking. To this end he wrote a treatise on 
the defence of the intellect" in which he tried to demonstrate that the 
views of theologians and philosophers are ultimately compatible. He also 
attempted to reconcile intellectual and transmitted forms of knowledge 
as well as reason and faith." 


From our survey of Rashid al-Din’s unpublished works, it has become 
certain that his works represent another attempt to wed a variety of 
Islamic intellectual schools which is characteristic of the 7th/13th and 
8/14 centuries. 


ж ж * 
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One aspect of Rashid al-Din’s thought that has not received the 
attention it deserves by Iranian scholars, is his views on the histoty of 
religious thought. Rashid al-Din has written the best description of 
Buddhism in the history of Islamic thought,” :and after Birüni he should 
be regarded as the most important Muslim scholar of Hinduism outside 
India. Also, his elaborations of Chinese sciences are unique in their own 
right. 

Altogether, perhaps the greatest service of Rashid al-Din to Islamic 
science has been to expand the frontier of the branches of knowledge, so 
that it became inclusive of Chinese, Indian and even Byzantine cultures. 
In this respect, he did even more toward the universalization of 
knowledge than the founders of the Islamic sciences. Rashid al-Din was 
on the one hand interested in Chinese and Indian sciences and on the 
other hand paid special attention to Christian philosophy and theology. 
In the eighth section of As’ alah wa Ajwabah (Questions and Answers) he 
answers the questions of a foreign philosopher and in a lengthy response 
to his seventh question engages in comparative theological speculation 
in an amazingly clear manner. Zaki Validi Tuqan indicates that the 
philosopher to whom Rashid al-Din responded may have been George ١ 
Chioniades of Tirabizond.' 


Referring to the Arabic version of the same book, which is more 
extensive than the Persian version, Tuqan tells us that Rashid al-Din 
discusses the relationship between the intellect and faith from the Jewish, 
Christian and Buddhist points of view and thereby demonstrates his 
interest in ecumenical studies. Considering the great interest in the field 
of comparative religion and ecumenical studies in today’s world and the 
lack of sufficient research by Muslim scholars on world religions, Rashid 
al-Din can serve as an important source for future studies in this field. 


* * * 


From a scientific point of view, Rashid al-Din has made three con- 
tributions: establishment of scientific foundations, writing of texts on 
science and medicine and spreading the Chinese sciences among Mus- 
lims. With regard to the establishment of scientific foundations, Rashid 
al-Din can be regarded as the direct heir to Khwajah Nasir al-Din and, in 
fact, his Jami‘ al-Tawarikh holds a very important position in the school 
of Nasir al-Din. 
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Rashid al-Din was very much interested in non-Islamic nations and 
had ihvited Indian, Chinese and Byzantinian scientists to the "Rashidi 
Quarters” [in Tabriz] in order to convene international scientific meet- 
ings. Since in addition to Persian and Arabic, he knew Mongolian, 
Chinese and Hebrew, his scholarship was further enriched by his capacity 
to refer to other sources besides Islamic texts. 


Although, after the Mongol invasion, the vast network of scientific 
centres that depended on his patronage collapsed, their activities and 
Rashid al-Din's attempts to harmonize the activities of different. scientists 
remain of great importance for the history of Islamic science. ° 


Rashid al-Din’s interest in medicine was such that he would offer 
substantial rewards to researchers. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
from the farthest regions of the Islamic world, such as Morocco, books 
were written and sent to him in Tabriz. Even after becoming minister, he 
continued to build hospitals and wrote commentaries on Ibn Sina’s 
medicine. His patronage of the writing of medical books and the estab- 
lishment of medical centres was an important element in the revival of 
medical science in the 8th/14th century. 


Perhaps the most important contribution of Rashid al-Din to the 
sciences in general and medicine in particular was the introduction of 
Chinese science to the Muslims and, in particular, Persians. Jami‘ al- 
Tawarikh not only contains useful information concerning the scientific 
exchanges between the scientists of Iran, Central Asia and China, but also 
shows the status of science in Iran and China at that time. 17 This book also 
alludes to Rashid al-Din's patronage of new books written on Indian, 
Chinese and Mongolian medicine. А four-volume book was composed 
on Chinese and Mongolian medicine. The first volume is in Persian and 
was discovered a few years ago by Zaki Validi Tuqan in a library at 
Ayasophia entitled Tansitkh-ndmah llkhàni dar Funün wa 'Ulüm-i 
Khata’i.'* The information contained therein must have been gathered 
by the famous Chinese physician Wang-Shuho since this volume bears 
his name. 

The value of Tansukh-nàmah in introducing Chinese science to Per- 
sians is that it familiarized them with the Chinese sciences at the time and 
increased the influence of Chinese and Mongolian sciences, especially on 
astronomy and medicine, in Persia. Introducing the Chinese sciences to 
Persia became a means through which the West came to know of Chinese 
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medical science. Recent research’? indicates that the anatomical pictures 
in Tansükh-nümah have been adopted from the famous Chinese text 
Tsun hsin huan Chung Ги. These pictures and illustrations in all 
likelihood influenced the new school of anatomy in 8th/14th century Italy 
whose founder, Mundinus de Bologna, was familiar with Islamic sources 
on medical science. Я 


This is an aspect of Rashid al-Din’s scientific significance which has 
not received the attention it deserves. Through his efforts, apart from the 
influence of Islamic science on the West in the 6th/12th century through 
Andalusia and Sicily, the West came in contact with later developments 
in Islamic science, especially astronomy, and the school of f Khwajah Nasir 
al-Din Tusi and his followers such as Qutb al-Din Shirázi. How the West 
came to know of this phase of Islamic science is not clear yet but it may 
have been through Byzantine. Considering the activities of Rashid al-Din 
in gathering the Byzantinian scientists in Tabriz and his correspondence 
with them which shows they knew of his works, we can say that it was 
because of him that not only Chinese science but also later developments 
of Islamic science such as those that occurred in Maraghah came to be 
known in the West. Rashid al-Din with his universal love of knowledge 
became the means through which Islamic science influenced the West. 


While many of Rashid al-Din's works are still in their unedited form 
and not available to scholars, it is only through further research and a 
more thorough look at the Greek and Byzantine sources that the precise 
role of Rashid al-Din in this second and unknown wave of the resurgence 
of Islamic science and its influence upon the West can be determined. 


The result of future research cannot but be to show further the 
significance of this unique historian, hakim and statesman. 


NOTES 


* This essay was originally written in Persian and appeared in [ranshinasi, 2(1349 
А.Н.) :1-22. It has been translated by Mehdi Aminrazavi into English for this 
volume. 


(1 See S.H. Nasr, Ma'drif Islami dar Jihan-i Mu'ásir (Tehran, 1348 A.H.S.), and also 
S.H. Nasr, Science and Civilization in Islam (Cambridge, 1968), Introduction. 


(2) For more information, see chapters 234 of S.H. Nasr, Three Musiim Sages (New 
York, Caravan Press, 1975); also S.H. Nasr, "Suhrawardi" in М.М. Sharif (ed.), A 
History of Muslim Philosophy, voL1 (Wiesbaden, 1963); and S.H. Nasr, “Seventh 
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Century Sufism and the School of Ibn ‘Arabi,” Journal of the Regional Cultural 
Institute (RCT), voL1, Spring 1967, pp. 45-50. 


For more information on this subject, see numerous works of Sayyid Jalal al-Din 
Ashtiyani on Molla Sadrà, in particular his introduction to al-Shawdhid al- 
Rubsbiyah (Mashhad, АН. 1368) and Sharh al-Masha'ir (Mashhad, AH. 1384); 
also the introduction by S.H. Nasr to Mulla Sadrà's Risalah si Asi (Tehran, 1345 
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Rashidi Correspondence, ed. Muhammad Shafi‘i (Lahore, А.Н. 1367), p.294. 
Ibid., p.102. 
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Ibid. See “On the Division of Beings,” the second treatise of al-Tawdthdr al- 
Rashldlyah. 
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and recent sages, preferring the path of theologians over the path of the Aukama’ 
in that its aspects belong to the heart and are closer to the understanding of most 
of the seekers..." Al-Tawdthat al-Rashldfyah, Qulich ‘АШ Pasha edition, No.854, 
third treatise “On the Elucidation of Beings,” p.1. 

Al-Tawdthat al-Rashidfyah, second treatise “On Classification of Beings,” p.2. 


See the fifteenth treatise in al-Tawdthat al-Rashidiyah entitled “Fi Bayan Fadilat 
al-' Aql wa'l-'Ilm." 


For example, on the unity of the Origin and His Attributes he states: "For all the 
hakims and non-theologians it is determined and obvious that God is a unity who 
18 the first of first causes and the last of last causes. [He is] the first emanator of all 
emanations and what is issued forth from Him is transcendent and sacred. The 
totality of His Attributes are perfection and infinitude and His completeness is 
devoid of any deficiency and inadequacy. Whatever emanates from Him is from 
wisdom such that no one can object to it. Otherwise perfection and justice would 
remain unmanifested.” Zeki Velidi Tugan, “A Document Concerning Cultural 
Relations Between the Ilkhanids and Byzantines” Islam Tethen Enstitusu Dergist, 
Cild Ш, CUs 3-4, 195901960 (Istanbul, 1965). Page 32 of the text is a photocopy 
of al-As' alah wa al-Afwabah from the edition No. 2180, Ayasufiyyah. 


K. John, “On the Mythology and Religion of Indians in the Medieval Moslem 
Tradition,” Melanges d Orientalisme offerts a Henri Masse (Tehran, 1963), pp 
18-97. 

Zeki Velidi Tugan, “A Document Concermng Cultural Relations Between the 
Ilkhanids and Byzantines,” see p.15 of the English text. 

S.H. Nasr, “Islam and the Encounter of Religions," Islamic Quarterly, voLx, no. 3 
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For further information about the stams of Rashid al-Din in the history of science, 
see G. Sarton, An Introduction to the History of Islam, vol. m, Part 1 (Balitmore, 
1947), pp. 969-976. 


For instance, in describing the biography of Hulagu, he refers to a chemistry 
laboratory, and it is also the first source which discusses the printing industry of 
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Refer to M. Minovi, "Translation of Chinese Sciences into Persian in the 8th 
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490. 
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THE MAKING OF A COUNCIL : 
THE NADWAT AL-‘ULAMA”! 


S. JAMAL MALIK 


INTRODUCTION 


THE end of the last century was marked by the development of a new 
institutional infrastructure among representatives of Muslim cultures; in 
the Middle East as well as in South-Asia. In the wake of colonial rule the 
ancient regime, a religious elite so-to-speak, and new emerging groups 
ofMuslim intellectuals gradually established forums ofreligious scholars. 
Their cultural articulations were, however, very much determined by the 
presence of British rule to which they were exposed. Hence their forums 
displayed new values beyond those perpetuated by the traditional society 
and dissemintated by its curriculum. While the traditional syllabus 
promoted ma qulat (rational sciences), these reformers — as they under- 
stood themselves- strangely advocated manqilat (traditional Qur'anic 
sciences). Similarly their propagation of a trans-regional network aimed 
at reinforcing the concept of an Islamic Ummah. By referring to the 
Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, “Council of Religious Scholars,” one of the leading 
Islamic institutions in contemporary period, I will attempt to elaborate 
universalities applicable to this new emerging infrastructure. Its social- 
historical perspective will shed light on the motives and the new norma- 
tive approach of the prime movers of the Nadwah. The social and 
religious groupsengaged in itsformative phase and itsinstitution building 
process in an urban colonial society will be examined, and to that extent 
this paper is more than a mere case study. 


So far historians have dealt with the Nadwah only peripherally and 
have primarily mentioned Shibli Nu'maàni (1857-1914), one of the giants 
of Muslim scholarship, in connection with the Council.” But he neither 
was the prime mover in the making of such a new institution nor was he 
the integrating force in its formative phase; he became secretary of the 
newly established religious seminary of the Nadwah only in 1903, i.e. 
more than ten years after the Council's inception in Kanpur, U.P. There 
is, however, no doubt that it was due to his activism that the Nadwah 
achieved international reputation. 
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Some recent contributions suggest that Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Mon- 
giri (1846-1927) was one of those leading religious figures who was 
committed to the establishment of a Nadwah. This view is also presented 
in the recently completed history of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ (and other 
Nadawi sources) which style this mystic as its founder (bani), with 
charismatic qualities. In contrast to the contributions which regard Shibli 
as the central personality of the Council, most sources with a Nadawi 
background support the impression that Shibli’s role and contribution 
were somehow negligible; thus his intellectual stature is belittled. The 
reason for this tendentious historiography prevalent in the Nadawi sour- 
ces can be regarded as a result of the struggle between the ma'qul? and 
manquli scholars in the Council. 


Certainly, it has been more or less randomly stated that the Council 
was a result of the efforts of some religious-minded Government officials, 
Лата’, Sufis, and local notables who wished to unite religious scholars 
and remove sectarian differences, and whose aim was to fuse modem 
norms disseminated in Aligarh with traditional teaching found in 
Deoband. * Likewise, little has been said so far with regard to the institu- 
tion buliding process among reformist movements in general and the 
Nadwah in particular. The recently published history of the Nadwah does 
not even mention the potential secular forces factually involved in this 
new endeavour. Hence, Nadawi sources foster the impression that the 
Nadwah was an outcome of an exclusively traditional scholarly religious 
culture production. Contrary to that, the present paper suggests that the 
social groups committed to the setting up of a Nadwah were mostly drawn 
from the new strata which had developed in the wake of colonial rule as 
well as from the religious elite which struggled for its political and social 
survival. In fact, they both sought the support of the Raj. Also the tensions 
in a trend toward institutionalization as an effect of colonial encounter 
become clear when different social and economic interests and expecta- 
tions collide in this new forum. 


The Background 


Awadh, and especially its capital Lucknow, had long been a centre of 
Islamic learning with particular reference to rational sciences (ma ‘qulat). 
Tasawwuf and syncretist thought ‘were prominent in supporting these 
sciences since manqulat had little prospect in a Hindu dominated culture. 
Shi'ite scholars played a crucial role in disseminating ma‘qulat. The 
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Persian scholarly tradition of Fath-Allah Shirazi (d. 1588) eventually 
produced Qutb al-Din Sihalwi (d. 1691) who was one of the leading 
figures of this scholarship.” The Sunnite religious seminary later called 
Farangi Mahall in Lucknow became the central academic institution 
from the 17th century onwards, producing hundreds of brilliant ma ‘guli 
scholars. They were taught on the pattern of Dars-i Nizami established by 
Nizam al-Din Sihalwi (d. 1748), who was initiated in the Qadirî order and 
was the son of Qutb al-Din. His scholarly approach stood in contrast to 
the curriculum set up by the Naqshbandi Shah Wali-Allah (1703-1762) 
in Delhi which gave prominence to manqulat . 6 Moreover, Sunni scholars 
and representatives of the Shi'ite Nawwabi court in Awadh encouraged 
' Farangí Mahall as well because this school produced scholars and 
bureaucrats for the local courts and administration.’ Parallel to its 
academic centrality Lucknow was also a commercial centre with a 
flourishing economy. ® Consequently, it received a considerable influx of 
commercial and artisan groups from its hinterland. 


Those coming to the centres of Nawwabi power for learning and 
services mostly hailed from qasbahs, administrative units of the ruling 
regimes and centres of the Muslim military and service gentry of the late 
18th century. They had established an intermediary economy in these . 
towns, with particular products,- services and artisanry. Having accumu- 
lated considerable wealth during their services in the army and ad- 
ministration of the regional states the gentry had gradually developed 
‘Islamic subcentres,’ legitimized by the presence of tombs and holy men. 
Here a tradition of services, religion and Islamic learning was developed 
and disseminated through spiritual, sanginous and mariage patterns 
monopolized by the ashráf. The qasbah was thus the prototype of the 
wealthy Islamic social environmentIt had become the proud watan,” 
which was socially cobesive due to traditional economic structures and 
social relations. 


The Colonial Impact 


Colonialism, of course, had a tremendous impact on the social fabric 
of India. Not only were the economic spheres revolutionized, but the 
social relations were changed as well and new social sectors emerged.” 
Some North Indian towns soon developed into leading British commer- 
cial centres and Kanpur, some miles south-west from Lucknow, became 
the “first offshoot of the coastal capital and industrial economy in the - 
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interior of the subcontinent,” especially due to the newly established 
railway line. Ultimately Lucknow was ousted by this emerging commer- 
cial centre and infrastructural junction. After the Rebellion of 1857 the 
demands of the British Army, the main.local investor and buyer, 
facilitated the industrialisation of Kanpur. New skills and entrepreneurs 
were introduced and a new small scale bazaar parallel to the local 
traditional economy connected with the artisanry of the Islamic gentry 
gradually developed. European firms increased in number fostering new 
patterns of consumption and new demands, especially among the new 
established urban local groups: There were new goods for a new culture,” 
а culture which had developed between modern and traditional societies. 
The means and methods of production varied in each of these social 
groups; in this increasingly complex society their respective cultural 
articulations differed as well. 


Under the colonial policy of security there was little space for public 
and political life, no nationalist involvement and no large-scale cultural 
and religious activity, similar to Lucknow, where by "1877 the task of 
restructuring the government and politics... was Completed and was 
followed by a dull, quiescent, and stable period... "ЇЗ Hausmannism was 
prominent in moulding Indian cities with the aim to stabilize and per- 
petuate British interests. Likewise, parallel to these structural changes 
and especially after the Rebellion the British Raj created groups of 
loyalists who would control the native public, both in the rural as well as 
in the urban sector." 


The making of colonial Kanpur was crowned in 1889 by the estab- 
lishment of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and by the introduc- 
tion of the Council Act 1892, with the objective of organizing the social 
and administrative set-up more effectively. In the same D octroi was 
introduced and two years later replaced by terminal tax." А new educa- 
tional system envisaged for the new emerging social groups in Kanpur 
and other places was to provide loyal as well as effective clerks and 
bureaucrats for the urban colonial sector. This urbanization had a pull 
effect: The hinterlanders (gasbahwalas) increasingly sent their children 
to the new towns, since social mobility was, to them, only possible there 
due to the deteriorating situation of ће qasbahs after 1857. The expan- 
sionist colonial power had decisively changed the traditional pattern in 
the qasbah and the commercial security of British rule promoted the 
small town bania at the cost of artisans and gentry, resulüng in their 
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decline. Political and administrative changes and the deliberate support 
to Hindu landlords led to a decrease of Muslim government employment; 
moreover, from 1836 onwards Persian as official language had been 
abolished. f New infrastructure and new economic centres like Kanpur 
had thus gradually weakened the position of the qasbahwalas. The tradi- 
tional religious endowments, мад, increasingly had come under pressure 
of British legislation. As a result of this disintegration, a defensive but 
also a dynamic and innovative culture emerged in the gasbah: here the 
avant-garde of the Muslim social and political movements developed and 
led to “urgency of Muslim protestation of increasing backwardness.""" 
Most of them were exposed to Christian missionary activities which not 
only led to the conversion of Hindustanis but the prime objective of which 
was to legitimize colonial rule. In order to be understood properly the 
Islamic avant-garde responded in the same way, language and methods 
it had learnt from the foreigners. Their constituency was, however, the 
declining qasbah and its migrants to urban centres. The ta‘alluqdars — 
more or less the representatives of the restored and loyal aristocracy — 
played a pivotal role in this process though their main purpose was to 
show the British that "they were an enlightened aristocracy. They 
supported educational movements and Muslim journals, while skill for 
them was provided by new social groups, mostly Western educated 
intellectuals. However, these intermediary social groups found themsel- 
ves in a great dilemma. As the satirist Akbar Illahabadi (1846-1921) 
remarked pointedly: ^Our belly keeps us working with the clerks/our 
heart is with the Persian and the Turks." Their leadership, their institu- 
tions and their Islamic learning were, however, in no way traditional since 
their "belly was with the clerks." Yet, their cultural articulation was 
deeply rooted in tradition, 1.6. Islam. The problem they faced, was how 
to integrate both, the modern and the traditional. While on the one hand 
the Aligarh Movement reflected one such innovative attempt to over- 
come the dilemma with much of Western normative patterns, the 
Deobandis, on the other hand, tried to isolate themselves from the British 
Raj to a certain extent. Yet another group was the Ahl-i Hadith. All of 
them were very much scriptualists.” Their main addressee was, however, 
the colonial public rather than the traditional which was inwards oriented 
adhering to traditional structures and modes of communication, like 
mystical orders or the peasant oriented Barelwis.” 


In an increasinlgy complex urban society a cognitive approach— as a 
reflective worldview of the own social environment — had become neces- 
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sary. Scriptualism was one way of this articulation, and, as the new social 
groups thought, the only way to cope with “Western challenge.” Their 
protagonists were the outcome of the new system, intellectuals/scholars 
like for example Shibli and Muhammad ‘Abduh who proclaimed is/ah 
(reform), who primarily sought its acknowledgement by the Western 
power and who propagated new institutions, with an exclusive, 
framework, having little mass appeal. Their use of colonial media and 
norms perpetuated and stabilized the new Islamic avantgardist self-state- 
ment thereby guarantecing their claim of agency and exclusivity, similar 
to other societies (anjumans ) which had come up like mushrooms. These 
“salafi” reformers, who relied on the ideals of early Muhammadan times 
had two basic features: 1) The reorganization of education and instruc- 
tion (fa lim and tarbiya), which was apolitical, and 2) The reintroduction 
of independent reasoning (ijtihād). They regarded the deposition of the 
old forms of legitimation of power to be essential for a new society, the 
Islamic society, the ummah . This ummah replaced the old conception of 
God who now had declined to be the centre of social and religious 
discourse. Just in accordance with the dominant Western worldview, 
Islam was ideologized, God had become transcendent Through this 
ideologization it increasingly became possible to shun the disunity over- 
shadowing different schools of thought,” at least for the time being. 


Yet, in order to gain legitimation from the ‘Ulama’ and Sufis and to 
mobilize representatives of the traditional sector this avantgardist group 
had to transcend its own social exclusivity. But there was no commonly 
accepted religious leadership, neither socially nor from the point of 
confession: There was the majority of traditional religious scholars who 
mostly had isolated themselves from the dominant colonial public but 
were still powerful; there was also a religious elite looking for the 
integration with the colonial sector in order to escape their imminent 
political and social marginalization. Thus drawing different groups with 
their various interests and pretensions, from urban as well as rural 
societies, into a united religious or policital action was not easy. The 
process anticipated vigorous tensions. Consequently the prime movers of 
the Council had to develop a broad enough consensus which would give 
enough room for the projection of different worldviews held by the 
different groups concerned. 


There was thus on the one hand the increasingly insecure situation of 
the qasbahwalüs. On the other hand there was the feeling of disintegra- 
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tion of the intermediary social groups combined with a new emerging 
avantgardist self-statement. Out of this constellation a specific demand 
arose for a new forum of abstraction. One of these forums was the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’. As should be evident from the statements above its prime 
movers did not belong to the traditional religious scholars but were 
intellectuals, government employees and a group of the religious elite, 
whose ideology was integrationism. With the exception of the religious 
elite the representatives of the traditional sector hardly participated in 
this struggle. 


The Making of a Council 


In some contributions on the Nadwah one may find the name of a 
certain ‘Abd al-Ghafur (1855-?), Deputy Collector under the British 
Government, who is regarded as the prime mover for the Nadwat al- 
‘Ula p? 


This view is also held by the historian ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kanpuri (1862- 
1947) who stated, that in late 1891 he met his teacher Hakim Sayyid 
Zuhür al-Islam Fathpuri (d. 1921) and Deputy ‘Abd al-Ghafür while 
making preparations for a convention of the Anglo-Oriental Educational 
Conference (AOEC) — one year before Shibli toured the Middle East to 
establish his opinion about the declining Islamic educational system. 
Kànpüri wntes that ‘Abd al-Ghafür proposed, 


that for the purpose of religious reform (madHhabi islah) and the 
propagation (isha'af) of the traditional oriental education as well as 
for the preservation (tahaffuz) of Islam a committee shall be ap- 
pointed and with the consultation of the ‘Ulama’ this religious 
organisation shall be established in Kanpur. It would be appropriate 
if the committee was supported by the Conference [AOEC] at its 
annual meetings for the time being. Therefore a resolution to this 
aspect should be moved. If it succeeds, good and fine, if not, other 
possibilities are to be found.” 


However, the majority of the members of the AOEC's standing 
committee — including Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898) — rejected this 
proposition since it was obviously concerned with religious and tradition- 
al rather than with English and modern education. Accordingly, such a 
proposal was not presented at the meeting of the AOEC in December 
1891. However, the idea was pursued by 'Abd al-Razzaq and others. They 
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met at the house of ‘Abd al-Ghafur in Kanpur and decided to establish a 
committee comprising some ‘Лата’ who taught in religious schools in 
the area of Deoband and Kanpur. Thus, several religious scholars and 
' Abd al-Ghafür, the Deputy Collector, becamé the founders of this move, 
which was followed by monthly meetings in Kanpur for the next two 
years. 


The sources available do not permit to draw a precise picture of these 
supposedly private meetings. One may assume, however, that this forma- 
tive phase was most crucial and important in order to elaborate and find 
intersectional points among the various participants and interested par- 
ties. Hence only а broad consensus couid have allowed to integrate the 
different individual perceptions and expectations which in all their 
varieties could be projected onto this new movement. This was important 
in order to address positively the representatives of various schools of 
thought and of social groups who had concentrated in Kanpur. It was also 
most important for the creation of a collective identity among them, 
including avantgardists and scholars. Such an identity would bring about 
particular functions for the individual in a collective effort and would 
transgress social, religious as well as economic barriers, at least ritually. 
Аз has been stated above, the first members of the movement were mostly 
scriptualists and thus most of them supposedly hardly adhered to religious 
symbolism, which may be considered an important vehicle for the estab- 
lishment of a collective identity. The need of the hour however demanded 
the use of religious symbols and scholars and a broad consensus like for 
example reestablishment of the Muhammadan era — a millinium so-to- 
speak - , unity of Muslims and a reformed curriculum. Only in this way 
could the traditional masses be addressed properly. Yet, the advocates 
cautiously omitted the arena of political activism. 


Notwithstanding all this, the postulations of the Islamic avant-garde 
and intermediary groups reflected their own particular social and politi- 
cal environments and interests. They considered their own microcosmic 
conceptions to be the sole remedy for the welfare of the “declining” 

. Islamic society, the qasbah. They also stressed the necessity of uniting the 
upholders of Islamic tradition, the muqallids and ghayr muqallids who 
were busy in imposing their respective notions of Islam, and heavily : 
criticized the traditional system of education. Interestingly, they were 
capable of adopting Western institutions and developing them further 
without renouncing their Islamic identity. At the same time a redisplace- 
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ment of the origins of European conceptions into the Islamic past helped 
to protect them from the reproach of heretical innovation (bid'ah) con- 
demned by traditionalists. In this way traditionalists could be mobilized 
for the legitimation of new conditions as well? Subsequently, the date 
for the first Nadwah meeting was agreed upon in the house of a dignitary 
at Kanpur. ae 


In order to gain some mass support, these intermediaries needed a 
commonly accepted personality representing the religious elite who 
would unite different schools of thought and social groups under one 
umbrella and who would argue for a new way of dissemination and 
learning of religious knowledge. In analogy to the heterogenity of the 
participants a broad institutional frame was to be established, a kind of 
meta-institution which would call for unity and progress as well as for a 
new ummah . 


The Mobilization of the Traditional Sector 


The probate way to mobilize the religious elite was to motivate 
especially leaders from the qasbahs, the ideal of Islamic culture. Accord- 
ingly, in 1892 it was agreed upon by the prime movers and activists for 
the establishment of a council to invite all 'Ulama' of Hindustan for the 
next annual meeting of the Fayd-i ‘Amm, a then prominent religious 
school, and that this convention should be named Nadwat al-‘Ulama’. 
The name of the new institution unmistakably reminded of the Dar 
al-Nadwah in pre- and early Muhammadan times connecting its members 
with the glorious past of Islam and giving them the sense of exclusiveness 
and unity. Sufism, the integrative force in South Asia, was a prominent 
means for addressing different strata, not only the traditional sector. 
Thus, Sayyid № Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri (1846-1927), a Hanafi Nagshban- 
di- -Mujaddidi 20 scholar and khalifah of Fadl al-Rahman Ganj Muradabadi 
(1793-1895), the post-rebellion pir (see below), was nominated its ad- 
ministrator general (nazim) for many years to come." A brief introduc- 
tion to his career would shed some light on how and why he became the 
leading figure in the shaping of a council. 


Hailing from a qasbah near Kanpur S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri 
claimed descent from the Prophet. According to him he belonged to a 
silsilah reaching ‘Abd al-Qàdir Jilani (d. 1166). He studied at the feet of 
Lutf-Allah ‘Aligarhi (d. 1916), the famous scholar of the post-rebellion 
era and teacher of most of the new age scholars of that time. Lutf-Allah 
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'Aligarhi himself originated from a qasbah as well. He taught in the 
madrasah Fayd-i ‘Amm in Kanpur for several years and was appointed 
Mufti in Hyderabad in 1895. It is said that he tried to acquaint the ‘Ulamd’ 
with the new philosophy and strived to reform the old theological syl- 
labus.* 


Another teacher of 5. Muhammad ‘Ali was Mufti 'Inayat Ahmad 
Kakorwi (1813-1863), teacher of Lutf-Allah “Aligarhi. He originated 
from the gasbah Kakori near Lucknow and, like Lutf-Allah “Aligarhi, 
served in the colonial judiciary as Mufti and Qadi, but later was im- 
prisoned due to some disputes with the British. After his release he came 
to Kanpur where a madrasah — the Fayd-i ‘Amm — was endowed to him 
by the owner of the well known Nizami Press. Later, while on journey for 
Hajj, Tnayat Ahmad died due to an accident, and his death is regarded as 
shahadat. 


According to his biographer, S. Muhammad “АП Mongiri soon 
developed an aversion towards rational sciences (ma ‘qulat) — for which’ 
the Farangi Mahallis were well known — and instead preferred Hadith 
(manquiat ) which was supported by the Shah Wali-Allah line in Delhi. 
The early loss of his male ancestors and teachers might have created in 
him a sense of deep desire for a leading figure. Hence, after having 
followed different murshids for some time, he finally became murid and 
khalifah of Fadl al-Rahmàn Ganj Muradabadi, the leading Naqshbandi- 
Mujaddidi Sufi saint from the gasbah Sandilah near Muradabad,™ a then 
spiritual centre. The pir, himself a profound manqüuli scholar, became 
Shaykh and spiritual guide of most of the founder-members of the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’ but his most favourite khalifah was S. Muhammad ‘АП. Like 
many other qasbahwalás Fadl al-Rahman too had come under pressure 
of the banids - asa result of British policy - and usually lived in debt, as 
did Lutf-Allah *Aligarhi. However, he was on very good terms with men 
like the owner of the Nizami Press in Kanpur,” representatives of the 
new emerging social groups. 


After having completed his studies, Mongiri — he had been one of the 
first students in the Fayd-i‘Amm — taught in Kanpur in the heyday of 
Christian missionary activities being confronted with their working 
methods. He also witnessed the growing disintegration of traditional 
societies. He is said to have established the “Anjuman-i Tahdhib,” a 
cultural society with the objective to bring ‘Ulamd’ and the modem 
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advocates, the jadid ta‘lim-yaftah tabaqah, closer to each other. This 
institution was represented by ‘Сата’, notables and jurists, most probab- 
ly very similar to the Delhi based “Anjuman-i Islam” set up in 1876 or the 
“Anjuman-i Himayat-i Islam.” S. Muhammad 'Ali's organisation, how- 
ever, died out soon but he kept on struggling for Islamic reform. Accord- 
ingly he started editing two journals, the Manshur-i Muhammad? in 
Kanpur for the next few years — with its main office in Bangalore from 
1871 to 1884 — and the Risalah-i Ahmadiyah. His assistant was a certain 
Chaudhry Mawi& Bakhsh who translated English books for him. For 
theological discussions with Christian missionaries the Sayyid had 
employed a certain Munshi Nadhir Ahmad, a draughtsman from Luck- 
now, who later was appointed head of the Bhopal Forest Department. 
Acquainted with Christianity, Mongiri started writing books and 
pamphlets on how to meet the Western challenge in 1864. One of his well 
known contribution is Paygham-i Muhammadi published in 1890. In this 
book, he stressed the need for an institution which would organize the 
Muslims. The 'Ulama', he argued, were not capable of reacting to Chris- 
tian aggression successfully because their ‘tm al-kalam (scholasticism) 
was out of date. According to him the objective of its study had ceased to 
exist. Therefore a new scholasticism was needed." In Islamic literature 
S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri — due to his persisting activism — is styled a 
mujahid , affiliated with the mujahidin of 1857, like Sayyid Ahmad Shahid 
and Hajji Imdad-Allah Muhajir Makki (1817-1899), the shaykh of most 
reformist scholars. He is also supposed to have caused trouble for the 
Brisith Raj so that in the eyes of the Indian Government he was regarded 
a baghi (rebel). He twice went to Makkah but later returned to settle in 
Mongir. * Tt seems, however, that he was more inclined towards a “live 
and let live" attitude vis-a-vis the British. 


He was well acquainted with the methods and contents of Christian 
missionary activities and probably was committed to drawing Muslims 
into a united action on one platform. Mobilized by the prime movers of 
the Nadwah — deputy collectors, commissioners, tradesmen, jurists as 
well as intellectuals – S. Muhammad ‘Alt Mongiri was thus recognised 
as a leading figure among the traditional scholars and mystics at ше ritual 
congregation of dastarbandi at Fayd-i ‘Amm in Kanpur in 1894? The 
mobilization of a part of the traditional sector had thus succeeded. The 
original movers, however, faded out in the later historiographical con- 
tributions of the Nadawis. 
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It is interesting to note what kind of arguments the Sayyid put forwarc 
to appeal to religious as well as secular scholars and notables etc. In the 
first RW’ idad of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ he elaborated upon three reason: 
for establishing a Council: 


1. He argued that the majority among the young generation wen 
dissolute (@warah) and disoriented (parzshán). While some parents hac 
realized the necessity for English, they did not care about religiou: 
education, causing ignorance about Islam among their children. Other 
preferred religious schools, the syllabi of which were, however, outdated 


2. Religious schools had preserved Islamic culture, but had ceased tı 
produce great scholars who would carry on the Islamic tradition. Ther 
were two kinds of students, he argued. Firstly, those who gave up studs 
because of economic reasons and looked for a job. They were neithe 
scholars nor skilled workers and were ignorant about scholastics an 
religious principles, because the current curriculum was overloaded witt 
ma'qulgr. Hence, their time in school was wasted. Secondly, thos 
graduates who were ignorant about worldly affairs and worked а! 
preacher etc. for a few Rupees were neither trained in the study of th 
Qur'àn (Qur'an ke Ulim) [manquiat] nor had they sufficient knowledg: 
in Arabic, although Arabic was "our religious and national language" 
(hamari madhhabi awr gawmi гарал). Therefore contemporary religiou: 
scholars could neither adequately lead the masses in religious matter: 
which in turn had a bad impact on their image, nor could they preven 
people from abandoning Islam. Only if they had the qualities of tht 
'Ulama -i Salaf, acquainted with contemporary requirements, could they 
reestablish the glory of Islam. 


3. The spectre (bala) of discord (nifaq-i bahami) among ће 'Ulama' 
bad not only produced an ugly picture of Islam, but it had also weakenec 
and ridiculed it and thereby strengthened the enemy. Therefore the 
‘Ulamd had to shun their differences and unite. 


The Sayyid thus became the spokesman of those who regarded Islan 
to be in danger and who identified themselves as ashraf regarding Arabic 
as their own language. He had become the symbolic leader of those whe 
looked for a reform, islah, in respect of contents as well as in form anc 
who strove for reestablishing the ideals of the gasbah. The desire for thi: 
religious reorganization was, however, popular merely among those wht 
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were more or less exposed to colonial rule, the Islamic avant-garde and 
a small religious elite, i.c. integrationists 


The first Nazim -to-be next elaborates the objectives of the council. 
He categorically states that the Nadwah is not founded for political or 
national (mulkî awr politikal) purposes but purely for the reform of the 
educational system and the abolition of disunity. Since the evil lay in the 
educational system, books as well as the methodology of teaching (tarz-i 

ta'lim) had to be changed. Tarbiyat لمعم اماع تمع‎ was as impor- 
tant as ta‘lim (education). А 


Only with these apolitical statements was he able to mobilize notables 
and government employees etc. who were rather loyal to the British. In 
fact, the motives of the Indian civil servants, for example, were mostly 
“mundane and career oriented” in an environment where everything had 
become controlled by the municipal regulations resulting from a com- 
prehensive and deep “penetration of Indian society by Western ideas.” 


At the dastárbandi S. Muhammad ‘Ali with some influential men 
nominated Sayyid Mushtaq A from Naginah/Bijnor, a teacher in the 
Madrasah Islamiyah, Faydabad, to tour the country in order to inform 
Scholars about the Nadwah and to ascertain their opinions. With a 
presentation letter — probably the first document of the Nadwat al- 
*Ulama' - and acting on behalf of the Nadwah members he met important 
scholars, in India as well as in the Hijaz. The document emphasized the 
need for reforming the syllabus and stated that religious scholars were 
usually ('awam ki nazron men) regarded as isolated from worldly affairs, 
ignorant (be-waq'at) and useless (be-kar). The letter certainly propagated 
the unity of the ‘Ulama’ under the Nadwah. 


Interestingly, the author of the document – S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mon- 
giri— regarded the opinion of the colonial public and of those criticizing 
traditional norms to be the opinion of the people in general (‘awam). 
Thus, he affirmed the British critics, who in 1871 had proclaimed that in 
indigenous schools 


there is no mental training, nothing in fact which can be called 
education. Regularity, order, method are all neglected ...The eyes 
leam to recognize, and the hand to form the Persian characters. 
Words are then committed to memory; and this is nearly all the 
instruction that the teacher wishes to impart or the pupil to receive. 
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Mongin’s attempt to reform the traditional institutions of knowledge 
displays new norms and reflects that the representatives of the movement 
were communicating primarily with the colonial sector rather than with 
the traditional public. This is evident from the fact that his perceptions 
and his social environment were very much determined by the religious 
elite which was integrated into the colonial establishment: for example, 
his teachers were muftis in the colonial set-up; his murshid and he himself 
were on very good terms with the new entrepreneurs (e.g. the press), 
government officials (e.g. deputy commissioners etc.) and reformers (e.g. 
Anjuman-i Tahdhib); thus, his main addressee was the colonial public the 
critique of which he had embraced and the methods of which he used for 
the purposes of a council. 


As could be expected, the findings of S. Mushtaq 'Ali's journey 
legitimized the new movement: decaying madaàris and disunited ‘Ulamd’, 
an overall decay (tanazzul) among spiritual leaders, religious scholars and 
students as well as among sadat, lack of scholarship and moral decline 
among students, Western domination in the fields of trade, industry and 
agriculture as well as the service sector. All this was, according to his 
findings, due to the Muslims’ own indifference (ghaflat), ignorance (be- 
‘ilmi), laziness (sust?) and a-religiousity (be-dini). Again, the statements 
show the receptivity of colonial critique. 


Obviously, the report did not intend to point out the decay in the 
restored aristocracy: S. Mushtaq ‘Ali, for example, did not mention the 
ta‘alluqgdars who, although engaged in philanthropic competition, were 
often morally declined while “a central feature of their life style was a 
quest for marks of British favour." Thus, negative examples of the 
intermediary sectors were simply not taken into consideration in the 
strive for modernity and reform in Islam. The strategy was not to attack 
the representatives of the own new social environment, the religious elite 
and the intermediary groups, but to approach them very positively and 
pragmatically. After all, it were these sectors, which supported the new 
movement morally and financially. However, the focus was laid on the 
“decaying” traditional society and its rural hinterland, the qasbahs, the ` 
legitimation for which was implicitly derived from such statements as 
those of Mr. R. Griffith cited above. 


The aims of the new movement were now broad enough for a consen- 
sus. Accordingly, all scholars who had been consulted by S. Mushtaq ‘Ali 
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subscribed to this new movement: Shibli in Aligarh as well as Imdad- 
Allah in Makkah.” The support of the authorities in Makkah was crucial, 
since it would legitimize the reform struggle from the Islamic heartland. 
Especially the support of Imdad-Allah, the popular post-rebellion pir, 
tured out to be of particular use because he had been an activist in the 
rebellion and had been initiated in several Sufi orders. His khulafa’ and 
muridin are said to have ran into thousands." 


Zahiri (exoteric) as well as batinî (esoteric) ‘Ulama’, respectively 
Sufis, were now among the supporters of the Nadwah movement. It had 
thus won à considerable following. Of course there were many govem- 
ment employees and “seculars” represented as well: out of 52 Hindus- 
tanis visited by S. Mushtag ‘Ali, one half comprised lawyers, 
representatives of commercial groups operating in urban centres and 
notables, while the other half was composed of teachers of religious 
schools and Sufis. Most of them hailed from commercial and cultural 
centres like Bombay and Bhopal, and the gasbahs of the U.P. except 
Lucknow. ® Strange enough, S. Mushtaq ‘Ali did not consult scholars from 
and in Lucknow, apparently ignoring Farangi Mahall deliberately. One 
may assume that the representatives of the Nadwah aspired at becoming 
successors of the well known Farangi Mahall — and indeed, they were to 
become the successors of this Lucknow! seminary. 


After having received the blessings of important scholars and Sufis as 
well as representatives of the higher ranks of government employees and 
trans-urban traders the way was open for legal activism. At the first 
convention of the Nadwah, the Municipal Commisioner of Kanpur, 
tradesmen, religious as well as secular scholars, journalists and barristers- 
at-law were present. It was a sign of success and quite a new experience 
that representatives of different schools of thought had joined. Next to 
Hanafi scholars, salafis like Muhammad Ibrahim Arwi (d. 1901), a stu- 
dent of Nadhir Husayn Dihlawi, Ahl-i Hadith, like the Lahori newspaper 
editor Muhammad Husayn Batalawi (d. 1920), and Shi'ites, like Ghulam 
Hasnayn Kintiri (1831-1918), as well as scholars and intellectuals like 
Shibli from Aligarh etc. were present.” A large group among the par- 
ticipants came from Fatahpur, Allahabad, Itawah, Lucknow, Farrukh- 
abad and Aligarh, mostly towns which had been affected negatively by 
the colonial industry set up in Kanpur.” The new experience of trans-faith 
unity was possibly oniy because faith and religiosity had been replaced by 
ideology. 
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The success was, according to Nadawi sources, due to the struggle of 
S. Muhammad ‘Ali which was later regarded as karamat by his biog- 
rapher. Hence, "the meeting-hall was illuminated by the bright and рше 
faces of the ‘Ulama’.”™ Lutf-Allah *Aligarhi; as the seniormost scholar, 
presided over the meeting. Yet, there were many representatives of the 
traditional sector who did not attend the meeting, like the Barelwis, most 
of the Farangi Mabalhis and most of фе Deobandis with their leading 
anti- salafi Mahmud al-Hasan (1850-1921). 


Traditional religious scholars, scholars from the new educational 
system and intellectuals made speeches. Resolutions and a constitution 
were passed and four suggestions read out by Shibli.” The speeches 
delivered by most of the participants reflected their sense of insecurity 
and frustrations on the one hand, and their ambition for acknow- 
ledgement by tbe British, on the other. The speeches also shed light on 
the new normative approach and the social dilemma articulated in this 
new meta-institutjon. Broad consensual demands like the updating of 
traditional education and the unity of the ‘Ulama’ were declared neces- 
sary to establish and reaffirm a collective identity. Emphasis was, how- 
ever, laid on the study of Arabic, interpretation (fafsir) and a new im 
al-kalam in order to encounter the Christians and to disseminate Islam 
which was redefined by these intermediaries. Consequently, local rites 
and rituals, the early Nadawis argued, had to be abolished and a new 
communication structure had to be established since only a very small 
minority, especially in the rural areas, were literate. Furthermore, the bad 
influence (nuqsan) of English Бошанов on Hindustānīs was to be pil 
loried and its failures recognized." 


The notions of а new Islamic education which was to tackle the new 
challenges give a good example of how the early Nadawis saw their 
environment. ~ Criticism of the contemporary religious education 
(ma'qulat) was as necessary as the idealization of the early Muhammadan 
prophetic times (salaf) as was propagated by the al-Manar group in order 
to establish the new self-statement of the avant-garde/religious elite and 
to legitimize its new perceptions." In the following we shall therefore 
particularly refer to statements of Mongiri concerning his views on a new 
institution of Islamic learning. 
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Traditional Education Criticized and a New Normative Approach 


At the occasion of a meeting of the Nadwah's-administrative council 
in 1895, S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri advocated the establishment of a dar 
al-ifia' in order to cope with the social dynamics of the day emphasizing 
the need for ijtihad. His plan was appreciated by the influential Athar 
‘Ali Kakorwi (d. 1907), a notable of the gasbah Kakori,? and sub- 
sequently was accepted by all participants present. The Sayyid later also 

proposed the establishment of a dar al- ‘шит under the supervision of the 
Nadwah. He had two issues in mind: 


1. The creation of an elite group of scholars particularly well versed in 
scholastics who would encounter un-Islamic criticism and rituals and 
defend Islam successfully. They were to be excellent in figh and their 
fatawa and regulations were to be binding. 


2. The acquaintance of the ‘Ulama’ with contemporary problems so that 
they would solve them in the light of Islam. 


The plan envisaged by him for a religious seminary comprised all 
spheres of life and still forms the basis of the Dar al-‘Ulum of the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’: 


The religious seminary was to be a complete microcosm, an ideal 
Islamic world in an otherwise hostile and non-religious environment. He 
envisaged separate quarters for teachers and students — one room per 
individual — with a dining hall for students and their teachers, etc. The 
students were to be responsible for cleaning their rooms and keeping 
them tidy. An Islamic uniform for students and the idea to engage in all 
activities conjointly and at the same time — in a body — was regarded 
most important to bring about a collective identity. The concept of 
punctuality was regarded part of this new identity. After mid-day prayers 
all students were to engage in sports; both the intellectual and physical 
faculties were to be supported and developed. Moreover, each and every 
student had to learn a handicraft (funun-i sana@‘tyah) for his livelihood 
(kasb-i halal), according to his natural talents and abilities (rujhan awr 
munásabat). Monthly discussions (symposiums) on morality were to be 
held in a hall particularly built for that purpose and there was to be 
equality among rich and poor students concerning food, subsistence and 
dress. Students hailing from rich families would have to pay for their own 
subsistence while the poorer ones would be compensated by the 
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madrasah. So far the ideas reminded of the Aligarh College." But in 
deviation from Aligarh’s perception the etiquette (adab) — dressing, 
eating and living - in the proposed Dar al-‘Ulum had to be Arabic. 


Matching these new external arrangements for the development of an 
urban elite group a new refined curriculum would address the inner world 
of the students. For the polishing of the soul and refinement of the hidden 
truth (tazkiyah-i batin) the Sayyid, while elaborating on the new syllabus, 
some months later suggested the reading of parts of two books concerning 
mysticism, the Jhyda’ al- "Ulizm by Ghazali (d. 1111) and ће ‘Awarif al-Ma- 
‘arf by Suhrawardi (d. 1234) € The study of tafsir and hadith was 
regarded most important as well and Arabic and the knowledge of 
geography of Islamic countries was considered essential. Regular discus- 
sions on current political or/and historical aspects were to be held and 
the examinations had to be extraordinarily difficult. After a successful 
examination the graduate would receive an ‘aba, a “woollen cloak... 
usually of black colour with stripes... worn by dervishes or faqirs. 
According to Mongiri, · 


the purpose of these suggestions is that our educated youngsters 
should be religiously minded enough to influence the society. They 
should develop bravery, courage and spirit as well as high-minded- 
ness which can only be acquired in a Dar al-'Ulüm where all these 
things are magnificently celebrated (uihayat shan awr shawkat ke 
sath). In the field of religious sciences ('ultum-i diniyah), particularly 
scholastics, the highest perfection is the need of the hour in order 
to fight agnosticism (ilhad) and materialism (dahriyar), with full 
commitment and strength.” 


The expenditure of such an extraordinary plan would, according to S. 
Muhammad ‘Ali, amount to about 1 million rupees, approximately 6 
million rupees in present times. 


These were very revolutionary ideas for a scholar and mystic who 
otherwise tended towards quietistic ideals. One may indeed rightly doubt 
the originality of the proposals documented above; it seems somehow 
problematic to attribute them unequivocally to Mongir rather опе may 
make out instances of plagiarism: Abul Kalam Azad, the famous scholar 
and politician, argued that Shibli had sent to Mongiri a blueprint for the 
proposed Dar al-'Ulüm to the effect that the Sayyid should publish it for 
discussion. As will be seen in a minute, Shibli’s handwriting can clearly 
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be discerned in the following "primarily Arabic curriculum” (musaw- 
wadah) which Mongiri introduced at the annual meeting of the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’ in Bareilly in April 1896.5 


After giving а short history of the development of the religious cur- 
riculum in Hindustan the Sayyid in "his" outline advocated a school with 
different academic levels. He proposed twenty sciences to be taught out 
of which only six were new or modified. He also substantiates these 
innovations: 


1. History, 2. Principles of linguistics (usul-i lughat), 3. Reciting the 
Qur'àn (tajwid), 4. Prosody ('arüd) 5. Conduct and refinement of the soul 
(sulük wa tahdhib al-nafs), 6. Secrets of Qur'ünic injunctions (asrar-i 
ahkam ). 


Inter alia Ton Khaldun's Muqaddimah and Ta'rikh al-Khulafa’ by 
al-Suyüti (d. 1505) were added to the subject of history because, according 
to the proposal, it was history that would reestablish the glory of Islam. 
The ‘Ulama’ were being ridiculed, it was reasoned, for their ignorance 
about Islamic history which in turn had decreased their self-confidence. 
Regarding science of the secrets of Qur’anic injunctions the author said 
that they would lead faith (nar) from mere imitation (taqlid) to inquiry 
and certainty (tahgig) and in this way the heart would become absolutely 
satisfied and assured (itminan-i qalb Кати! darjah ho jata hai). According 
to the proposal this was paramount because in the wake of independent 
reasoning and freedom people only believed what they experienced 
(ma'lum). The study of the other subject matters would help in enhancing 
the love for God and his Prophet as well as strengthen the moral be- 
haviour and thus develop other faculties than intellect. Emphasis was also 
laid on new philosophy, a new astronomy and a new historiography. 


The Sayyid named only very few new books for their study. In math- 
ematics and geography, for example, he did not suggest a single book, and 
politics and economics were not even mentioned in the new curriculum, 
although their importance was often stated. The early Nadawis argued 
that neither were these subjects popular in traditional schools nor were 
relevant books easily available in Urdu. However, as a glance at the 
contemporary publications reveals, most of the literature dealt with 
religion, linguistics, law and philosophy. From 1886 up to at least the end · 
of the century an increase of Urdu publications particularly in historical 
studies and natural sciences as well as in morals can be noted. These were 
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mostly translations from European languages.” Thus one might specu- 
late that Mongiri (or Shibli 7) was not really aware of the existence of new 
sciences in the Urdu language. It can also be opined, as some Nadawis 
did, that the Western society had developed: new sciences according to 
their particular worldview (spirit) which did not necessarily suit the 
Muslim mind. Accordingly, it was important to develop analogous Islamic 
sciences. 


This outline of a new religious institution very much reflected salafr 
perceptions — the background of which was the is/ah movement in the 
Middle East. Curiously enough, the proposal also bears surprising 
similarities with the regulations of the Canning College in Lucknow set 
up in 1864. This college was a manifestation of the partnership between 
the colonial power and their local allies. It was “endowed by ta'alluqdárs, 
managed by solicitous bureaucrats, and staffed by European teachers" 
aiming at the dissemination of Western knowledge among the repre- 
sentatives of the higher local as well as colonial societies. Different ward 
institutions were established with the aim to “superintend the moral 
training and the instruction of the pupils" and to improve the social and 
moral habits. Being an elite college with a boarding-house and a "rigorous 
routine with a mixture of bookish instruction, physical training, and 
workshop as well as uniform," emphasis was laid on “regularity, 
obedience, morality, punctuality and the diligence in the pursuit of 
knowledge." © These were quite new normative approaches in an other- 
wise traditional hinterland. 


Naturally the suggestions of this proposed curriculum were extensive- 
ly discussed in the assembly but no real consensus in the form of a new 
curriculum came about, even for the next decades to come. In 1925, 
Habib al-Rahman Khan Sherwani (1867-1950), an avantgardist par excel- 
lence, complained that nothing had been done so far to reform the 
syllabus.” Obviously, these ideas did not correspond to the convictions 
of the majority of the ‘Ulama’. 


The views of one major representative of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, 
Seyyid ' Abd al-Hayy (1869-1923), on the curriculum should round up the 
discussion on the making of the council. The background of S. 'Abd 
al-Hayy's criticism of the prevalent educational system was the Muslim 
decline he witnessed i in and around Delhi in 1894, after he had completed 
his studies." Like most of his contemporaries he also regarded Muslims 
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themselves to be responsible for their decline. Frustrated about the 
Muslim culture in general and about quarrels in his family in particular 
he had set up an organization which would bring about peace as well as 
dynamic innovations to his local environment. Soon he turned to refor- 
mist movements and the Nadwat al-'Ulamà' provided him with fertile 
ground for his activism. 


In one of his several academic contributions he analysed the religious 
education as it had developed through the ages and distinguished dif- 
ferent epochs of curricular development. Many of his arguments 
developed in al-Nadwah article were clearly derived from earlier 
elaborations by Shibli, who is also quoted but not mentioned by S. ‘Abd 
al-Hayy — again a point of plagiarism among Nadwis?” While in the 
beginning of curricular development, he stated, emphasis laid on man- 
qulat, fiqh and usul-i fiqh, later, with the shift of power from Delhi to 
Eucknow, rational sciences witnessed a triumph over manqulat. This 
Lucknow tradition, however, emphasized subjects fostering a penetrating 
glance (im‘an-i nazr) and the faculty of contemplation or study (quwwat-i 
mutala‘ah) as well as the subjective faculties of the students. But these 
subjects did not, according to him, lead to a comprehensive (kamil) 
knowledge in certain arenas but they were only supported in their own 
capabilities, nevertheless bringing about great scholars. Thus, the present 
curriculum failed because firstly it supported the faculty of contemplation 
or consideration to the detriment of acquiring knowledge (tahsil-i fann). 
This had led the students to extreme sympathy for scepticism (ihtimal 
afrini) at the cost of excellence in one subject. Secondly, there were too 
many books on logic and few on tafsir, literature and Arabic, while thirdly, 
the books on logic only dealt with general aspects or philosophical 
questions. Therefore, students were not able to concentrate on crucial 
problems concerning logic itself. Fourthly, subject matters like history, 
geography, knowledge of Qur'anic miracles and other important subjects 
were totally neglected. S. ‘Abd al-Hayy concluded that the present cur- 
riculum was devoid of books on Hadith and literature, in short, there was 
too little of manqulat and too much of ma‘qilat. 


The point which strikes the mind is that some scholars and even salafis 
attempted to weaken ma‘qulat at the cost of mangulat which would, 
according to the founders of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’, purify the souls and 
create real Muslims imbued with comprehensive knowledge. The iden- 
tification of the early Nadawis, like S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri and 
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S. ‘Abd al-Hayy, with the Delhi tradition stood, however, in contrast to 
the rational approach advocated by, for instance, Farangi Mahall, Shibli 
and others. The existing traditional rationalist scholarly culture thus 
became target of manquli scholars who legitimized their stand-point by 
referring to a sherifian descent, to Naqshbandi-Mujaddidis and to Shah 
Wali-Allah and his followers and by idealizing their intellectual achieve- 
ments and their unifying postulations as well as (implicitly) their anti- 
colonial struggle. Neither the deputy collectors nor the commissioners 
nor Shibii were ashraf, nor were they affiliated to the Jihad movement, 
nor were they very much interested in overemphasising Qur'ànic scien- 
ces. And the tussle of manqulat and ma‘qilat, 1 suppose, is reflected in 
the following years in the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’. 


As a recent contribution states, Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ was established as 
a comprehensive institution based on “heart and intellect" (qalb-o- 
dimdgh) aiming at the integration of "the heart with the sciences and the 
sciences with the heart" because knowledge (‘ilm) and heart (qalb) had 
become increasingly disunited. А Again the dominant colonial critique 


was perpetually accepted.” 


Conclusion and Summary 


A new breed of representatives of specific walks of life can be made 
out by the end of the 19th century who were not only dissatisfied with and 
frustrated by their traditional social and economic as well as intellectual 
environment. They also showed a latent readiness to integrate themselves 
with the colonial society: the gasbahwalas afraid of the deprivation of 
their gentry status, the religious elite and pir-bha’is isolated from the 
politically dominant urban colonial system, especially after 1857, scholars 
and intellectuals and the new culturally disoriented social groups who 
represented the intermediary culture, the deputy collectors, ta'allugdars, 
Khan Bahadurs and landlords, competing for British sympathies. Hence, 
the new movement was supported by social groups who were very much 
part of the new culture but was manned by those who stuck to the ideals 
of the declining gasbah. 


They all wanted to articulate their culture audibly in a new order of 
urban environment which, based on new social relations and new 
economic structures, promoted an advanced cognitive development. The 
result of this process was a gradual change from a traditional self-stated- 
ness into a modern self-statement among these Muslims. Accordingly, 
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this new self-statement demanded a new institutional structure. The 
mobilization of the religious elite was, however, a conditio sine qua non. 
A consensual identity as was personified by the charismatic figure S. 
Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri was thus instrumentalized for the new program- 
matics. But the aspired solidarity did not transgress the microcosm of the 
Nadwah; it was confined to its limits, and even here, there emerged 
massive problems, discernble in the tensions between intellectuals and 
traditional scholars during the next years. The consensus was obviously 
still not broad enough and many representatives of the traditional urban 
and especially of the traditional rural sector did not subcribe to the new 
movement, the prime mover of which was a deputy collector. In fact, the 
Barelwis turned out to be the strongest opponents of this urban reformist 
movement. However, very soon the economic and social power of the 
new intermediary groups and the connections of the intellectuals with the 
colonial media took over the task for a short while. Accordingly, just in 
the tradition of its genesis, the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ was dominated by the 
rationalist, cognitive approach advanced by Shibli, an Islamic avantgar- 
dist, not ап ‘alim in the strict sense. According to Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadawi, he was “the first... to answer in their [orientalists and critiques 
of Islam] way (tarigah) and their method (aslib)." ^ This means that the 
Nadwah was an elitist avantgardist move primarily concerned with the 
integration with colonial public, and secondarily with a change in Islamic 
scholarship and the unity of religious scholars. In fact, the innovations 
brought forward by the Nadawis did not aim at changing the new urban 
structure perse to which the members of the Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ and their 
prime movers saw themselves exposed, and to which they partially 
belonged socially. Even if Nadawi sources persist that the council had an 
impact on the entire national life (milli zindagi) of the Muslims (waqf, 
translations of the Qur'an, supervision of religious education in formal 
schools, time for congregational prayer etc.) there is no doubt that these 
achievements were bare of structural changes. Notwithstanding the social 
embedment of the prime mover ‘Abd al-Ghafur the traditional forces — 
the gasbahwalds and the religious elite — around the quietistic Naqshban- 
di-Mujaddidi tradition, with sherifian and Wali-Allahi descent and 
protagonists of manqulat finally could assert their own interest. They 
gradually gained ground most probably because of their strong ties with 
traditionally accepted leaders and patterns of social and religious dis- 
course. They took over the charge with the chairmanship of the well 
known historian S. ‘Abd al-Hayy in 1915, a charge which is — apart from 
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a short interlude — held by his descendants upto the present day. Indeed, 
as the reading of the official histary of the Nadwah itself suggests, what 
was once to be an open, council of religious scholars seems to have thus 
become a family affair." However, with the help of an extensive da'wah 
wing and through inter Muslim communication pursued, the Nadwat 
al-‘Ulama’ soon was able to establish its links with trans-national Islamic 
institution like the Islamic World League. 
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(Chandigarh, 1986), рр. 29 ff ; some Nadawi sources are : Mohammad Idháq Jalis 
Nadawi/Shams Tabriz Khan, Ta’ rikh Nadwat al- ‘Ulama’ (Lukhnow, 1983), vols. i 
and ii (official history of the Nadwah); Muhammad al-Hasani, Sirat Mawldna 
Muhammad ‘AH Monglri, Валіі Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ (Karachi, n.d.); Sayyid ‘Abd 
al-Hayy bin Fakhr al-Din al-Hasant, Nuzhat al-Khawatir wa Bahyat al-Masdml wa 
al-Nawazir, ed. Sayyid Abu al-Hasan Ali al-Hasani al-Nadawi (Karachi, 1976), vol. 
viii, pp. 445-449 (Arabic) (henceforth Nuzhat), Sayyid Sulayman Nadawi, Hayat-i 
Shibi (Lahore, n.d.), esp. рр. 372 ft; Sayyid Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali Nadawi, Науй4 
‘Abd al-Hayy (Karachi, 1985). 


(4) See, for example, SM. Ikram, Modern Muslim India and the Birth of Pakistan 
(Lahore, 1977[3]), pp. 121 f; B.D. Metcalf, Revival, pp. 336 ff. 


(5 Cf. Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A Socio-Intellectual History of the Isna ' Ashari Shi- 
"Ls in India (New Delhi, n.d.), vol. ii, pp. 196 ff, esp. 207 ff. 

(6) СЕ Francis Robinson, “The ‘Ulama’ of Farangi Mahall and their Adab,” in B.D. 
Metcalf (ed.), Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of ADAB in South Asian 
Islam (Berkeley, 1984), pp. 152-183; Muhammad Rad& Ansari, Bani-i Dars-i 
Nizam! (Lucknow, 1973). For the Dars- Nizami, cf. GMD. Sufi, Al-Minhäj : 
Evolution of Curricula in the Muslim Educational Institutions (Lahore [repr.] 1981), 
pp. 60-76. For the Naqshbandiyah, its dissemination and its branches, see now 
Marc Gaboriean/Alexandre Popovic/Thierry Zarcone (eds.), Naqshbandls : His- 
torical Developments and Present Situation of a Muslim Mystical Order (Istanbul, 
1990). 


(7) Cf. JRI. Cole, Roots of North Indian Shi'‘ism in [ran and Iraq Religion and State 
in Awadh, 1722-1859 (Berkeley, 1988), pp. 50 f, 142 and p. 208. 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(24) 


Cf. William Hoey, A Monograph on Trade and Manufactures in Northern India 
(Lucknow, 1880). 

С.А. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Baraars: North Indian Society in the Age of 
British Expansion, 1770-1870 (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 46-52, 102, 111, 192 f; Cole, 
Roots, pp. 83, 87 et passim. 

See, for example, Hamza Alawi, “Die koloniale Transformation in Indien, Ruck- 

schritt vom Feudalismus zum Kapitalismus," in J.H. Grevemeyer (ed.), Tradition- 
ale Gesellschaften und ewropaischer Kolonialismus (Frankfurt AM. 1981), pp. 

158-208; Cole, Roots, pp. 253 ff; Reinhard Schulze, "Islamische Kultur und soziale 
Bewegung," in Peripherie (Bonn), No. 18/19 April 1985, pp. 60-84. 

Bayly, Rulers, pp. 439 f; compare also У.Т. Oldenburg, The Making of Colonial 
Lucknow, 1857-1877 (Princeton, New Jersey, 1984), p. 47 and District Gazetteers 
of the United Provinces, XIX, Cawnpure, p. 75. 


Cf. Носу, Monograph, pp. 29 ff., and Bayly, Rulers, pp. 441 ff. 

Oldenburg, Lucknow , p. XXL 

Cf. Th.R. Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revolt: India, 1857-70 (Princeton, 1965), esp. 
pp. 134 ff. 

For Cawnpure, cf. Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. ix (New Delhi, New Edition), 
pp. 315-320. Octroi already had been installed some years earlier in Lucknow. 
For changes in economic conditions of the Muslims in the U.P., c£. Lance Brennan, 
“The Illusion of Security: The Background to Muslim Separatism in the United 
Provinces," in Modern Asian Studies (MAS), vol. 18/2 (1984), pp. 237-272. 
Bayly, Rulers, pp. 357, 354-56, 455 f., 190; cf. also Cole, Roots, pp. 235, 285 f. 


Th.R. Metcalf. Land, Landlords, and the British Raj (Borkoley, 1979), p. 318. For 
the ta'allugdars' role in education, see op. cit., pp. 318-326 and 352-362. 

R. Russell/K. Islam, “Satirical Verses of Akbar IIahabodi (1846-1921)," in MAS, 
vol. 8/1 (1977), pp. 1-58, bere p. 56; cf. also Bayly, Rulers, p. 456. 


Scriptualistic in the sense of C. Geertz, [slam Observed (London, 1968). 


In which way the Barelwis still make very much use of these traditional modes of 
communication has been elaborated in S. Jamal Malik: “The Luminous Nurani; 
Charisma and Political Mobilisation among the Barelwis in Pakistan,” in Pnina 
Werbner (ed.), Person, Myth and Society in South Алап Islam, Social Analysts 
(Adelaide, No. 28, 1990), pp. 38-50. 

Cf. Reinhard Schulze, /slamischer Internationalionus uni 20. Jahrhundert (Leiden, 
1990), pp. 34 tf. 


C£. Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual History of Islam in India (Edinburgh, 1969), p. 58; 
Shaikh Muhammad Ikram, Maw i Kawthar (Lahore, 1984{12]), р. 187. 


Zuhür al-Islam Fathpuri was a student of Lutf-Allah ‘Aligarhi (d. 1916) and a 
khalifah of Fadl al-Rahmin Ganj Muradabadi (1793-1895). Cf. al-Hasanī, Strat, 
p- 130; Nuzhat , pp. 205 f. 
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05) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 
(29) 


(31) 


‘Abd al-Ghafür as quoted in Muhammad ‘Abd al-Razzāq Kanpari, Үда4 Аууйт 
(Hyderabad, 1946), pp. 102 f. 


Cf. Kanpüri, Yadi Ayyam, р. 103. Due to lack of source material I could not trace 
names of the participants at this stage of formation. 


This change of perception has been discussed іп S. Jamal Malik, /slamisierung in 
Pakistan: Untersuchungen zur Auflosung autochthoner Strukturen (Wiesbaden, 
1989), Ch. I, bere p. 38. 


Cf. Kànpári, Yad-4 Ayam, p. 103. 


The Nadawi sources, however, do not mention the endeavours of ‘Abd al-Ghafur 
etc. but instead state twenty ‘Ulama’ who agreed upon this plan and became the 
first supporter and members of the Nadwat al-"Ulama' ; among them there was 
one Farangi МаһаШ and teacher in the Canning College - Muhammad Fadl- 
Allah (d. 1894), a` well known та“ Г scholar who was inclined to mystical 
prachces and who is said to have little qualification in manqwiat ; cf. Nuzhat, p. 364f 
— and some Deobandis — see also Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri, Ru’ 2 
Nadwat al- Лата’ 1894 (Kanpur, 1894), part І, pp. 22 f (henceforth Rw’ idad); in 
later Nadaw! writings this number of twenty is reduced to fourteen leaving out inter 
alia the representative of Farangi Mahall; cf. Jalis, Ta'rikh, vol. i, p. 96, and 
al-Hasani, Sirat, p. 116. However; it seems to be too early at this stage of research 


to suggest that“ _ there were no Farangi Mahallis with the nadwat al-‘ulama ..” 


tegrationisis as well as isolationists. Similar divergencies can be made out among 
the Deobandis, for example, in the case of Ashraf ‘АШ Thánawi (d. 1941) who also 
supported the Nadwah in its formative phase. Indeed, he took pains to reform the 
Muslim middie class women. 


It is important to note bere that tbe MujaddidI branch of tbe Nagshbendiysh was 
rather quietistic while the branch of Shah Wali-Allih subsequently became more 
militant; cf. Hamid Algar, “Political Aspects of Naqshbandi History,” in Marc 
Gaborieau etal. (eds.), Naqshbandls , esp. рр. 134-136, and D.W. Damrel, “ The 
Spread of Nagshbandis Political Thought in the Islamic World " in op ctt., esp. 
pp.275-282. 


With the recurrence to mystical ideas and orders the new age groups probably 
attempted to neutralize the achievements of the mystics of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, as had been the case of the Tariqjah-i Muhammadiyah; cf. J.S. Trimin- 
gham, The Sig? Orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971), Chs. IV and IX, and R. Schulze, 


nternationalinnus , pp. 19-26. 
€ pp. 19 
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(32) 


G3) 
G4) 


G5) 


3$ 


G8) 


(39) 
(40) 
41) 
(42) 
(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


For Lutf-Allah "Aligarhi, see Nuzhat, p. 380 f; Rahmān ‘Ali, Tadhkirah-i ‘Ulama’ -i 
Hind, tr. Muhammad Ayyüb Qadirî (Karachi, 1964), p. 451 (henceforth ТОН) 


СЕ. al-Hasani, Sfratp.8. 


Cf. al-Hasani, Strat, pp. 16 f, 19-25, 28 f. For Fadl al-Rahmin Ganj Muradabadi, 
see Sayyid Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali Nadawi, Tadhkirah-l Hadrat Mawland Fadl al-Rah- 
man Ganj MurüdabüdI (Karachi, 1985), (henceforth THMFRGM ); Nuzhat, pp. 
362-364; TUH, pp. 379 f. 


Cf. THMFRGM, pp. 19 Ё., 52 £., 65 f~; Shams Tabriz Khan, Sadr Yar Jang Habib 
al-Rahindn Khan Sherwani (Karachi, 1981), p. 49. Of course, living in economically 
desolated circumstances was for a Sufi often regarded a virtue. 


S. Muhammad ‘AIî Mongiri as quoted in THMFRGM , p. 97. 


СЕ al-Hasani, 51731, pp. 65. In how far Mongiri stood in contrast to the religious 
perceptions of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who himself was a descendant of a Nagshban- 
dí-Mujeddidi family, will be discussed in a subsequent contribution. 


Cf. al-Hasani, Sirat, рр. 32, 48 f, 63 ff; compare also Imdad Sabiri, Farangryon Ka 
Jal (Delhi, 1979 (2]), pp. 188, 198 f., 310, 370 f. However, Mongirf’s participation 
in the Мој і movement is not unequivocal. As is suggested, he was concemed 
with the internal rather than with the external Jihad and with combatting mis- 
sionaries (cf. Nuzhar, pp. 446 f); his mundzarah activity did not necessarily imply 
a reluctance towards or rejection of religious and social change among Maslims. 
Rather on the contrary, combatting etc. necessitated a clear tendency towards 
refom. Simular features can also be made out for Sayyid Mumtaz ‘Al; cf. Gail 
Minanlt, “Sayyid Mumtaz Ali and Huquq an-Niswan: An Advocate of Women’s 
Rights in India in the late Nineteenth Century, " in MAS , 24/1/1990, pp. 147-172. 


Cf. Kanpuri, Yad-i Ayydm, pp. 103 ff; R&'idàd, pp. 22 f. 

For the following, cf. RZ'idad, pp. 10-16. 

Cf. Ru’ idad, pp. 16-17. 

Oldenburg, Lucknow , p. XX 

S. Mushtàq ‘AIT had learned at the feet of great Deobandi as well as Saháranpürt 


scholars; cf. Jalis, Ta’ rikh, vol. i, pp. 100-103; also al-Hasani, Sirar, p. 118 f. For the 
following cf. al-Hasani, Strat, pp. 119 and Ru’ idad, pp. 10-16. 


R. Griffith to C.A. Elliott on 30th August 1871, in Selections from the Records of 
the Government of India, Home Department, No. CCV, Home Department Senal 
No. 2: Correspondence on the Subject of the education on the Muhammadan 
Community in British India and Their Employment in the Public Service Generally 
(Calcutta, 1886), p. 192. 


Cf. Ri iddd, рр. 20-22. The issue of discipline and moral education, for example, 
had been raised by the British in 1887 and a new policy was envisaged by the Home 
Departments. Cf. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department, Мо. CCLXV: Papers Relating to Discipline and Moral Training їп 
Schools and Colleges in India (Calcutta, 1890), pp. 1-18. igs 
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(49) 


(50) 


(51) 
(52) 
(53) 


(54) 


Th.R. Metcalf, Land, pp. 341 f, 352, 366 f. 

The number of subscribers amounted to 74; cf. Rw idad, pp. 24-27. 

Imdad-Allah is regarded to have been one of the militant forces during the 
rebellion. He was the fifth Imam of the Shah Wali-Allahi movement and in 1859/60 


had migrated to Makkah to lead the movement from the exile. For Imdad-Allah, 
cf. Imdad متكاطة5‎ Jal, pp. 4-10, 15 f. 183 ТОН, pp. 122-124; Nuzhat , pp. 80-82. 


Cf. Rà'idad, рр. 122-27. Also none of the “seculars” came from Kanpur. Due to 
lack of sources I could not trace the ressons for this. 

Cf. Kanpuri, Yad-i Ayyan, рр. 103 ff. Ibrahim Агул had established the Madrasah 
Ahmadiyah їп Arah which was running on modern patterns since 1890, with a 
modern curriculum and English; cf. S. Sulayman Nadawi, Науй--5$МЫП, p. 382; 
Nuzhat, cf. 4 f. For Muhammad Husayn Ва аз Lahon, see Nuzhat, pp. 4 f~; В.Р. 
Metcalf, Revival, passim. For Ghulam Hasnayn Kinturi, see Nuzhat, рр. 347. 


About sixty-two ‘Ulama’ participated, most of them teachers (mudarris) 
and Sayyds, few traditional doctors (hakims), notables (ru'asa and khans), muftls 
and teachers in the formal education system, primarily originating from Kanpur, 
Aligarh and Allahabad, Bhopal and the gagbahs and cities in the vicinities. Out of 
another 200 participants most were religious scholars (45), ashraf (25), huffaz (15), 
khansiru'asa'ImIrs (19/16/12 47); lawyers/munshis (13/22 35) and other 
government employees, traders and merchants as well as journalists and students. 


Cf. Bayly, Rulers, pp. 441 f. 
Al-Hasani, Sirat, p. 125 f. 


More than 80 of those invited did not participate due to distance or religious 
commitments. 


The constitution comprised 26 points. Among others the establishment of an 
administrative council was suggested and the position of ‘Ulama’ was elevated 
vis-a-vis others, the office of the март was defined and the procedure for 
meetings, income and expenditure elaborased. The four issues raised were : 1) 
Reform of the current religious curriculum; 2) Presence of the chairmen of 
religious schools m the annual meetings of the Nadwah; 3) Organization of 
religious schools under few great Dar al-‘Ulim like Deoband, Fayd-i ‘Amm, and 
Madrasah Ahmadiyah, Arah; 4) Support for the Fayd-i ‘Amm. Cf. R&'idad, рр. 
70-74. 


Cf. al-Hasani, Sirat, pp. 127 f; Ru’ idad, pp. 40-61. 


As stated above their commitment was focusing on tarbiyatand taʻlim, ijtihad and 
the rejection of political activism, just in line with the salaff movement and with 
the Mujaddidi tradition. 


See, for example, Habib al-Rshman Khan Sherwani, 'Ulama'-i Salaf (Karachi 
[repr.], 1979), which was a product of the Nadwat al- Ulamā’. The Nadawis did, 
however, not distinguish of who was a salaf, obviously not only the khulafa' but 
also later traditionaries, scholars and Sufis were meant. Similarly, Muhammad 
‘Abduh, when talking about salaf, the community of the elders, used the term 
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(58) 
(59) 


(68) 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


(72) 


“more generally to refer to the central tradition of Sunni Islam in its period of 
development.” See Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age (Oxford, 
1962), p. 149. ١ 


Cf. Jalis, Ta’ rikh, vol. i, pp. 137. 


conventions of the movement and was the first to send his son to the Dar al-"Ulüm 
of the Nadwah set up some years later. He died іп 1907 in Makkah; cf. al-Hasani, 
Sirat, p. 135; also Jalis, Ta’ rikA, vol. i, passim. 


For the following, cf. al-Hasani, Strat, р. 146-154, and Jalis, Ta’ rikh, vol. 1, pp. 
139-151. 


Cf. David Lelyveld, Aligarh, esp. Chii. 


Both mystical scholars had tried to reconcile mysticism with orthodoxy and their 
works were famous in the Sufi field. They both also had been very much connected 
with the courts contrary to most of the Sufis of that time. 


I.T. Platts, A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English (Lahore, 1983 [first 
1911]), p. 758. 


S. Muhammad ‘Ali Mongiri as quoted in al-Hasant, Strat, pp. 151 ff. 
Cf. Abul Kalam Azad in aj-Hilal, vol. 4/9-10, March 4 & 11th 1914, p. 177. 


Certainly, Nadawi sources give the impression that the following elaboration was 
alone Mongirr' s. Cf. al-Hasani, Sirat, pp. 153-160; Jalis, Ta’ rikh, vol. 1, pp. 139-153. 


Cf. Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home Department, 
Reports on the Publications issued and Registered in the Several Provinces of British 
India during the Year(s) 1882-1898 (Calcutta, 1883-1899); here only the “North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh.” 


Oldenburg, Lucknow , pp. 238-241. Compare also Th.R. Metcalf, Land, Pp. 
319-322. et passim. 


СЕ Shams Tabeiz Khan, Sadr Yar Jang, p. 151. The problem for setting up an 
integrated curriculum may have laid in the quarrels between the factions around 
Shibli and Mongzi and his successors. 

S. ‘Abd al-Hayy, a descendant of the Shah Wal-Allah line, was the helper of 
Mongiri for many years and later became the Nazim of the Nadwat al-"Ulamà'. 
The decline rs documented in his book Dehlfawr Us Ke Ajraf, ed. Sadiqah Dhakki 
(Lahore [repr.], 1979); cf. also 5. Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali Nadawi, Hayat- ‘Abd al-Hayy, 
pp. 117-130. 

For the following cf. Sayyid ‘Abd alHayy, “Hindustan Ke Nigab-e Dars men 
Waqtan fa Waqtan kiya kiya Ingilab Hu'en Hain?,” in al-Nadwah, vol. GÀ, Feb. 
1909, pp. 3-17. He later elaborated on this important issue. 
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(73) 


(74) 
(75) 


333 


Several issues may be important in this context : the different scholarly cultures of 
Lucknow and Delhi who fought for intellectual hegemony, the spiritual, sanginous 
and marriage pattems prevalent among these traditions as well аз the proximity 
(socio-economic amd political) to colonial power. Also it may be pointed out here 
that Shibli, although stressing the need for more талй, was rather concerned 
with a new "ilm al-kalam which was heavily criticized by the ‘Ulama’. This only 
would underline his pragmatic approach vis-a-vis the religious establishment, cf. 
Jamal Malik, ^Ma'quiat and Manqulat, the Nature of Change in Islamic Scholar- 
ship in the Twentieth Century” (in preparation). 

Muhammad al-Hasani, Ptyam-i Nadwat al-‘Ulama’ (Karachi, n.d.), pp. 35-37. 
Like MacDonnell, Sec. to the Government, had said in 1887, the British education 
policy was primarily concerned with literary instruction. But due to the purely 
secular character of Western learning and emancipation of thought, the problem 
of standard of dicipline had arisen. See Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, No. CCLXV, op. cit, pp. 11 f. 


S. Sulayman Nadawi, Hayat Shibli, p. 47. 
Cf. ak Hasani, Phy, рр. 10724 f. 
Cf. Shams Tabriz Khan, Ta’ rik^, vol. ii. 


KIFAYAT AL-TAFSIR OF NISHAPURI : 
A RARE MANUSCRIPT 


M.A. SATTAR 
Introduction 


ABU ‘Abd al- ‘Rahman Isma ‘ll b. Ahmad b. Abd-Allah al-Hiri al-Darir 
al- -Nishüpüri,' or Nisübüri or Naysábüri (361-431/971-1038), was one of 
the most outstanding commentators on the Оша an in 4th/5th century 
Hijrah. He wrote many books on Islamic sciences, especially in the field 
of Tafsir (Exegesis of the Qur’an) and Hadith‘ (Traditions of the Prophet). 
A voluminous work of this savant, under the title Kifayar al-Tafsir (Suf- 
ficiency of the Commentary), is a proof of his great erudition and 
profound knowledge of Qur'anic hermeneutics. Unfortunately, this Tafsir 
exists, at least partly, іп a rare manuscript but no study, so far as is known, 
has yet been made on it. Naturally, this work merits our special attention 
as it was originally written about one thousand years ago and still exists 
today as one of the earliest manuscripts. In the following paragraphs, we 
have endeavoured to examine it, comparing it, where required, with the 
Tafsir of Tabari’ on certain points, to judge the standing of the author, 
Hiri, in the field of Tafsir. Tabari’s work is chosen for the purpose of 
comparison because it is the only easily available, comprehensive and 
authentic commentary produced before Hiri. 


Description of the Manuscript 


The title, Kifayat al-Tafsir, speaks for itself that it is an “exhaustive” 
and “sufficient” commentary on the Qur’an. It is difficult to ascertain if 
any complete copy of the work survives; however, a considerable portion 
of it is preserved in the Istanbul University Library, No. 350A 1787, under. 
the aforementioned title and also under Tafsir al-Nisabiiri.’ Fortunately, 
we have obtained a microfilm of this unique copy from the said library. 
According to Brockelmann," a copy of the work is preserved in the Astane 
Chods Library at Meshhed, Iran, under the No. “Mesh. Ш, 56, 75.” W. 
Ahlwardt” records that a copy of the Tafsir is also to be found in the Berlin 
Library, No. 939(3), under the title al-Kifdyah by Isma'il b. ‘Abd-Allah 
al-Hiri al-Nisabiri. Unfortunately, the authorities of these latter two 
libraries were unable to confirm its existence. 
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As mentioned, we have with us a large number of Surahs (chapters) 
from the latter portion of this Tafsir, from Surah “Sad” up to the end of 
“al-Nas,” the last chapter of the Qur'an. The Istanbul MS. starts thus: 


عن ضعف ملکیی أن يد خل على بفير اذنى وغضب وام يعلم أنهما ملكين 
فزع منهما قالوا يعنى الملكين الذين دخلا عليه لاتخف ياد اود خصمان 
أى نحن خصمان قال بعض 


It is apparent that the MS. begins at a point in the commentary on the 
22nd verse of Surah “Sad,” the XXXVI chapter of the Qur’an. It is, 
however, not complete from here on, because a cursory glance at the work 
shows that some chapters are missing here and there. For instance, one 
finds that in folio 20a Sirah “al-Dukhan” ™ ends and in the same folio 
Sirah “Muhammad” 1 begins, and in between two chapters” are missing. 
In addition to the commentary on the larger part of the “Sad,” altogether 
there are 65 chapters, along with the commentary, to be found in the 
present copy. 


The MS. in its present state comprises 193 folios, 280x170mm, 19 lines 
to the page. The transcript, in a scholar's naskh, is undated; and the name 
of the scribe is also not mentioned. Obviously the MS. has no title-page, 
because it is the last portion of the whole work and more than two-thirds 
of the commentary is missing from the beginning. The arrangement of 
the chapters in some particular folios" shows that the missing Sürahs, 
subsequent to "Sád," are intentionally omitted, because there are no 
gaps, or signs of missing folios, between existing and non-existing Surahs. 
It appears that the MS. originally was not paginated and the present 
pagination is presumably by a cataloguer. He has numbered the folios 
serially and sometimes in a haphazard manner. 


As a whole the work is legible though in places it is obscure and 
puzzling. It is not carefully copied and is replete with errors. Sometimes 
the diacritical points are not properly used. Occasionally a later hand has 
inserted vowels or made a correction on the margin, not always properly. 
To mark the distinction between commentary and verses the copyist has 
transcribed the former in small letters and the latter in over-lined thick 
letters. In folio 193a, the author or the scribe has inserted many lines of 
poetry, in alphabetical order, which seem to have no connection with the 
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particular chapter, but generally offering advice to the readers. At the 
end of the MS. we have the following colophon:" 


وهذاآخر تفسيرٌأبو عبد ال حمن اسماعيل بن أحمد النيسا ری الضرير 
PEE PE ТУЧА А‏ عه 


So, it is certain that the book originally was written by our author, Hiri. 
From what he says in the preface to his work Wujuh al-Qur' án, it appears 
that he finished this Tafsir before composing the former. It may be added 
that though the MS. is not carefully copied, we can still form a general 
idea about it and put forward some comments on it. We shall now proceed 
to evaluate the contribution of the author in this book. With this aim, a 
general review of the work, with short citations on certain points, and then 
two longer examples, with comments and comparison, will be presented. 


An Estimation and Review of the Work 


We notice that, by and large, there were three categories of commen- 
taries in circulation during our author's time — (1) Traditional commen- 
tary (Tafsir bi’ I-Ma' thir) with [snad (or Sanad, the chain of authorities on 
which a Tradition is based), (2) Traditional Tafsir without /snad, and (3) 
Rational commentary (Tafsir bi’ I-Ra' у)! H Hiri’s Exegesis falls under the 
second and the third headings. It is Traditional, we believe, because he 
offers the relevant commentaries from the Prophet, if any, his Com 
panions, the Followers of the Companions, the Followers of the Fol- 
lowers of the Companions (Tab‘ al-Tabi‘in), etc. There may be a dozen 
authorities or more for a single difficult word or phrase. At some points 
the sources differ, and when this is the case, the author, after expounding 
the opposing view and giving the supporting statements, puts forward his 
own view and the reasons for it. Let us examine some aspects of his 
Traditional commentary: 


(1) Asbab al-Nuzul (Occasions of the Revelation) : This has an 
important bearing on understanding the Qur'an. Without the knowledge 
of a particular occasion on which a particular verse was revealed, it 
becomes difficult to follow the real sense of the Оша ап. In this commen- 
tary the author narrates the reliable Asbab al- Nuziil.? In other words, the 
background of a chapter (or parts thereof) is recorded in its proper place. 
His presentation discloses the view that the Qur’an was not revealed for 
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а particular occasion only, but for all time; the particular occasion is now 
past. His chief interest is to see how it can be a guide for all time to come. 


(2) The Qur’anic stories are important for the purpose of guidance, 
and interesting from a historical point of view. In some cases the stories 
are briefly mentioned; in this connection the author has collected ample 
material from the early sources to establish the purpose of the Qur’an. 


(3) In Tafsir literature, a special place i is given to the science of the 
recitation of the Qur'àn (“Пт al-Qira’ аһ)? In his commentary, the author 
records the various ways of reading (certain words) and gives preference 
to one possible reading over another. He also gives the variation of 
punctuation, vowels, etc. He quotes from the earliest authorities and the 
seven famous Qur’an-readers. Among them Abü ‘Amr (d.154/770), ‘Asim 
(d.158/774) and Hamzah (d.156/772) are frequently mentioned?! We 
may present two citations of variant readings: 


اذانو دی للصلولامن يوم الجمعة فا سعوا, أى فامشواوقيل : فامضوا, وقرى به 
قال عمر بن الخطاب رضى الله عنه : УА"‏ فامضواالى ذكر الله أحب 
الى من قرأ فاسعوا الى ذكر الله لان فاسعوا من السعى وفامضوامن المضى 
بالسكينة " وقال FOES‏ ” فاسعوا بالنية JU S"‏ بعض : ” فاسعوا بالقلب ” 
وقيل ”فاسعوابالسكينة والوقار ؟الى ذكر «ШИ‏ الى الخطبة Lo‏ الجمعة 
وذروا البيع , واتركوا البيع بعدالاذان وهو الاذان الاخرة ولو باع لكان 
ذلك مكر وهاوالامرالاول”فاسعواالى ذكرالله gl pal”‏ جوب 


In this passage the author provides us with different readings of Fa’ s‘aw 
(hasten) and records the opinions of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and Qatadah 
(d.117/735), the authorities on the interpretation of the Qur'ün. The 
second quotation reads: 


کی لايكون دولة, وقرى دّولة بالرفع والفتح وقيل : همالفتان بمعنى واحد 
وقيل من قرأ برفع الدال فهو على الاسم ومن قرأ بنصب الدال فهو على 
المصدر قال أبوعمرورضه: برفعالدال الشىءالذى يتناول منأيدى الناس 
وبنصب الدال الظفر“كى لايكون دولة “أى بين الاغنياء منكم 
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In this passage the author furnishes us with variant readings of the word 
Dülah (a change of time or fortune) and the opinion of Abü 'Amr, a 
leading authority on the Qur'àn-reading. 


(4) According to their origin, the chapters are in their titles denoted 
as Makkan or Madinan. This chronological grouping, already carried 
through by the earliest commentators, is merely followed by him. Under 
the title he puts the number of verses, words, and even letters. If there is 
any difference of opinion with regard to these points he records it without 


(5) If any chapter has some excellent quality, mentioned by the 
Prophet, he records it in a proper place. The above points entirely depend 
on Traditions, and nobody can exercise his own intellect in regard to 
them. The author has collected this kind of material from Traditions; so 
we may call his commentary partly Tafsir bi' I-Ma' thur (Commentary by 
the Transmitted Traditions). 


Besides being a Traditional commentary his Kifayah may be called 
partly a Ratio-juristic commentary in the sense that the author explains 
questions of jurisprudence, the principles of figh, topics of scholastic 
theology, grammatical matters, etc. The following points may be 
presented to clarify this view: 

(1) With regard to the philological and linguistic matters, Hiri follows 
a simple process. His main purpose seems to be to explain the Qur’an іт 
ап easy manner so that the meaning could be readily understood. He 
always offers philological, grammatical and rhetorical explanations of 
difficult words and phrases; and if necessary refers to the relevant 
authorities. He always points out the meanings of hard terms in his own 
simple words. He quotes from poetry, occasionally, in support of his 
explanation and discusses other essential elements connected with the 
Таўзїт. 

(2) It 5 known that the text of the Qur'ün is not systematically 
arranged like a regular book, for this reason he explains the text verse by 
verse pointing out the mutual connection of the preceding and following 
verses. He tries to bring home to his reader the realization that the object 
of the Qur’anic message is to purify human beings and guide them to the 
Tight path. 

(3) One ; important characteristic of his Exegesis is that, being a 
Shàfi'i jurist, he appears to have defended the arguments of his own 
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school of law. He deals in some detail with those verses from which 
commandments and prohibitions are deduced. He quotes the opinions 
of Abu Hanifah and Shafi‘i, and finally gives his own in favour of the 
Shafi'i school of thought. 


(4)With regard to the scholastic theology (Kalam), he refutes the 
Mu'tazilites' view and supports the Ash‘arites’ view. The former con- 
sidered the Qur’an to be created, and the latter believe that it is un- 
created. 25 On this point our author’s view is expressed thus:”” 


الرحمن ple‏ القرآن.فيه ثلاثة أقاويل : احدما الرحمن Не‏ القرآن 
جبرائيل وجبرائيل محمدا محمد أمته والثانى الرحمن علم محمدا 
التوحيد بالقرآن .... والثالك ple‏ القران أى باطن القرآن وتاويله 
وتفسيرك ومعانيه بالا لهام GLE‏ الانسان فيه دليل على أن القرآن غير 
مخلوق لانه خص القرآن بالتعليم وخص الانسان بالخلق فلوكان مخلوقا 
لقال خلق القرآن . خلق الإنسان فيه ثلاث ةأقاويل 


(“The Merciful (Allah) taught the Qur’an” — On this (verse) there 
are three views : the first is that the Merciful taught Jibra'il the Qur'an 
and Jibra’il taught Muhammad, and Muhammad taught his community; 
the second is that the Merciful taught Muhammad the Unity of Allah 
through the Qur’an;... the third is that “He taught the Qur’an” means the 
inner meaning of the Qur’an, its explanation, interpretation, and mean- 
ings by inspiration. "He created man" — in this (verse) there is an 
indication that the Qur'àn is uncreated, because He specified the Qur'an 
as being taught and specified man as being created. If it were created He 
would have said “Не created the Qur’an.”] 


With this interpretation the author tries to prove that the Qur'an is 
not created. It is to be noted that in the matter of theology and 
jurisprudence, he seems to be careful. He discusses these points oc- 
casionally and avoids unnecessary controversies. His primary concern, as 
mentioned earlier, is an illustration of the Qur'an and all the rest is 
secondary. It is obvious from the above points that the author uses his 
intellect in his commentary and in this sense his work falls partly under 
the head of Tafsir bi'l-Ra'y (Commentary by the Opinion). 
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Some Other Features 


He invariably paraphrases the Basmalah at the beginning of each 
chapter in accordance with its subject matter. In support of. this point, we 
may quote the following line? 


بسم الله الخ . بسم الله الملك القدوس الذى يثبت المصلين على الحضور 
ويعاقب الكافرين على الجحود 


Following the theme of the Surah, he explains the Basmalah thus: “In 
the name of Allah, the Sovereign King, the Holy One, Who makes the 
worshippers steadfast in their attendance (at the prayers) and punishes 
the unbelievers for their denial (of the prayers)." 


Another citation from his commentary reads thus:” 


بسم الله الر حمن الر حيم بسم رب الخلائق أجمعين الذى ينهى عن متابعة 
الشيطانالر جيم 


Following the subject matter of Surat “al-Nās,” where the men are taught 
to seek refuge in Allah from the evil whisperings of the slinking (devil), 
the author paraphrases Basmalah thus: “In the name of the Lord of the 
whole universe, Who forbids the following of the devil, the stoned." 


À notable method of Hiri which may also be stated is that he does not 
record the chain of narrators (sanad) for the Traditions, but only refers 
to the final authorities. This was a common practice during his time 
among scholars; because the authenticity of Hadith, through the sys- 
tematic arrangement of both sanad and matn(text), had already been 
established earlier by the famous Muhaddithun (Traditionists). 


His style of presentation can be judged from the following oft- 
repeated phrases throughout the work: Fihi gissah is an introduction to a 
story. In other words, it means that the Mufassir is going to record a story 
or some historical background for the passage concerned. Fihi su'àl 
means that there is а controversy on the point under consideration. 
Al-jawab means “the following would be the answer to the problem." 
Ikhtalafü fihi indicates that there is a difference of opinion among the 
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authorities. Hadhà sahih means “this is the genuine one.” The phrase Qad 
marra dhikruhu fi Surat kadhd is used for the purpose of reference, which 
means that he never repeats a point if it has once been discussed. Fad! 
al-Surah means that the author is going to state the excellent quality of 
the chapter concerned. Now it may be proper to examine two longer 
passages : 
Example I 1 
(ye IF, gaa 
وعدد حروفها‎ au fe وا لبطش . ومی كلها‎ oe E لهذ السورئ اسمان‎ 
ألف وأربع مائة واحد وثلثون حرفا . وعدد كلماتها ثلاثمائة وست‎ 
وروی أبى بن كعب رضه‎ OUT وأربعون كلمة, وغدداياتها خمسون وتسع‎ 
L4 - - s Ф r - ә 
عن النبيى صلعم انه قال من قرأ حم الد خان فى ليله الجمعة غفر له.‎ 


يسم الله الر fet oem‏ 


بسم الله العزيز الرحيم الذى بين فى الذكر الحكيم ان المففرة لمن a gaa‏ 
Ud gpl adi at‏ وتا لی: لم sip КЕ‏ 
قاض لما هو كائن . والكتاب المبين فاقسم بالكتاب المبين وقد مضى 
تفسيرلا حم والكتاب المبين ... عن ابن عنباس رضه والكتاب المبين يعنى 
بين فيه حلاله وحرامه Y poly‏ ونهيه . قال مقاتل بن سليمان : ” واتكتب 
المبين “ يعنى أنه عز يز بين . قوله تعالى اناانز Душ‏ اناائز لنا القرآن فى ليلة 
مباركة وذلك أن جبرئيل عليه السلام ياتى فى الليلة المباركة بجميع ما 
يوحى اليه الى النبى صلعم من القرآن من اللوح المحفوظ الى سماء 
السادسة وأملالا على صف من الملاتكة فى بيت يقال له بيت العزة att‏ 
| أولئك القوم من الملاتكة السفرة والكتبة ولم ينزل جبرئيل عليه السلام 
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بشيى منه الى النبى صلعم من القرآن الا بعد الامر من الله تعالى نزل به فى‎ 
عشزين سنة ويقال فى ثلثة وعشرين سنة..... قوله ”فى ليلة مباركة ” وهى‎ 
ليله القدر السبع والعشرين من شهر رمضان وجميع المفسرين على مذاالا‎ 
مباركة ” ليلة النصف من شعبان “ وتفرد بهذا‎ ШЫ عكرمة فانه قال فى‎ 
القول البركة الثبات والدوام والزيادة وقيل أصل البركة انما مو الخير.‎ 

Lol,‏ الشئوم انما هو الشرياعو ذبالله منه. 


واختلفوا فيه لم سمبى ” ليلة القدر “*ليلةالمباركة فروى عن الشعبيى 
رضه أنه قال البركة فيها نزول جبرائيل عليه السلام والملاتكة 
واستففارهم ودعاو هم للمؤمنين قال الزهرى البركة المنسوبة الى الليل 
لنزول القرآن فيها والتفسير الذى أودعه الله تفالى فى القرآن وقال 
سفيان بن عيينة البركة فيها أن الله تعالى لا يقضيى فيها الا السلامة 
والعافية والثواب ويقضيى البلاء والشدة فى سائر الليالى الا فيها وقيل 


سمى مبا ركا لمافيهامنالامن والخير EUST‏ 
Example П‏ 

سورآالمجارلة 
جملة مذ« السورة مدنية وعددآياتها اثنان وعشرون اية 34à£35.......‏ 


كلماتها أربع مائه وثلثة وسبعون كلمة وعدد حروفها ألف ad aaa s‏ 
واثنان وتسعون حرفا | 
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يسم الله الر حمن الر eim‏ 


وبه نستعين. بسم الله السميع البصير الذى يسمع الأنين ويرزق الضعيف قوله 
РЯ‏ الله قول الت تجا دك فى زوجهاتزلت فى خولة 
بنت ثعلبة بن مالک وزوجها أوس بن الصامت أخى عبادة بن الصامت 
وذلك أنهما تخاصما وتشاجرا وجرى نينهما ظهار وكان الظهار فى 
الجاملية طلاقا حتى جاء الاسلام ولفظ الظهار أن يقول الرجل لإمرأته 
” أنت على كظهر أمى " فتخاصما وتشاجرا فى ذلك وتحاكما الى النبى 
palo‏ ليحكم بينهما فجلس أوس بقر ب النبى صلعم وجلست خولة بقرب O‏ 
عائشة والنبى صلعم بتوسط.فسارت خولة مع عائشة وحدثت معها فى 
السرشيئا فانزل الله تعالى فى الساعة ”قد سمع الله قول التى تجاد لك فى 
زوجها “.فتعجبت عائشة لسرعة نزول هذه الايه فقالت عائشة للنبى 
صلعم قد سمع الله هذل IF pal‏ حدثت معى فى all‏ ” تجادلى * 
يعنى تخاصمک وتشاجرك يعنى خولة ” فى زوجها " يعنى فى شان 
زوجها. وتشتكيى وتضرع الىالله والله يسمع تحاو ركماأى مكالمتكما 
ومراجعتكماان الله سميع بمكالمتهما بصير بامرها. 





الذين یظامروں منكم من نسائهم أى محرمون نسائهم بلفظ الظهار g^ s‏ 

طلاق الجاملية وهو أن يقول الرجل لا مراته انت على كظهرامى مامن امها 

раз‏ أى ماالنساء امهاتهم ان أمهاتهم الا اللاتى ولدنهم وقيل ارضعنهم 

وأنهم ليقولون يعنى الا زواج منكرا أى قبيحا قال لإ مرأته * أنت على 

كظهر امى ,قال ابن عباس ”المنكر الذى لايعر ف فى الشريعة ولا فى السنة “ 
من القول فى الظهار وزورا LÄS‏ وان الله لعفو متجاوزا اذا لم يعاقب 

بتحريم ما احل الله له غفور بعد توبة وندامةثم ذك ركفارةالظهار 
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والذين يظاهرون من نسائهم أى محرمون نسائهم بلفظ الظهار ثم يعودون‎ 
UJ منالتحريم الى التحليل والتحريم لفظ الظهار والتحليل ترك الطلاق‎ 
قالوا.والعود عند الشافعى رضه هو أن يقول الرجل : لا مراته انت على‎ 
كظهر امى فاذا امكن فى الساعة أن يطالقها فى عقيب الظهار فوقف ولم‎ 
يطلقهافذ لك العود ولزم عليه الكفارةا وحملت له المراة واذا طلقها فى‎ 
عليه وحرمت عليه المرالا وعندأبى حنيفة‎ LS عقيب الظهار فلا‎ 
يجامع الر جل فذ لك العود ولزمت عليه الكفارةوحلت له‎ lo رضه العو‎ 
المراة واذا لم يجامع امراته بعد الظهار لا يكون عودا حتى يجامع ولم‎ 

يلزمه الكفارلاو حلت لهالمرالا РЭР‏ 


The above two examples are cited from Hirs Tafsir,” ff.12b-13a and 
55a-55b respectively. These are clear enough to present the nature of his 
contribution; so, a word for word translation seems unnecessary. Com- 
ments, however, on some important points, giving comparison, as men- 
tioned earlier, with Tabari’s Tafsir will be useful here to estimate the 
value of Hiri’s work. Before we embark upon this delicate task, it should 
be noted that as the subject matter and the sources of commentary are 
the same, basically Tabari and Hiri have some common ground and a 
similar approach; but in some aspects naturally they have different 
methods of presentation. 


The main difference between them is with regard to the sanad. While 
transmitting the Traditions, Tabari includes the entire chain of narrators 
— from himself up to the final authority — while Hiri records the final 
authority or only the substance of the Traditions. Briefly, Tabari’s com- 
mentary is based on direct Traditions, while Hiri uses both Traditions 
(directly or indirectly) and intellect. On some points Tabari transmits a 
large number of Traditions and Hiri quotes a few, or vice-versa. 


Comments on Example I (Surah "al-Dukhan") 


Under the title of the chapter, Hiri includes, as usual, an introduction 
mentioning the essential elements of the Surah; while Tabari, perhaps 
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considering it to be common knowledge, remains silent. According to his 
constant method, Hiri paraphrases Basmalah at the commencement of 
this chapter, but Tabari does not feel the necessity of doing so. 


With regard to al-Huruf al-Mugatta‘ar’ (mysterious letters), Hiri 
always tries to give a meaning of his own. For instance, in the present 
Surah, Hà-Mim аге interpreted thus: “Allah is the Judge of all existing 
things.” Tabari,” however, does not record any meaning for these par- 
ticular letters; but on other occasions he presents some kind of meaning. 
For example, in connection with Alif-Lam-Mim , at the beginning of the 
second chapter, Tabari records many opinions of early commentators, 
but not his own. Very often he remains silent on this point. 


Laylah Mubarakah : The first verse evidently points out that the 
Qur'an was revealed on a "Blessed Night." Which particular night in the 
year is meant? On this there is some difference of opinion among the 
authorities. Most of them maintain that it was Laylat al-Qadr (the Night 
of Divine Decree), the Night between the 26th and 27th of Ramadan. On 
the contrary, one of them says that Laylah Mubarakah in this verse means 
"the Night between the 14th and 15th of Sha'ban." Presenting both 
opinions, Hiri says that all commentators agree that it was Laylat al-Qadr, 
but ‘Ikrimah (d.105/723) disagrees with this view. He considers that it was 
Laylat al-nisf min Sha'bàn, and he is alone in maintaining this view. 


In respect to the above point, Tabari’s Tafsir is better documented 
than Hirr's. Tabari“ quotes from three authorities that the “Blessed 
Night" means the Laylat al-Qadr in which the Qur'àn was revealed. 
Briefly, Tabar confines himself to recording the commentaries of his 
predecessors who were authorities on the subject and adds little of his 
own. For the second opinion he offers no particular reference. On the 
other hand, Hiri gives the text or substance of the Traditions and adds 
further views of his own. 


Comments on Example II 


Here in Surah “al-Mujadilah,” after presenting the usual introduction, 
Hiri records the occasions of the revelation of the first few verses. The 
event, according to Hir, was that once Aws b. al-Samit (brother of 
"Ubadah b. al-Samit) and his wife Khawlah (bint Tha'labah b. Malik) 
quarrelled violently, and as a result a Zihar took place. Aws said to his 
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wife Anti ‘alayya ka zahri umm? (You are to me like my mother's back). 
This practice was called Zihar, a form of divorce in pre-Islamic days. After 
a painful controversy they put the matter before the Prophet for final 
judgement. On this occasion the first few verses were revealed as a 
solution to the problem. It is remarkable in Hiri’s statement that he does 
not record any direct Traditions; but the summary of the incident is given 
in his own words. 


Tabari's commentary here also is better documented and fully based 
on Traditions. He records, for the same incident, more than a dozen 
Traditions. * Different versions of the name and lineage of the woman 
(Khawlah) are cited by him, but Hirr's account of her is short. Various 
readings of the word yuzdhirun are given by Tabari, whereas Hiri does 
not give any variant readings of it. Ніл, however, gives a different reading 
of waladnahum as агаа ‘паһит. This is not his own opinion but he records 
another opinion, indicating this with the word 4а (it is said). According 
to Hiri munkar means qabih (disgraceful thing),.e. the Zihar is an ugly 
utterance. He quotes the explanation of ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Abbas (d.68/687), 
the Ra’ is al-Mufassirin, that munkar is something which is not recognized 
by the Sunnah and Shari'ah. 


Both Tabari and Hiri give different meanings of “ама?! Hiri says that 
‘awd means return from tahrim to tahlil. Tahrim means the utterance of 
the words of Zihar and tahlil means refraining from the final divorce after 
the Zihar. Then Hirî puts the opinion of Imam Shafi‘l : ‘awd means that 
a man says to his wife : "You are to me like my mother’s back,” but after 
saying this, he stops for a while during which he could divorce her, 
nevertheless, he does not do so, and this practice is ‘awd Now if the 
husband gives the obligatory kaffarah (penance - viz. either freeing a 
slave, or two month's fast, or feeding sixty persons) then his wife is halal 
(lawful) for him; but if he divorces her after the Zihar, no kaffarah is 
required and the woman ultimately becomes harām (unlawful) for him. 


According to Abu Hanifah, as Hirî puts it ‘awd means that the man 
has sexual intercourse with her. His presentation of Abü Hanifah's 
орїшоп is far from clear. Tabarsi * (the author of Majma' al-Bayan ft 
Tafsir al-Qur' an), however, clearly records the view of Abū Hanifah as 
thus : al- azm ‘ala wariha, i.e. if the husband, after uttering the words of 
Zihar, wants to take her back and to resume the conjugal life, he should 
have firm sexual desire for her. When he does so, expiation must be paid 
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before sexual intercourse in order to restore a normal relationship.” 


Tabari also provides us with a similar opinion оп the meaning of ‘awd, 
but with different words. He does not mention Abū Hanifah or Shafi'l by 
name for the point at issue, but refers to other early authorities.” 


With the above estimation in mind we have reached the end of our 
present investigation. Other points regarding Hiri’s Tafsir might be con- 
sidered, but for the purpose at hand the foregoing evaluation, we believe, 
is sufficient; since it serves to indicate the contribution of our author. 


Conclusion 


We conclude with a final remark that Isma‘il b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd-Allah 
al-Darir al-Nisábürr al-Hiri's Kifayat al-Tafsir may be regarded as a rich 
repository in the field of Qur'anic Exegesis without being crowded with 
subsidiary matters. We consider that this early commentator, by digesting 
the works of his predecessors and enriching them with his own studies, 
left a lasting mark on the subsequent development of Tafsir literature. 
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IDEAL MORAL AND SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE IN A 
MULTI-RELIGIOUS STATE (NIGERIA) : 
AN ISLAMIC APPROACH 


М.А, MUHIBBU-DIN 


Introduction 


THE subject of moral and spiritual guidance in any human setting oc- 
.cupies a paramount position. It is even more so in a multi-religious state 
where unscrupulous and unhealthy attempts in a bid to win the souls of 
the adherents of rival religious groups might even defeat the positive role 
which religion is expected to play in a nation-state. 


But before we embark on the subject, it is pertinent to re-examine the 
issue — whether truly, Nigeria is a secular or multi-religious state. 
Without a thorough clarification of the issue, our exploration of the 
question of spirituo-moral guidance might be misdirected. 


Is Nigeria A Secular State? 


The history of Nigeria as a corporate entity is relatively recent when 
compared with the older democracies, or even kingdoms and empires 
such as Kanem, Oyo, and Benin which once thrived in areas now known 
as Nigeria. The Oyo empire was in the South-West region, dominated by 
the Yoruba, the Benin empire of the South, with the Benin as the 
overlords, the Hausa-Fulani empire in the North, the Kanem empire of 
the North-east and the empire of the South-east dominated by the Igbo, 
Izon and the Ibibio.! As African states, the peoples of these empires as a 
matter of course, in the beginning followed African traditional religion. 
Kofi A. Opoku observes: 


Religion rounds up the totality of African culture. Normally, a 
person does not need any special instruction in religion. He picks it 
up as he grows and begins to participate in the communal rimals and 
ceremonies. * 


As far back as the 11th century C.E. Islam had, through the caravan 
trade routes that existed from North Africa, through the Sahara, spread 
into the Western and Central Sudan.” Islam entered Nigeria from two 
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directions: from the north into Kanem-Boro, the area which forms the 
present Borno State of Nigeria, and from the west into Hausaland, parts 
of the present Sokoto, Kaduna and Kano States of Nigeria. The conver- 
sion of Umme Jilmi, Mai of Kanem (1085-97):by one Muhammad b. Mani 
shortly before the end of the 11th century marked the beginning of the 
Islamization of Kanem-Borno kingdom. Islam became the state religion 
in Borno during the reign of Mai Idris Alauma, and some other surround- 
ing states also accepted Islam. Thus the application of the Shari'ah and 
the administration based on it were intensified. 


At the beginning of the 19th century ‘Uthman dan Fodio launched a 
jihdd (1804-1810) against those Muslims who adulterated the practice of 
Islam with the idolatry rites in Hausaland. Thus the Hausa-Fulani empire 
was established. His victory helped him to lay the foundation for the 
application of Shari‘ah in the empire. It further enhanced the spread of 
Islam in Nigeria. As a matter of fact, Islam had already been known to 
some people of Southern Nigeria even before the Jihad. For example, 
speaking about the introduction of Islam into Yoruba country, El-Masri 
says as follows: 


The important thing to note about the spread of Islam, however, is 
that it had already become a “factor in the country (Le. Yoruba 
country) before the Fulani Jihdd of 1804. By the end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Islam had gained a foothold even as far South as the coast, where 
European travellers bore wimess to the flourishing state of Muslim 
communities. 


The early contact between the people of Nigeria and the Europeans was 
mainly commercial in the exchange of foods and slaves. 


Initially, these contacts were with the Portuguese, and later, the 
British. The contact with the British traders and missionaries marked the 
beginning of British colonisation of Nigeria in 1980. In the northern part 
of Nigeria, Islamic and Arabic influence were much older but not colonial 
in nature. In 1914 the British government amalgamated the northern and 
southern protectorates into one single entity under Lord Frederick 
Lugard. Thus, English law, culture and religion (Christianity) were 
systematically imposed on the country. The application of Shari 'ah in the 
North was, however, not totally expunged but only restricted to Family 
or Law of Personal Status. Though the British purported to run a secular 
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government yet there is-no gainsaying the fact that its rule was rooted in 
Christian tradition and values. For example in Bownman Vs. Secular 
Society Limited, the President of & twentieth-century United Kingdom 
Court emphasised that “ours” 


is and always has been a Christian state. The English Family is built 
on Christian ideas, and if the national religion is not Christian there 
is none, as English law may well be called a Christian law.’ 


The history of Western-otiented education іп Nigeria was intimately 
bound up with Christianity. The establishment of formal schools was due 
to the relentless activities of the missionaries. However the "ultimate 
reason for any form of education was the advantage it brought to the 
faith.” Observance of the Christian Sabbath on Sunday in the United 
Kingdom from where it crept into Nigeria, was neither a mere coin- 
cidence nor an accident of history, but а product of conscious efforts, 
supported with legislation to ensure obedience to the canon stipulation. 


From the foregoing paragraphs it is quite obvious that the peoples of 
the geo-political entity known as Nigeria are not only diverse in culture 
and language but more importantly multi-religious. The three main 
religions are African Traditional, Islam and Christianity. The adherents 
of the latter two have dominated the political scene since independence. 
The postindependent Nigeria has witnessed religious riots, ` mutual 
hatred, suspicion and distrust with resultant effect of colossal loss of lives 


and property. 


For example, Muslims accuse Christians of using schools, hospitals 
and other social services as forum of evangelisation and conversion of 
their children. The objection of Christian leaders on the inclusion of 
Shari'ah in the 1979 Constitution of the Federal Republic of Nigeria was 
scen by the Muslims as lack of recognition of, or regard for, their religious 
rights as Islam does not recognise a dichotomy between the sacred and 
the secular. 


In another vein, the Christians accuse Muslims of ' T Nigeria 
into the full membership of the Organization of Islamic Conference 
(OIC). They have also opposed Nigeria's proposed relations with the 
Islamic Development Bank (LD.B.). Moreover there have been counter- 
claims by both sides of favouritism against the Federal government over 
appointments to public offices. Thus, the discussion of an ideal moral and 
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spiritual guidance in a multi-religious state could not have been more 
timely than now. But let us start by drawing inspiration from the 
precedence by Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) in a multi-religious city- 
state of Madinah. 


The history of Hijrah, ie. the migration of Prophet Muhammad 
(SAAS) from Makkah to Madinah in 622 C.E., is too well known to be 
recounted here. Suffice it to say that Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) came 
to Yathrib (later called Madinah) not only as a Prophet but also as a 
statesman to unite its warring tribes. Certain Jewish communities, the 
followers of Prophet Musa (AS) or Judaism, were also resident in 
Yathrib. 

Having settled down there, Prophet Muhammad drew a constitution 
binding on Muslims (Ansárs and Muhdjirtin) on one side and the Jews on 
the other. The document served as an instrument of their alliance which 
confirmed the Jews in both their religion and position in society, and 
determined their rights as well as their duties. Here, we shall only 
reproduce the aspects of the famous constitution that are relevant to our 
discussion. 


In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. This is a 
covenant given by Muhammad to the believers and Muslims of 
Quraysh, Yathrib, and those who followed them, joined them, and 
fought with them. They constitute one Ummah to the exclusion of 
all men... Any Jew who follows us is entitled to our assistance and 
the same rights as any one of us, without injustice or partisanship... 
As the Jews fight on the side of the believers, they shall spend of 
their wealth on equal par with the believers. The Jews of Banu Aws 
are an Ummah alongside the believers. The Jews have their religion 
and the Muslims theirs. Both enjoy the security of their own 
populace and clients except the unjust and the criminal among 
them.... None of the foregoing shall go out to war except with the 
permission of Muhammad (SAAS) — though none may be 
prevented from taking revenge for a wound inflicted upon him. 
Whoever murders anyone will have murdered himself and the mem- 
bers of his family, unless it be the case of a man suffering a wrong 
for God will accept his action. The Jews shall bear their public 
expenses and so will the Muslims. Each shall assist the other against 
any violator of this covenant. 
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Their relationship shall be one of mutual advice and consultation, 
and mutual assistance and charity rather than harm and aggression. 
. Assistance is due to the party suffering an injustice, not to one 
perpetrating it... The town of Yathrib shall constitute a sanctuary 
for the parties of this covenant. Their neighbours shall be treated as 
themselves as long as they perpetrate no crime and commit no 
harm... Whatever difference or dispute between the parties of this 
covenant remains unsolved shall be referred to God and to Muham- 
mad, the Prophet of God (SAAS). God is the guarantor of the piety 
and goodness that is embodied in this covenant. Neither the Quraysh 
nor their allies shall be given any protection. The people of this 
covenant shall come to the assistance of one another against 
whoever attacks Yathrib.... Соё? /grants His protection to whosoever 
acts.in piety, charity and goodness," 


Though the Jews of Banu Qurayzah, Banu al-Nadir, and Banu 
Qaynuqa* did not sign this covenant at its conclusion, they did enter later 
into like pacts with the Prophet. Thus, the constitution guaranteed the 
freedom of faith and opinion, the inviolability of the city, human life, and 
property and the forbiddance of crime. It was to serve as an instrument 
of cooperation and unity for the entire people of Yathrib and their 
neighbours under God. 


Indeed, the application of the constitution united the Arabs, and it 
refined their culture and world-view. It made them one of the leading 
nations whose achievements in the annals of world history cannot be 
ignored. 


However, the Jewish community’s racial prejudice, superiority com- 
plex and flagrant disobedience of divine injunctions earned it expulsion 
front the city-state of Madinah. 


Using this as a spring-board, we shall now discuss the spiritual-moral 
guidance in a multi-religious state. 
Ideal Spiritual-Moral Guidance in a Multi-Religious State _ 


The Arabic word for 'religion' is din, which means something we 'owe' 
to God, much like the Latin concept of religio meaning something ‘bind- 
ing (us) back to Сой.” It is a universal phenomenon whose pre-occupa- 
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tion we cannot deny nor stop the soul within us in its restless quest for 
God. E. Bolaji Idowu writes: 


there is undeniably an in-born ‘religiousness’ in every person, and 
this gives him the instinctive notion that he has every right to the 
subject. This is so, of course, because God has made us for Himself, 
and our souls are always reaching out for Him even as the needle 
automatically turns towards the North." 


God, therefore, should be the focal point of all religious groups. He 
should be the object of worship, adoration and love. His will only should 
be done and His guidance should be our source of reference. 


Belief in God or righteousness, according to the Qur'àn, does not rest 
on empty claims and rituals but on practical acts of submission, love of 
fellow human beings (particularly the poor), charity, steadfastness in the 
path of God and patience. 4 It reads in another chapter thus: 


. And he who rejecteth false deities and believeth in Allah hath 
grasped a firm handhold which will never break. Allah is Hearer, 


Knower. 1° 


In all mundane and religious activities, a true believer in God strives to 
seek grace from Him and His good pleasure. The most cultured, from the 
spiritual point of view, are those who abide most closely by the will of 
God in all their acts. This necessitates, on the one hand, abnegation of 
the ego by getting absorbed in the will of God, and on the other, a constant 
feeling of the effective presence of God. This imbues a believer with a ` 
sense of responsibility to his fellow human beings and accountability to 
Allah (SWT) in the Life Hereafter. 


The practical duties of prayer-service, fast, charity and hajj have their 
moral and spiritual significance for the Muslims as welL In addition, 
through mysticism, internal duties such as faith, gratitude to God, sin- 
cerity and freedom from egoism are enhanced. Thus a Muslim learns 
how to acquire good behaviour, self-control, love and the realisation of 
the constant presence of God in all his acts and thoughts. 


Moreover, a Muslim takes the Qur’an as a healing for his spiritual and 
physical ailments. This is borne out of the fact that “spiritual problems 
are of two categories namely: (a) faulty belief and (b) indecent be- 
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haviour.” Faulty belief is apparent in misconceptions about the reality 
of God, prophecy, predestination and similar vital issues. The Qur’an is 
full of evidences and right guidance on these issues. It also analyses in 
detail and in clear terms what constitutes indecent and shameful acts, so 
that they can be refrained from. 


Essentially, religion as a law of faith in Allah and righteous living is 
one. But its forms, observances and ceremonials vary from time to time 
and from people to people, depending on circumstances. This difference, 
however, could not alter the essential basis of religion. 


The Qur'an says: 


To each among you have we prescribed a law and an open way. If 
Allah had so willed He could have made you a single People, but 
(His plan is) to test you in what He hath given you, so strive as in a 
race in all virtues. The goal of you all is to Allàh: It is He that will 
show you the truth of the matters in which you dispute.’® 


The practical love of one’s fellow man is being referred to when the 
“competition in good deeds” is spoken of. He who neglects a needy 
person neglects God. Thus, the accommodation and tolerance accorded 
by the Prophet Muhammad (SAAS) to the Jews in the city-state of 
Madinah was a clear recognition of peoples of other religious persuasion. 
More importantly, Allah (SWT) also commanded the Prophet (SAAS) to 
invite the Jews and the Christians to a dialogue concerning that which is 
common among them and the Muslims namely that: 


We worship none but Allah, that we associate none with Him and 
that some of us (all believers) do not take others for Lords besides 
Allah... 


The search for this common ground is the keyto the peaceful co-existence 
of the People of the Scripture (Jews and Christians) and Muslims and 
thereby to peace in this world. Muslims are also mandated to be kind and 
hospitable even to the unbelievers: “If one among the pagans seek asylum 
from you, grant it to him, so that he may hear the word of God, and escort 
him to мнеге he can be secure. This is because they are men without 
knowledge.’ 20 ft is related that there lived a Jewin the neighbourhood of 
the Prophet in Madinah, and the Prophet himself set an example to show 
how a Muslim should treat his non-Muslim neighbours. Among other 
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daily acts of courtesy, the Prophet used to go to the house of this Jew if 
he fell ill, in order to enquire about his health, and to be otherwise ofhelp 
to him. As regards daily relations with others the Prophet declared: 
“None of you is a believer, if he does not like for his brother exactly that 
which he likes for his own self.” Or again: "The best of men is he who 
does good to others.’ 


‘Abd-Allah ibn'Amr reports that the Prophet gave this answer to a 
questioner who wanted to know what it was that distinguished Islam in 
particular: “То feed the hungry, to bring salvation to those one knows and 
also to those who one does not know." All earthly action takes place 
before God. According to the Hadith, on Judgement Day, God will say: 
“Where are those who loved one another in my name? Today, I will take 
them under my shadow, for there is no other shadow than mine." And 
Muhammad, the Prophet (SAAS), said that every Muslim must live up 
to his social duties: "He who does not possess the means to be generous 
should do a good deed or refrain from an evil one..." And in another 
place he said: “How do you think God will know you, when you enter His 
presence? By your love for your children, for your relatives, for your 
neighbours, for your fellow men... If you love your Creator, then first love 
your fellow men." 


The dictionary meaning of morality is “the right or wrong of an action; 
a set of rules of conduct based on the principle of right conduct rather 
than on Jaw or custom." In Islam the criterion for value judgements is 
the Qur'àn and Sunnah (the practice of Prophet Muhammad [SA AS). 


However, in the final analysis, actions are judged by God according 
to the intentions behind them. No matter how apparently beneficial an 
act may be, if the doer does not believe in God and is not striving to obey 
and to please Him by acting within the framework of His laws, the act has 
been done for some reason other than for the sake of God and its true 
worth remains questionable.” 


Let there arise out of you a group of people inviting to all that is 
good, enjoining what is right and forbidding what is wrong: they are 
the successful. 


In his celebrated speech, on the occasion of the Farewell Pilgrimage, the 
Prophet (SAAS) declared the inviolability of the rights of a man in all the 
three categories of person, property and honour. In fact, the Muslim 
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penal law takes it into account, declaring that the principal crimes are the 
following: murder, damage to body, fornication and adultery (which may 
signify all crimes against person), theft and highway robbery (which 
signify crimes against property) and calumny against chastity, and con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks (constituting crimes against honour). All 
these are punishable under Sharvah.> Other abominable acts are games 
of chance of all kinds (including lotteries, gambling on the results of races 
etc.), corruption in public administration. The Prophet said, “One who 
takes as well as one who offers bribe, would both go to Hell.” One day, a 
tax collector submitted his accounts to the Prophet saying: these are the 
public revenues, and these are gifts which people have offered me. 
Getting furious, the Prophet (SAAS) mounted the pulpit of his mosque 
and addressed: “Let these tax-collectors remain in the house of their 
mothers and see if gifts come to them." 


In order to ameliorate public morality, the Prophet said one day: 
"Don't insult time; it is God that you insult, because the succession of 
nights and days comes from Him." Allah (SWT) warns: 


Do no mischief (moral or material) on earth after it hath been set 
in order, but call on Him with fear and hope: For the Mercy of Allah 
is always to those who practice virtue. 


Regarding dealings with non-Muslims, Allah enjoins absolute justice, 
fair play and cooperation for the establishment of truth thus: 


O ye who believe! be ye maintainers of yours pact with Allah (stand 
out firmly for Allah), as witnesses to fair dealing, and let not the 
hatred of others to you make you swerve to wrong and depart from 
justice. Be just: that is nearer to Duty: and fear Allah. For Allah is 
well acquainted with all that ye do.” 


God does not forbid that with regard to those who do fight you not, 
for your faith, nor drive you out of your homes, from dealing kindly 
and justly with them for God loves those who are just” “Let there 
be no compulsion in Religion. Truth stands out clear from error.” 


The Prophet (SAAS) is also reported to have warned Muslims against 
treating non-Muslims in any harsh manner. He said: 


Whoever oppresses a non-Muslim subject or taxes him beyond his 
capability, I shall oppose him on the Day of Judgement.” 
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Conclusion 


It has been shown in this paper that the people of Nigeria belong to 
diverse ethnic groups and are multi-religious. The three religions: 
African Traditional, Islam, and Christianity continue to play effective 
roles in the life of Nigerians. Though Nigeria claims to be secular but 
seventy years of British colonial rule (1890 - 1960) has left vestiges of 
Christianity in our legal, educational and official policies.’ With thirty 
years of independence ethnic and religious rivalries threaten the 
cooperative existence of our nationhood. 


Whereas God is a common denominator to all forms of religion, the 
primary aim of religion is to stimulate faith in God, the Creator of 
mankind. It is to emphasise the unity of mankind and not to become a 
source of conflict and disunity. The determination to worship Allah only 
and to submit willingly to His will should be the common ground for all 
religious groups particularly the People of the Scripture and Muslims to 
work together for the promotion of peace, love and universal brother- 
hood of mankind. Pope Paul VI realised this much when he wrote to the 
World Community of Muslims on the occasion of end of Ramadan 
festival in 1972 thus: 


Why shouldn’t we intensify this encounter (between Christians and 
Muslims)? For our concern is to bring humanity more consciously 
than before to the witness of justice, respect, and love... Since we 
share the belief in the same God, we must call upon Him to bring 
us closer to one another every day, that we may become capable of 
working together, each in his own way, for a higher truth, for justice, 
and for peace in the world.” 


The Islamic World Congress in August 1975 made a similar declaration: 


An authentic partnership between Christianity and Islam, the two 
greatest world religions, is natural and desired by God. Therefore 
close co-operation between Christians and Muslims is urgently 
necessary, in the interest of world peace and a secure future for 
humanity. ® 


Even though ours is not a theocratic state but the centrality of religion 
in moulding our world-view cannot be controverted. It is wrong to repose 
faith and confidence in God and, at the same time, base the principles of 
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our morality, education and world-view on secularism or nihilistic 
philosophies. This mutually contradictory position is responsible for our 
ambivalent and dubious attitude to life and service to humanity. A 
Muslim or Christian behaves like a saint in the mosque and church 
respectively but a cheat in the public service or in the economic sector of 
our national life. Our disposition as a multi-religious people must there- 
fore not only have an influence or bearing on our private life but also on 
our public and national life. Martin Bubar remarks: 


We are not concerned to have the world religions come to an 
understanding over their articles of faith... We can only be con- 
cerned that the world religions devise ways of saving man from 
destruction and set to work on it. For this is familiar to them." 


D.O.S. Noibi recommends that Nigerian Christians and Muslims 
should work hand in hand to infuse God-consciousness, accountability to 
Him and dedication to His will into our body politic, instead of propagat- 
ing secularity. They should together fight ungodliness which is on the 
increase with the continued propagation of secularity.* Religious and 
spiritual values have supremacy over merely material achievements and 
indeed that “it is only faithfulness to these values that mankind will follow 
the road to true progress." ? Instead of the mutual disparagement and 
defamation, and attempts to combat and convert one another, the Mus- 
lims and the Christians in Nigeria should offer to form a united front 
against the fatal dangers of atheism, materialism, moral laxity, hunger and 
diseases. The Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs and the Christian 
Association of Nigeria should meet periodically in order to express their 
grievances and map our ways religion can salvage mankind from op- 
perssion, exploitation and discrimination based on race, skin colour, 
religion or sex. Their relationship, according to the Pax Islamica, shall be 
one of mutual advice and consultation, and mutual assistance and charity 
rather than hatred and aggression, which may jeopardize the cooperate 
existence of Nigeria as a nation-state. Thus, religion remains the only 
potential weapon to wage peace even today. Аз Macaulay remarked, it is 
capable of serving as “last restraint on earthly power and last solace of 
earthly misery." Religion is faith in Allah — manifested in righteous 
deeds to fellow human beings and forbiddance of all evils and wrong. All 
orthodox religions should therefore work in concert to promote peaceful 
co-existence, love, unity, justice and equity. They should stop the ac- 
tivities of spurious religious groups, false prophets and quack spiritualists 
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who have turned religion into big business among their ranks. They are, 
according to Abdul-Kareem, "a cancerous growth bastardising all the 
religions." ?! 
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THE YEAR OF THE MUSLIM 
ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN 


ABU NAYEEM M. RAISUDDIN 


THERE was difference of opinion among the Arab historians about the 
year of the Muslim entrance into Spain. Ibn al-‘Idhari al-Marakushi in his 
al-Bayan al-Maghrib fi Akhbar al-Andalus wa al-Maghrib mentioned four 
statements regarding the Muslim entrance into Spain. 

The statements are as follows : 


(i)During the caliphate of Hadrat ‘Uthman (23-35/644-656) 'Abd- 
Allah b. Nàfi* b. ‘Abd al-Qays and ‘Abd-Allah b. Май b. al-Husayn first 
entered into Spain in 27/647, following the sea route.’ 


Before them no Muslim could enter into Spain. In this regard Tabari 
mentioned that the Muslims not only entered into Spain in 27/647 but 
also established their rule there, as they did in Africa. 


(1) Миза b. Nusayr conquered Spain in 91/710 and after the conquest 
also appointed his Governor there. In that case, Tariq b. Ziyad probably 
was not with Musa in the conquest, but arrived in Spain the following 
year, 92/711 (or Tariq might have taken part with Misa in the campaign 
of 91/710, but in 92/711 he was sent again to Spain to complete the 
conquest ). Tabari, however, mentioned that i in 91/710 Musa b. Nusayr 
conquered some cities and castles of Spain. It appears that Musa could 
not complete the conquest of Spain and Tariq b. Ziyad completed it and 
in the year 92/711.* 


Gii)Tarif, a client of Миа b. Nusayr, entered Spain in 91/710 and 
conquered some portions of it. It was reported that Tarif landed on a tiny 
peninsula which is almost the southern most tip of the European con- 
tinent with four hundred foot and one hundred horse, all Berbers. Since 
then this peninsula was named after him as Jazira ( Island of ) Tarif.” 


(vi)Tariq b. Ziyad entered Spain in 92/711 as conqueror and Misa b. 
Nusayr followed him in the following year 93/712 for conclusion of the 


expedition. ° 


A good answer to all these controversial statements would be that 
"Abd-Allah b. Nàfi' b. ‘Abd al-Qays and ‘Abd-Allah b. Май“ b. al-Husayn 
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were the first Muslims who landed in Spain during the caliphate of 
*Uthmàn (23-35/644-656) in the year 27/647.’ Whatever else they might 
have done in Spain, they created an impression about the Muslims which 
probably in the long run proved effective. 


After a gap of 64 years Tarif entered Spain and it may be presumed 
that the ensuing destruction caused by him was due to the Spaniard’s 
oppression of the associates of ‘Abd-Allah b. Nafi‘, who had remained in 
Spain. And since Tarif was a client of Musa b. Nusayr his (Tarif’s) 
activities in Spain were imputed to Musa to defame him. This seems to 
solve Tabari’s controversy — that Musa entered Spain in 91/710. Actuall tually 
it was Musa’s client Tarif, and not Musa, who entered Spain in 91/710. 


It was in the year 92/711 that Tariq b. Ziyad entered Spain as con- 
queror and Musa b. Nusayr followed him in the following year (93/712) 
for the closing of the expedition to Spain. ® 


The reason behind the destruction carried out by Tarif in Spain, as 
reported by Ibn al-'Idhari, was that in the year 91/710 king Yulyan, Julian 
of Jazira al- Khadra, Cuta, invited Musa b. Nusayr through Tariq b. Ziyad 
for an expedition to Spain.’ ! Miisa was also informed about the brutalities 
committed in Spain by the Gothic emperor, Roderick. Musa discussed 
the matter with Caliph Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (86-96/ 750-717). Walid 
advised Musa to test the information given by Julian through an ex- 
perimental expedition before undertaking any full-scale campaign so that 
the Muslim army night not be deceived.” 


At that stage Musa sent an experimental expedition with one hundred 
cavaliers and four hundred infantry under the command of Tarif. Tarif 
started with his soldiers in four ships and landed on a coast of the sea, 
adjacent. to Spain. The peninsula where Tarif landed was opposite to 
Tangier. ! 


To mark the arrival of Tarif the peninsula was named after him as 
Jazira Tanf. Tarif landed there in the month of Ramadan, 91/710, 
destroyed the Oppressors and came back with a huge quantity of booty 
and numerous captives.’ 5 After Tarif’s experimental expedition Musa was 
convinced of the situation stated by Julian and in the following year 
(92/711) he sent his lieutenant Tariq b. Ziyad to Spain for the security of 
Berbers. 5 
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Accordingly Tariq landed in Spain with 12,000 Berber soldiers, on 
Monday 5th Rajab, 92/711." 


NOTES 
(1) Ibo al-‘Idhari, Bayan al-Maghrib (Brill, 1951), vol. ii, p.4. 


(2 AbTabari, Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk (Prima series), 22817. Tabari reported 
that the Muslims conquered Spain and Europe and their rule continued there. 
During the time of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (105/723 - 125/744) the Berbers 
revolted against the Muslims, Thus the continuation of Muslim rule, or any sort of 
confederation broke up. This may be applicable to some parts of Europe bat not 
to Spain, since it was conquered by Misa in 92/711, before which it was under 
Gothic rule. See also Ibn al-‘Idhari, voLii, p. 4. 


(3) _ Al-Tabarf, p. 1217; Ља al-‘Idhari, vol. ii, p. 4. 
(4) — Al-Tabarf, p. 1235. 


(5)  Ibnal-'Idharf, vol. ii, p. 4; Jurji Zaydàn, Fath al-Andalus (Egypt, 1928), р. 144; PK. 
Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1949), p. 493. Arab historians were not sure 
whether Tarif (surnamed Abu Zura) was an Arab or a Berber. He seems to be a 
Berber, since all of his co-fighters in his campaign in Spain were Berbers and so 
was the commander of the Berber soldiers. Maqarri (Leyden), vol. ip. 159; Ibn 
al-‘Idhari, vol. ii, p. 4; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-A ‘yan, vol. iv, p. 117; Idrisi, Dhikr 
al-Andalus (extract from Nuzhat al-Mushtàq), tr. Don Josef A. Conde (Madrid, 
1977), рр. 11,35,44; Akhbar Majmui‘a ff Fath al-Andalus, Lafuente Y. Alcantara 
(Madrid, 1867), p. 6; (Text), p. 20(Tr.), as referred to by P.K.Hitti, p. 493. 


(6) Ibn al-‘Idharî, voL ii, p. 4; Infra, p. 45. 


(7 Al-Tabari (Prima), р. 2817; Ibn al-Athir, Ta' rikh Kamil (Egypt, AH.1301), vol. ii, 
p. 45; Ibn al-'Idhari, voL ii, p.5. 


(8)  Ibnal-'Idhari, vol. ii, p. 4. 
(9) Al-Tabari (Prima), p.2817; Ibn al-‘Idhari, vol. ii, p.4. 
(10)  ALTaberi, p. 1235; Baládhuri, Futüh al-Buldûn, p. 239; In al-‘Idhari, voLi, p. 4. 


(11) It was reported that one day Tariq b. Ziyàd (when he was the Governor of Tangier) 
was taking rest at the sea-shore. He saw some boats approaching the shore, and 
waited in wonder for the arrival of the strangers. As they came out of the boats, 
Tariq found that King Julian of Cuta came to him with a complaint against the 
Gothic Emperor Roderick, who had dishonoured hus daughter, Florinda, and 
violated her chastity when she was deputed to the Gothic Royal family to learn 
about its aristocracy according to prevailing custom. Julian thought that the only 
way to teach a good lesson to Rodenck was to invite a Muslim expedition against 
him. It is 1nteresting to note that Rodenck asked Julian to send him some hawks, 
as he was (very) fond of them. Julian informed hum: ''I shall send such a hawk to 
you that you have never heard of it”; by that he perfidiously meant sending Muslim 
(Berber) soldiers against Roderick. At that stage Julian invited the Muslim army. 
See Ibn al-'Idharf, vol. ii, p.7; Jurj Zaydan, Fath al-Andalus, р. 158. 
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(12) 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


14 


The historians did not make it clear whether Mira himself met Caliph Walld for 
the purpose or communicated with him through his representative or letter. See 
Ton al-‘Idhari, vol. ii, p. 5. It is interesting to know that Roderick was not a 
descendant of the Goths. He was an ignoble man, who had been promoted to the 
Governorsiip by the then emperor of Cordova for his extra-ordinary merit and 
ability. But Roderick treacherously killed the Gothic emperor, Wakhandash, and 
usurped power. He also changed all the previous Gothic norms and rules. Thus 
preserved in it, where Gothic emperors used to write down the names of their 
deceased emperors and put their royal caps and seal the lock, so that nobody could 
Open it. 

When Roderick came to power, he wanted to open the house and the sacred 
box. The Christian priest forbade him and threatened him with dire consequences. 
They even offered him gold and silver equal to the weight of the box. But Roderick 
turned a deaf ear and opened the house and the sacred box But as his ill-luck 
would have it, he found in the house the royal caps of the past Gothic emperors, 
while in the box he saw the images of the Arabs with swinging bows and turbaned 
heads. 


He also saw the following script : “when this house would be opened by any 
unauthorised person and these images would be discovered, the people bearing 
the likeness of these images will enter into Spain and conquer 1L” 


See Iba al-‘Idhari, Bayan al-Magonb, voLii, p.3; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
А'уал (Egypt, 1910), vol.iv, p. 406. 
Тра al-'Idhari, vol. ii, pS. 
Ibid., Tangier (Ar. Tanjah) ancient Tingis (old ethnic, Tanji; modem ethnic, 
Tanjawi) was a town 1n Morocco, situated on the straits of Gibraltar, 7 miles to the 
east of Cape Spartel at the point where the Atlantic coast begins. It 15 opposite to 
Cuta (Ar. Jazira al-Khadra). The town dominates a magnificent bay terminated 
on the east by Cape Malabata (Ra's al-Manar) and on the west by the citadel 
(qasba) and it slopes at times fairly steeply towards the sea. Tangier was the last 
border of Africa. Abu ‘Abd al-Malik Marwan b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Sahyun al-Lawati 
al-Tangi was an equnent Muhaddith of Tangier. See Yaqut, Mu'jam al-Buldan, vol. 
iii, pp. 550-51; Encyclopedia of Islam, voL iv, p. 650. 


Ibid. 
Baladhuri, Furth al-Buldan, р. 239. Ibn al-‘Idhari, Bayānal-Maghrıb, vol. ii, р.5. 


Now it becomes clear that after ‘Abd-Allah b. Nafi' 's expedition to Spain in 
27/647, his associates remained there and they were probably scattered in different 
places of Spain and Cuta. And they might have come into contact with Julian. 
Otherwise, there arises a question as to how and by whom Julian was mformed 
that Миша b. Nugayr was the appropriate man to approach for the purpose. 
Besides, at that time there was no such inter-state or inter-government com- 
munication as in present days. See Ibn al-‘Idhari, vol. i. p. 6. 


Tba al-‘Idhari, op. cit, vol. ii. p.5. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SA'AD BIN ABD AL-AZIZ RASHID 


AL-RABADHAH :A PORTRAIT OF EARLY ISLAMIC 
CIVILISATION IN SAUDI ARABIA 


King Saud University, Riyadh, 1986; 183 pp. 


THE significance of the archaeological ex- 
cavations at al-Rabadhah accrues from the 


ait ыш cl tale ا‎ te boty 


greatly after Islam due to the На when it 
became obligatory for every Muslim to visit 
Makkah at least once ın a lifetume. 


Dr. Sa'ad al-Rashid’s al-Rabadhah, is 
a detailed record of his and his team’s 
painstaking effort to unearth the ruins of 
one such station. The excavations are sig- 
nificant for our understanding of the ar- 
chitecture, the finds and the great Istamic 
personalines who were associated with this 
town. 


Al-Rabedhah is situated two hundred 
kilometers southeast of al-Madinat al- 
Munawwarah in the foothills of the Hijaz 
mountains. The landscape is covered by 


al-Khattab declared it a Himd - a pastoral 
area — where grazing is prohibited. It is 


interesting to note that al-Rabadhah was a 
rich source of camels for the early Islamic 
wars, 


The excavations of al-Rabadhah 
reveal the architectural features of a typi- 
cal halting station in the middle of the 
Arabian desert. Each building or monu- 
ment was designed in such a way as to serve 
the pilgrims on the journey to or from the 
ancient Ka'beh. The mins show a great 
deal of economy in planning and construc- 
tion. The bigger buildings catered to the 
lodging needs of the pilgrims and commer- 
cial caravans. As the pilgrimage afforded 
opportunities for trade and barter, there 
were huge market places (sugs) where 
business transactions were conducted. For 
the sheltering and feeding of travel and 

animals such as camels, horses 
and mules, al-Rabadhah provided 
elaborate arrangements. 


The most impressive architectural 
remams of this town, however, are the 
water supply installations, which were con- 
ceived with great imagination to provide a 
constant supply of the source of life, 
without which the voyage across the sandy 
route from Kufa or al-Najaf al-Ashraf to 
Makkah and vice versa would have been 
impossible. The main supply system con- 
sisted of wells and tanks on the one hand 
and water conservation installations on the 
other. The wells constituted the principal 
source of water in the desert. They were 
dug deep and were walled and fitted with 
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necessary implements to obtain pure crys- 
tal clear water. In addition to the wells, 
there were arrangements to store the little 
rain that fell in the desert. Cisterns and 
tiny canals collected the rain water in small 
ponds. These natural ponds, as well as the 
man-made tanks, were carefully walled to 
guarantee minimum loss of water through 
seepage and ensure a continuous supply 
throughout the year especially during the 
dry season. 


Apert from these tanks, the ancient 
Arabs of al-Rabedhah invented elaborate 
devices to store water. The mins of in 
dividual houses and smaller caravanscrais 
show evidence of closed underground 
areas that stored water. The town also had 
T BERE 


discovenes of al- 
Sabes аа GO ee 
chandise and goods transported by the 
pilgrims in the Pre-Islamic and Islamic 
penods, bet they also bear witness to the 
many activities of the pilgrims and citizens 
of the town dunng the Нај season. 


The finds inclnde glazed and unglazed 
pottery. The glazed pottery shows the dif- 
ferent stages in the development of this 
craft from monochrome-glazed, 
polychrome-glazed to tin-glazed and then 
to sophisticated illuminations. The impor- 
tant items unearthed include coins, 
glassware, omaments, stone artifacts, 
wood and ivory objects d'arts, metal dag- 
gets and swords. Some of the finds have 
inscriptions on them that tell the ar- 
chaeologists in detail about the life of al- 
Rabadhah when it was inhabited and 
frequented by travellers. 


No less revealing than the finds are the 
documents that link this histoncal site with 
prominent Islamic luminaries. It has now 
been discovered that Abu Dhar al- 
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Ghifari, one of the prominent Compenions 
of the Prophet and who played a momen- 
tous role in the political life of early Islam, 
lived for a fairly long period in al-Raba- 
dhah - 


The site of a-Rabadhah, and the roads 
leading to it received the special attention 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. One of the roads 
leading to al-Rabadhah was made by the 
founder of the ‘Abbasid caliphate- Abu 
al-'Abbàs al-Saffah. The long road from 
Kufa is called Dab Zubaydah 

ydah’s Road) named after the queen 
of al-Rashid who financed the route 
and its upkeep. The road 1s an impressive 
engineering achievement rivalling the 
great roads of the ancient Roman Empire. 
It continued to be used nll recent times 
when motor vehicles and airplanes 
replaced camel caravans. 


Dr. Sa'ad al-Rashid has divided his 
work into four main parts covering the his- 
torical background, archaeological ruins, 
water supply and instnilations, and ar- 
chaeological finds. The book is well docu- 
mented with references from Arabic and 
Western sources. In hard cover, it is il- 
lustrated with colour photographs that 
capture the beautiful tones of the desert 
landscape. Among the interesting 
photographs are those showing sections of 
the wells; reservoirs, stone pipes and fire 
beacons that guide the early pilgrims oa 
the Darb Zubaydah. The book is equipped 
with detailed plans of the layout of al- 
Rabadhah and many small and large maps 
that aid the reader to understand the sig- 
nificance of the site and its historical role. 
The book 15 a good guide for amateurs as 
well as professional archaeologists and for 
those who are interested in the history of 
Islam and the Arabian peninsula. 
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NIZAM AD-DIN AWLIYA : MORALS FOR THE HEART 
Paulist Press, New York, 1992; 404pp. 


PROFESSOR B. Lawrence, well-known 
for his perceptive studies of the Sufi litera- 
ture of South Asia, has now taken us right 
in the presence of a great Sufi master of 
medieval India. The book which be has 
now translated is the Рама idal-Fu’ ad of 
Hasan. It is a faithful account of the 
versation of one of the charismatic 
figures of the Sufi way of life, Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’, with his noted dis- 
ciple, himself a poet of no mean rank. Not 
only does it throw light on the relationship 
which obtained between a master and his 
disciple but also on the social and political 
conditions of the times. Those who had the 
good fortune of visiting Shaykh Nizam al- 
Din’s shrine in Delhi know that in spite of 
the passage of time devotees from all walks 
of life and from all communities flotk here 
to seek his blessings. Delhi houses saints of 
equal eminence and it 1s a question worth 
pondering upon why some continue to 
hold their sway on the imagination of the 
people, while others of no less stature fade 
away in memory. There seems to be a 
category of samts whose concern for the 
humankind does not seem to expire with 
their demise and who, like the bodhisatvas 
of another tradition, continue to respond 
to human distress and try to alleviate their 
suffering 1n ways we cannot know. 


А careful perusal of their conversation 
will allow the reader to meet Islam at a 
level which is different from the one he is 
used to. Islam is projected neither as an 
ideology nor even as a civilisation but as a 
deeply personal response to the call divine 
аз articulated through the chosen few. 
Here in Morals [or Benefits] for the Heart 
we have the towering personality of the 
Master engaged in conversation with his 


disciple, Amir Hasan, who scrupulously 
records what he hears from him and gets it 
looked through to assure its authenticity. 
The Sufi's experience tbough ineffable has 
to take recourse to words to make it 
relevant to society and to make it meaning- 
ful for the ailing humankind. It is not 
without significance that mysticism has to 
fall back on poetry, music and other forms 
of art to evoke the numinous quality. Prof. 
Lawrence has not shirked to translate the 
poetic pieces, quoted, into his own 
American English, as he calls it. The charm 
of poetry, especially with its mystic over- 
tones, rests with suggestive ambiguity 
which allows the reader to shift his graze 
from one level of experience to another 
and the translator 1s in danger of making 
clear What is intended to be tantalisingly 
equivocal Prof. Lawrence has neverthe- 
less succeeded surprisingly in this seem- 
ingly impossible task and has not taken any 
liberty with the original. 

Years of his engagement with Sufism 
have enabled him to develop remarkable 
sensibility which is clearly illustrated by his 
alertness to the emphasis that the Sufis 
have placed on mi'raj as well as by his 
sensitive remarks on the relation of love 
and death in the Sufi perspective. The 
episode of mı ‘raj has been given short shrift 
by Western scholars primarily because of 
the paucity of references to ıt in the 
Qur'an. What matters is not the scholar's 
assessment of any presumed event but 
what it has meant for Islamic spirituality ın 
the course of a history which is still on the 
move. Shaykh Nizam al-Din settles the 
whole issue relating to mi'ráj tersely 
remarking : 
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“Imagine the best, ask not for details.” 


That the divine love should ask for 
total self-effacement is obvious but that it 
should call for physical extinction is not as 
clear. In fact bodily extinction is not re- 
quired and if it takes place it is because of 
contingent conditions. The human frame is 
too weak to stand the all consuming fire of 
love. The Sufis had always before their 
mind the Prophetic dictum, “Die before 
you die,” and acted accordingly. 


In the end a word of caution is neces- 
sary. One who is brought up in a different 
kind of tradition may not find all that is 
recorded here in conformity with his own. 
And an intellectual who can only accept 
what is verified through the senses and 
accepted by rational norms will find hım- 
self hard put in accepting all that is 
reported. But if he comes to it with an open 
mind and can distinguish between what is 
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essential and what is meant only to-il- 
lustrate a point, he will appreciate the 
never failing concern of the Shaykh for the 
ailing humanity as well as his indifference 
to the powers that be. 1 


As far as the translation goes it is one 
of the best in the whole range of Sufi litera- 


tive renderings and there may even emerge 
some disagreement about the translation 
of one word or another. When АП is said I 
make bold enough to say that with his ex- 
cellent translation Professor Lawrence , 
must have won the blessings of the saint 
and accepted as his own. 

The illuminating introduction by Prof. 
Khaliq Ahmed Nizami, the distinguished 
scholar of Sufism, and useful notes at the 
end add to the value of the book. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE MEDIEVAL 
MUSLIM PHILOSOPHERS TO RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


L Н. AZAD FAROOQ 


Given the way human beings are they must have some philosophy to live 
by. This كز‎ true of individuals as much as of societies and civilizations. By 
the same logic, such a philosophy is directly related with an individual's 
or society’s bearings in life and culture. Islamic civilization in its classical 
and medieval periods developed a distinctive philosophy ofits own which 
inits emphasis and approach corresponds with the different moods of this 
civilization. 


The early phase of Islamic philosophy extends, historically, from 
9th to 12th centuries с.к. and would include philosophers such as Abu 
Yusuf Ya'qub al-Kindi (4.873), Abū Nasr al-Farabi(d.950), Abu ‘Ali 
Ibn Sina (4. 1037) and Abu’]-Walid Ibn Rushd (4.1198), to mention the 
most famous ones. The philosophical literature produced by these 
philosophers, in spite of their particular differences, is marked by sucha 
unity of premises, approach, world-view, and above all aims and objec- 
tives, that it can justifiably be classed into a distinct category of its own. 
A prominent feature ofIslamic philosophy in this period is its conscious 
effort to blend and harmonize the rationalistic tradition of Greek thought 
with the religious experience of Islam. This is a quality which distin- 
guishes it, for example, among other things, from pure Greek thought or 
Indian philosophy. 


Now, the achievement of this synthesis of Islamic religion and 
Greek thought was a task to which Islamic philosophy had not set itself 
by choice or by chance. Rather it was a necessary result of a long 
historical and cultural process determined by geographical factors and 
the religious vision of Islam. 


The Muslims soon after the death of Prophet Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) in 632 с.к. had come to establish an empire astride 
West Asia which was an heir to many civilizations. It so happened that 
the cultural and intellectual influences operative in the Islamic empire 
included the Greek tradition of logic and philosophy which had been 
flourishing in Egypt and West Asia for centuries before Islam. On the 
other hand the energies released by the religious explosion of Islam, 
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i 
which on the military and political plane had propelled the Arabs to 
widespread conquests, pressed for their channelisation i into intellectual 
and rational modes of thought as well. This’ enterprise was particularly 
' influenced by the presence of the well-established traditions of Greek 
logic and philosophy in the newly acquired home of Islamic civilization. 
' The direction provided in this regard by the general intellectual milieu of 
' West Asia at that time was reinforced by the inclusion of the new converts 
from the local population in the Islamic community. Very soon this 
: resulted, first, in taking to the translations of Greek philosophical literature 
. into Arabic in the latter half of the 8th and 9th centuries, and, secondly, in 
the emergence of original Muslim philosophers, some of whose names 
' have been mentioned above. 


However, apart from the external causes and the potential ofthe 
“islam experience, looking for intellectual conduits for its expression, the 
nature and substance of this experience itself contained points of contact 
with Greek philosophy. This certainly helped in the harmonization of the 
two in the Islamic philosophical tradition. 


Greek philosophy was an attempt at a search for basic realities 
with the help of human reason alone. In this endeavour it was bound to 
expound theories about the nature of the Ultimate Reality as a part ofits 
metaphysics. On the other hand the knowledge of the Absolute and its 
affirmation called Tawhid or Unity of God, contained in the first part of 
the Islamic testimony of faith, Là Паһа illa-Allah (There is no god but 
Allah), is central to the Islamic experience arid can explain the obsession 
of medieval Muslim philosophers with the concept of being and other 
ontological questions. Thus the metaphysical truth, although approached 
| differently in Greek thought and the Islamic tradition, formed one major 
common point which helped in the synthesis of the two. : 


Another major theme of medieval Muslim philosophers, prophetic 
knowledge and the nature of prophethood, had as its counterpart Greek 
and Hellenistic theories of psychology and epistemology. In the hands of 
the Muslim philosophers such material as available in Greek thought was 
pressed into providing a philosophical explanation of revelation and 
prophethood. It was made possible particularly because the late Hellenis- 
tic theories of cognition had already advanced in a direction where the 
contact of the developed human intellect with the supernatural world had 
become a philosophical reality. 


However, in the field of physics and metaphysics, the theory of 
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the non-creation of the world and its almost complete mdependence of 
God, were two very thomy problems presented by Greek thought to 
Muslim philosophers. These concepts were particularly unacceptableto 
fhem in the form propounded by Aristotle, as these tended to deny the 
Absolute nature of God and complete dependence of all else on Him, as 
taught by Islam. To solve this riddle which offended the religious 
conscience of the Muslim philosopher on the one hand, and tested his 
loyalty to philosophy on the other, al-Farabi, taking a cue from neo- 
Platonism developed a whole structure ofthe universe based on ascheme 
of graded emanations. This ‘emanationist’ theory ofthe origination of the 
world ultimately from God Himself was accepted by most Muslim 
philosophers and solved their problems to a great extent. It not only 
circumvented the belief in the “uncreativity” ofthe world by making itan 

eternal effect of God, but put the world in a position of absolute 
dependence on Him. Later, Ibn Sinaimproved upon it significantly. This 
he did by his important theory of the ontological distinction between God 
as the necessary, and the world as contingent being. 


This theory of Ibn Sina, granting separate ontological status to 
God and the world, was very satisfying religiously, while philosophically it 
was another improvement on the Greek metaphysical heritage. Ibn Sina, 
while developing his theory exposed the fallacy of Aristotle’s dualist 
concept of the material objects of this world. Aristotle maintained that all 
material objects are made of two things, matter and form. Ibn Sina claims | 
that matter and form, each ofthem being non-existent in itself, could not 
bring about something existent. Therefore, existenceis a quality added to 
the mixture of matter and form as the third ingredient of every material 
object. This additional quality of existence, for Ibn Sina, could be derived 
only from a being where it is present necessarily as its very essence. This 
for him is the person of God as itis He only whose essence and existence 
are identical. Hence, itis God only whose existence is necessary. All else, 
besides God, derives its existence from Him, otherwise, in their own 
nature, they all deserve non-existence. Thus, by maintaining the neces- 
sary distinction between God and His creation, Ibn Sina's theory provided 
for the requisite standard of transcendence in the Islamic concept of God 
while through making all else, besides God, completely dependent on Him 
for its existence, it strengthened the other demand of Islamic vision of 
Reality. 

Another example of a doctrine regarding which Ibn Sina appears 


to have evolved asmooth compromise between religion and philosophy 
may be the one concerning God’s knowledge of the particulars. The 
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Greek and Hellenistic philosophers were unanimous in the beliefthat God, 
being etemal and beyond time and space, cannot have the knowledge of 
things or events taking place in time and space, which, to beknown, would 
require change and corporeal sense-perception in God. This view of 
God's knowledge which may very well suit the “unmoved Mover” of 
Aristotle, was lifeless and unsatisfactory for those who wanted their God 
to know all about them and be able to help them. This concept, rendering 
God's knowledge imperfect, also slighted the religious sensitivity about 
God's perfection. Ibn Sina found a way outofthis impasse by pointing out 
that sincethe whole world has come out of God Himself at the end of an 
emanation process, He knows all the things and their possible relations 
from eternity. So, even if God may not perceive, for instance, a solar 
eclipse at the time of its occurrence, He does not need to know itin this 
manner as He knows it already since eternity. God's knowledge of 
Himself who contains the essences of all things and is the ultimate cause 
of the maferial substance also, renders the knowledge of particulars, at the 
time of their occurrence in time, useless and superfluous. Thus, Ibn Sina, 
in this case also, though in a less profound way, while being loyal to 
philosophical tradition, tried to avoid ahead-long collision between religion 
and philosophy. 


This whole period of Islamic philosophy whichis conspicuous for 
its deliberate search for a correspondence between the Greek philosophi- 
cal heritage and Islamic religion, was dominated by logic and philosophy 
of Aristotle. Even Ibn Sina who corrected Aristotle on various points and 
differed from him inhis objectives and methods to some extent in his later 
writings, works, nonetheless, through the idiom and thought-structure of 
the Peripatetic philosophy. However, by the end of the eleventh century 
this whole venture of Islamic philosophy with its Peripatetic and neo- 
Platonic presumptions was challenged totally by al-Ghazzali (d. 1111). AF 
Ghazzali in his famous book Tahafut al-Falasifah [The Incoherence of 
the Philosophers] not only attempted to demolish the well established 
doctrines of philosophy as self-contradictory and based on unproved 
assumptions, but questioned the very validity ofphilosophy as ameans to 
know the Truth. Instead, al-Ghazzali projected, in his other works, 
mystical intuition or dhawg as the true guide to attain to the direct vision 
which is the only way to know the Truth. 


Now, the notion that as a result of the scathing attack of Imam 
Ghazzali the tradition of Islamic philosophy after Ibn Sain the East and 
Ibn Rushd in the West of the Islamic world, came to a closeisnot correct. 
Itappears to have gained currency through the writings ofmany Western 
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scholars on the subject, who were interested in that portion or thattype of 
Islamic philosophy only which directly influenced the development of 
philosophical thought in the modem West. As a matter of fact, philosophi- 
calthoughtnot only continued to develop inthe Islamic world after Ibn Sina 
and Ibn Rushd, but gained new heights and explored new dimensions in 
philosophical wisdom. Yet these achievements ofIslamic philosophy have 
not been much known in the Western academic circles or the Western 
educated intelligentsia till recently. 


However, it is important to note that as a natural and normal 
process of civilizational development, a significant change of ethos was 
taking over the Islamic civilization for acouple of centuries before the fall 
of Baghdad in 1258 с.к. This change of ethos, whether considered as a 
sign of decay or maturity, depending on one's view- point, was character- 
ized by a gradual disillusionment with rationalism and law as the sole 
means to attain to Truth. Philosophy as atruereflection ofthe orientations 
of a society corresponded to this changing mood of Islamic civilization 
from 11th century onwards. And Imam Ghazzali's criticism of Islamic 
Peripatetic philosophy can be viewed as more of the nature of a 
representative ofthis general mood ofthe times ratherthan a cause ofthe 
decline of philosophy among Muslims, as itis sometimes made to be. 


Inthe centuries following al-Ghazzali with a further setting in of 
the mystical and spiritualistic mood in Islamic civilization a new type of 
Islamic philosophy arose. This philosophy, which benefited both from the 
previously current Peripatetic tradition as well as the newly established 
beliefin the intuitive or dhawgi source of knowledge, was different from 
the previous Aristotelian style of philosophy in many ways. Not only did 
this new mystical philosophy utilize the corpus of the till now lesser known 
classical and Hellenistic philosophies and other oriental schools of thought ' 
available in West Asia, but, relying heavily on its intuitive vision, it ventured 
to put forth doctrines which were going to set the trends for the whole 
Islamic world in subsequent centuries. In this aspect, as in many others, 
this second courseofthe Islamic philosophy differs from the previous one. 
While the Islamic Peripatetic philosophy was representative ofthe spirit 
ofits age in its regard for logical categories and confidence in reason in 
solving the intricate problems of religion and philosophy, itnevertheless 
remained limited to a particular class of intellectuals and could not filter 
down to the level of the masses. The mystical philosophy on the other 
hand, in the last seven hundred years ofits currency, before the onslaught 
ofthe modem style oflife, influenced almost all aspects ofIslamic culture 
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The most important concepts of this type of philosophy were 
propounded by such illustrious mystic philosophers as Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardi Maqtül (executed 1191 c.z.), Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘ 1 (d. 
1240 с.в.) and Sadr al-Din Shirazi (d.1640 с.к.) besides many others. 
These doctrines include a firm pantheistic monistic view of Reality graded 
according to the emanationist pattern, identity of thought and being, or the 
knower, theknown and knowledge, and intuition or mystical vision as the 
sole means of knowing the Reality. 


USE OF IMAGES AND METAPHORS 
TO ILLUSTRATE THEMES IN 
ALIYU NA MANGI’S SUFI POETRY 


UMAR ABDURRAHMAN 


Poetry is imaginative language. Imagination in an oral society uses 
visual images. Hausa language is rich in visual images. For instance in 
Hausa, the phrases Na sha and Na ci (literally: I drank, I ate) аге. 
commonly used to convey metaphorical or philosophical messages. 
Expressions like Na sha wahala (literally: I drank suffering) and Na ci 
Jarrabawa (lit: 1 ate exam) have metaphorical connotations. The former 
means "I suffered a lot," and the latter, “I passed an examination." - 
The visual image sha carries the idea ofhaving too much pain, suffering, 
discomfért; while that of eating c! stands for satisfaction. However, the 
meaning and application of ci and sha metaphors do not have to be 
consistent. Depending on the situation and to a certain extent the manner 
and freedom of the speaker, their meanings can easily be reversed. If one 
says, Na sha dadi (lit: I drank pleasure), onecertainly means one enjoyed 
oneself very much. At the same time the statement Kaci ubanka (you 
ateyour father) is an abusive metaphor. А good poet can always exploit 
the richness and flexibility of Hausa words to produce imaginative works. 
This is true with Aliyu Na Mangi who, in spite ofhis knowtedge of Islamic 
poetic tradition, is able to use alot ofimages and metaphors that are easily 
understood by his Hausa listeners. 


.  Asareligious poet, Na Mangi employs metaphors that hav: 
mystical and worldly qualities. Essentially, “What really ina 
metaphor is a psychic depth, at which the things of the world, whether 
actual or fancied are transmuted by the cold feat of imagination.”! 
Having psychic dépth is important in understanding the functions of 
religious metaphor. Religious metaphors are by their nature very complex 
because one is not only persuaded to think about the imagined idea but 
also to believe in the reality ofits existence. This can be accomplished 
through ritual observance. Religious metaphors therefore “are not 
rhetorical devices to persuasion, they can also lead to performance."? 
For example, if we utter the statement, “The Lord is my shepherd,” we 
are expected not only to believe in the statement, but also to project a 
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behaviour that is consistent with the statement. We should through our 
actions show that we are all good members of the flock that cannot stray 
from the path of righteousness. This poetry of Na Mangi undoubtedly 
reflects this tendency of metaphors as being devices of persuasion and 
performance. In his praise-song for the Prophet Muhammad, the poet 
describes him in such metaphorical terms as: 


Lamp that illuminates darkness 
Soap that washes away sins 
Boat that ferries your servants over the Sudd. 


All these metaphors evoke one’s imaginative faculty and at the 
same time emotionally involve one in religious performance. By creating 
these metaphors, the poetis able to imagine the Prophetin his totality and 
even feel his constant presence through active imagination. ` 





The line “lamp that illuminates darkness” is especially 
significant because it expresses a fundamental Sufi belief. The objective 
of Sufism is to remove the individual from darkness and usher him into a 
life of spiritual light, which is represented by God. In Hausa culture 
“light” and “darkness” are two opposing elements, one denoting 
goodness and the other evil. Light means spiritual purity and salvation, 
while darkness means ignorance and damnation. Thus the metaphor 
Jarin ciki (literally: which stomach) meaning happiness is always 
contrasted with the metaphor bakin ciki (literally: black stomach) 


Lightis always a recurrent metaphor is Sufi writings, particularly 
poetry. Indeed as Mervyn Hiskett notes in an essay, “The Origin, Sources 
and Forms of Hausa Islamic Verse,” “ће madlh poet will compare the 
Prophet’s beauty with that of the full moon; his smile with the lighting.” 
The significance of the light metaphor can be traced back to the Qur’an 
which is the best source of Islamic poetry, in the “light verse"(Surah 
24:35). Aneighteenth-century Sufi scholar Mu ‘tagil relates the light verse 
to Prophet Muhammad whose light, according to him, “shines through 
other Prophets."5One of the favourite attributes of the Prophet is light 
(Nur). In Sufi theology, light stands for anumber of things—inspiration, 
purity, divinity, salvation. Itis, in fact, the most essential Sufi doctrine. In 
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the words of Trimingham: 


Thisis the doctrine of Anu al-Muhammadi, theMuhammadan 
light, the image of God inits primary entity thedivine conscious- 
ness, the precreation light from which every-thing was created. It 
was also called a/-Hagiqat al-Muhammadiyya, that is, cosmic 
Muhammad inhis absolute reality. The world is a manifestation 
of that light; it became incarnate in Adam, the prophets, and the 
Aqtab, each of whom is al-Insan al-Kamil (the Perfect Man).5 


The Prophet, therefore, originated from God’s light, and he 
himselfis light that in turn illuminates other lights (conceivably, Jmams, 
saints, shaykhs and mystics). Itis from this concept that the idea of three 
lights takes root and becomes a major theological argument, as contained 
in the statement that, “When God wanted to create Muhammad, He 
showed light from His light, that illuminates the whole world.” Another 
renowned Sufi philosopher, Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi, gives his theory 
of ight, or illumination as the Sufis call it, in the following words. 


The essence of the First Absolute light gives constant illumina- 
tion, whereby it is manifested and it brings all things into exist- 
ence, giving life to them by its rays. Everything in this world is 
derived from the light of this essence and all beauty and perfec- 
tion are the gift of this bounty and to attain fully this illumination 
is salvation.® 


The Prophet as a manifestation of God’s light through whom 
mystical illumination is attained, is acommontheme in Sufi poetry. As ће 
great mystic Farid al-Din ‘Attar says, 


The origin of the soul is the absolute light and nothing else 
That means, it was the light of Muhammad, nothing else.? 


Light or illuminationis also closely connected with the Right Way 
which, in the strict sense of mystical theology, means travelling along or 
on the path to God. The Prophet is presented as a guide through whom a 
mystic can reach God. There are seven stages of the soul’s journey to 
God. These are “repentance (tauba), piety (wara‘), poverty (faqr), trust 
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in God (tawakkul) and contentment (rida).”"° The arrival at the Supreme 
Station (God) marks the final stage of the journey and hence the 
attainment of the unitary state or union with God (Тамда), which is the 
seventh stage. The poet sees life in the metaphorical sense, ajourney from 
God to God. God is the beginning of man’s journey as well as the end. His 
soul originates from the Creator and it shall return to Him. 


Na Mangi conünues with his praise of the Prophet, calling him, 
“as the mystics often call him, Mustafa, the chosen.. ™ : 


Hear, singer of idle songs! 

Repent and turn to praising the Apostle, 

Mustafa, descendant of Khalil, 

and tomorrow you will drink of Salsabilu 
which is sweeter than honey in gumba. (Verse 8) 


f To drink from salsabilu (spring) metaphorically means to enter 

paradise. Paradise is conceived as a garden of eternity with abundant 
supplies of food, drink and other material things that the blessed ones may 
need. The one who drinks “of salsabilu which is sweeter that gumba,” 
is the one who is destined to have an eternal life in the Kingdom of God. 
The comparison of the water of salsabilu with the local brew gumba 
makes the metaphor even more forceful. That is, lifein the garden of bliss 
is sweeter than gumba, which is usually considered the sweetest and most 
invigorating drink of the Hausa people. By feeding one’s imagination with 
the sweetness of paradise, one is bound to strive hard to drink from the 
spring of salsabllu. 


NaMangi goes further to list the Prophet' s innumerable virtues, 
among which are “nobility,” “patience,” friendliness,” andsoon. The 
Prophet’s divine message, the poet argues, is misunderstood by the “the 
unbelievers.” In stanza eleven, he describes the Prophet as a “lamp” 
that lights up the darkness of the world; which in reality means ignorance 
and deviation of the people. The “lamp” is one of the Prophet’s honorific 
titles. It is in this context used as a metaphor of light (which has been 
previously discussed), and has a sharp contrastive quality. The Prophet is 
seen as a manifestation of divine light that removes darkness. The light of 
alamp can also be interpreted as the personal and spiritual experience of 
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the believer who moves from darkness into light. калыны 
notes, 


Light and darkness are for the Sufi metaphorical experiences 
Existenceis light. When the Absolute appears to the conscious- 
ness of the mystic, it appears as uncontaminated nity? When the 
light makes appearance, all things disappear. But because all 
things lose their individuality and become obliterated from con- 
sciousness, the world paradoxically tums into an ocean of light. 
Out of the depths of this light all things that disappeared into 
darkness begin to be rebom into their individualities but at this 
eee ыы ы 
of existence. 2 


Light, then, in the poet’s opinion, is a spiritual awareness that is 
attained through tho Prophet and the rightly guided ones. The rightly 
guided ones certainly include the post’ 5 spiritual master through whom he 
reaches his goal. 

Na Mangi also sees the Prophetas the most fortunate and perfect 
of God's creations, 


О He was ће fortunate seedling 

0 Whose planting was blessed by the rain of Nisa 
From whom are the benefits that we enjoy 
For see were it not because of him 
Those who lacked would nothave obtained. (Verse 12) 


_ The poet has here used à Very 70 to 
express the spiritual significance of the Prophet’s birth and life: “the 
fortunate seedling whose planting was blessed by the rain of Nisd.” This 
seedling metaphor conveys the impression of divine blessing (barakah) 
at the beginning oflife. Rain is a universal symbol of life and abundance. 
The qualification of “rain,” by the word “№52,” makes the metaphor 

/evea more effective. The metaphor can be stretched even further to show 
the relevance of the association of Nisd, a phase in the cyclical movement 
of the stars, that normally influences climatic conditions, especially the 
rainy season. Each of the stars connected with changes in weather 
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conditions has a duration of two weeks. When the beginning of the rainy 
within the phase of Nisd, it will be bountiful enough to support 

agriculture. The Prophet’s generosity is also likened to Sarfa, 
another phase in the movement of stars, which calls within the peak period 
of rainy season. “In his giving he was more generous that Sarfa/ nor did 
. his generosity ever dry up.” Being as generous as rain is a common Hausa 
saying. Rain is regarded as God's gift both to the rich and the poor. Itdoes 
not discriminate in its blessings. Such, then, is the Prophet’s character. 


The poet then talks about the Prophet’s relationship with God: 
“His mind was wholly on God.” The man who loves God and devotes his 
whole life to His services, will inevitably love his fellow men. This also 
stresses the doctrine of unity, which is realized through abstinence from 
and denunciation of everything in this world except God. In short, “to 
abide in God (baq?) after having passed away from selfhood (fana") is 
the mark of the Perfect Man, who not only journeys to God (Le. passes 
-from plurality to unity) but in and with God." ® The poet certainly considers 
the Prophet as having attained this state of perfection. He is thus a shining 
example of God's glory. 


The Prophet's perfection, the poet feels, has been attained 
bettie nf his exceptionally virtuous qualities, Канаш, kindness 
and sublimity: 


The Lord defended His servant 

None so virtuous аз һе, 

Perfect, resigning all enmity 

Whose spirit was neyer boastful, who never 
Rejected man for being poor. (Verse 21) 


The belief in the Prophet being the companion of the poor is 
popular in Islam. Itis even stronger in Sufism because itis used as a basis 
for theological instruction; poverty is a state of the soul rather than a 
quality of life. Poverty encourages “abstinence,” which is опе of the 
spiritual states in the movement towards unity with God. The Prophet 
himselfis accredited with the statement, “Poverty is my pride,” which 
is taken to mean arejection of material wealth in favor of spiritual wealth, 
which is bestowed upon the believer by God. The mystics often apply the 
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metaphorical rather than the literal meaning of poverty in their discussions 
ofthe Prophet: Their is a Prophetic tradition transmitted by al-Bukhan іп 
Kitab al-Riqaq on poverty which shows the Prophet’ s opinion about the 
subject: “The worth of this poor man is much greater than the value of a 
quantity of gold sufficient to fill the whole universe.” 


The line “humility was his nature” also described one of the 
Prophet's attributes. Itis related that one of his favourite prayers was, ^O 
God make me live lowly and die lowly and rise from the dead among the 
lowly.”!§ His prayer is supposed to serve as an example for Muslims 
showing that piety is humility. The prayer also has a tremendous influence 
on Sufi theology. The word Sufism itself originates from the Arabic word 
suf which means “woo!” (although other theologians argue that the same 
word in Arabic also means “pure”), that the medieval mystics used as 
clothing, either as a direct result of poverty or abstinence from the luxuries 
of life, In either case, the emphasis is still on humility. Only those who are 
humbleintheir physical and spiritual life, the mystics believe, will receive 
the divine light. Na Mangi himself, like his mentors, is موه‎ of this 
mendicant class. 


The poet also praises the Prophet for his kindness towards 
orphans: “He had the kindness of a mother/To orphans he was father.” 
Being an orphan himself (his father, ‘Abd-Allah, died before he was born 
and his mother, Ammah, died when he was only six years old), the Prophet 
respected and protected the rights of orphans. Because of the Prophet, 
orphans have always enjoyed fair treatment and protection in Muslim 
societies. Infact, thereis a Qur’ anic verse that enjoins all Muslims to treat 
all orphans and beggars fairly and justly: “As for the orphan, do not 
oppress him, and as for the beggar scold him not, for thy Lord’s blessing 
declare it.”!” The idea ofthe Prophet being the “mother” and “father” 
of the orphans has a metaphorical connotation. The Prophetis likea parent 
who loves and protects orphans and indeed all destitute people. 


The Prophet’s noble lineage is also praised. He is God's beloved 
(Habib-Allah) and so “every man” who "rejects" him will be God's 
"enemy." The Prophetis also God's friend (Waliy-Allah), aterm applied 
to Muslim saints as well. Because of his nearness to God, he is divinely 
protected and so “any injury done to him, is an act of hostility against Him 
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[the Lord]."!* Anact ofhostility against God means eternal damnation of 
the soul 


Na Mangi also hails the Prophet as a “spearman who pounded 
hard and skillfully/all those who were destined to fail” Again, the 
reference to the Prophet as “as spearman,” is metaphorical. The Prophet 
inhis life-time fought and won great battles, which consequently consoli- 
dated the Muslim position (Imamah). But the greatest battle of them all 
was setting the believers on the right path. Holy war (Jihad) or, in the 
context of Sufism, persistent struggle for spiritual purification is one of the 
fundamental beliefs of Islamic religion. Sometimes Jihad is even called 
the sixth pillar of Islam. The Prophetis conceived as the greatest warrior 
in a metaphorical sense, in the battle of the moral and spiritual guidance 
of the Muslims. The battle both in theory and practice involves a 
movement towards purity and acceptance of God. Its stages include fear 
of God, love of God, abstinence, renunciation of evil. In essence, the 
Prophetis aspearhead, who guides people to the way of God; “to follow 
him is to follow the right way.” But, “He who has no love for Mustafa/ 
will be without worth in thenext world.” The love of Prophetis supreme 
in the hearts of Sufi poets. The 19th-century poet, Muhammad Iqbal, in 
his panegyric to the Prophet entitled “Isra” shows that "self" is 
strengthened by the love of Muhammad: 

There is a beloved hidden within my heart 

But the love of him the heart is made strong 

In the Moslem heart is the home of Muhammad 
All our glory is from the name Muhammad.” 


Na Mangi continues with his praise of the Prophet, calling him, 
“ап upright man/faultless in his dealings with mother and father." The 
issue of the fallibility and ihfallibility ofthe prophets remains one of the 
most controversial issues in Islam. The orthodox view (sometimes 
referred to as that of the Sunnis) is that the prophets are fallible because 
they are after all human. But at the same time, unlike ordinary men, they 
always receive divine guidance at the right moment, and in actuality, 
therefore, they never commit any action against the will of God. One might 
even suggest that the poet’s use of the expression ‘faultless’ is honorific 
rather than legal. It is used to emphasise the Prophet’s perfection as a 
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human being, especially in his relationship with his family and the Muslim 
community (Ummah) as a whole. The poet's intention is to use thus 
relationship to demonstrate how all Muslims should treat their parents. It 
is a known fact that the Prophet treated his elders very well and held the 
love and respect for parents and guardians in the highest esteem. This 
claim can be substantiated by various sources, Qur'an, Hadith and 
biographies of the Prophet. A hadith on this subject is mentioned in 
Ahmed's The Life of Muhammad.” Love and respect for parents is one 
ofthe recurrent themes in Hausa poetry. The poet probably sees parents 
as guides to salvation. 


TheProphet's appearance, both internal and external, is praised. 
"He is without peer both outwardly and inwardly." The outward 
appearance is more than physical qualities, for it also includes his attitudes: 
kindness, compassion, and generosity. While his "inward" appearance 
refers to his inner spiritual qualities, all of which exceed those of ordinary 
men. The coming of Muhammad to the world has lightened the universe: 
“When he was sent, the darkness lifted/the heart of every man was 
lightened." The metaphor "lightened" stands for the spiritual purgation 
of the soul. The burden of sin and wastefulness is lifted off the hearts of 
the believers. As a result of this experience, man attains the status Sufis 
called, “the perfect soul” (a/-nafs al-kamilah).2 The poet then calls 
upon God to help him see the Prophet in Madinah. “Lord, transport me, 
take me/to Madinah that I may see him who exceeded all men.” The word 
“transport” here has a mystical connotation. It suggests mental rather 
than physical movement. The poet can, like other mystics, see the Prophet 
in a dream for: “visions of the Prophet and al-Khadir were the decisive 
point in the authorization of an illuminate to strike out along his own 
way.’ On the physical level, the poet is hoping for the fulfilment ofhis 
lifelong desire of travelling to Makkah to perform the holy pilgrimage, 
when he can also visit the Prophet’s tomb and be united with him 
spiritually. 


In the thirteenth stanza, Na Mangi seems to have reached the 
climax of his passion. The lines are emotionally charged and full of 
metaphors. There is equally “aharmony ofreligion, philosophy and art, 
and synthesis of thought, feeling and imagination.”” The harmony of 
expressions and the synthesis of the senses are evident throughout Na 
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Mangi’s verses. “It is as if blindness has intensified his emotional and 
spiritual perceptiveness.”™ In this stanza, be becomes even more insistent 
on the use of images and metaphors that are essentially Sufi: 


А Suppliant stronger 

Let me supplicate him 

Soap that washes away sins 
Path that leads to the Lord 
Boat that ferries your 
Servants over the Sudd. 


Theprincipal subjectinthe above verses is the Prophet Muhammad. 
He is a“lamp that illuminates all darkness." To the Sufis, “all Prophets 
are lamps; and so are the learned, but the differences between them are 
incalculable.” In Sufism, there are two lights: the light of God, from 
whom all other lights emanate, and the Muhammadan light. God's lightis 
primary light and therefore, "the term light, as applied to апу other than 
this primary light is purely metaphorical."?$ Darkness is a state of being: 
“Itis when people turn away from the path of guidance (light, truth) that 
they are false, they are darkness , are even darker than darkness.””’ The 
poet then refers to the Prophet as soap, indicating that the Prophet is an 
active agent in the spiritual cleansing of the people. In other words, the 
Prophet washes away the people's sins by leading them to the right 
path. The Prophet is again referred to as “Ше path," which leads the 
believers to Heaven, or through whose light a mystic can reach the 
ultimate light. And then there is a word “sudd,” which means weed- 
clogged water. The word is certainly used ss a metaphor for the 
obstruction ofman’s passage to God by his bad deeds. The words “boat,” 
“ferry,” and “across” suggest a movement from one bank of a river to 
the other or metaphorically from the bank of sin to the bank of salvation. 
The metapbor can be stretched even further to mean a bridge upon which 
souls of the dead pass across. The poet, therefore, sees the Prophet as all 
these— path, bridge, boat, lamp and soap—which cleanse and carry people 
to their final destination, which is God. 


The line, “way ofsalvation stay that supports us,” states the Sufi 
concept of hierarchy. The Prophet is the central point on the axis (qutb) 
from whom all spiritual activities emanate. He is the main link in the chain 
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of divine knowledge, both esoteric (‘т batini) and external (* Lm zahiri) 
whichis transmitted through the /mams. The hierarchical structure ofthe 
mystical guides can be given inthis order: God, Adam, the earlier Prophets, 
the Angel Jibril, the Prophet Muhammad, the orthodox Caliphs (firstfour), 
Hasan, Husayn (Imam ‘ Ali' s twin sons), later Imams, saints (i.e., Rabi' ah 
al-‘ Adawivya, ‘Abd al-Qadir Лап, etc.) Shaykhs and initiates. Trimingham, 
however, identifies two types of mystical initiations; one through a 
"spiritual progression" and the other “by directinspiration from God."?* 
NaMangi possibly sees himselfas a spiritual guide or simply as an initiate. 
When he talks about Shehu as the grandson of the Prophet, and the 
Prophet as the grandson of Noahin thenext stanza, he is restating the idea 
of mystical genealogy: 


Look upon me here 

With your grandson Shehu 

For the world of your grandfather Noah 
Embrace us and speak words in our favour 
He whose mother is at the pot 

Will not eat two without sauce. (Verse 46) 


His mystical genealogy or chain (si/silah) can be categorized into 
the following: “chain of spiritual descent, chain of benediction, chain of 
initiation, chain of upbringing and chain of gold.” The above mentioned 
chains help to connect the mystics to God. The “Shehu” Na Mangi refers 
to is Usman Dan Fodio, the reformer whom he undoubtedly considers his 
spiritual guide. The Shehu, too, traced his linkage back to the Prophet. The 
poet then urges the Prophet to intercede on his behalf “speak words in 
our favour.” Again the idea of the Prophet being an intercessor for 
humanity on the Day of Judgementis reiterated. The poet then uses alocal 
proverbial statement: “He whose matter is at the pot/Will not eat tuwo - 
without sauce.” The line shows the strong bond of love that exists 
between the poet and the Prophet, which is similar to that between a 
mother and her child. If the relationship between a mother and her child 
is close, then the one between the Prophet and God is even closer. It is 
owing to the closeness ofthis relationship that God called the Prophet to 
Heaven to see him: 
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The Lord called you to go 

Where no other has been 

No other man, not even in imagination 

Keeping your shoes on as you went 

And saw God with no intermediary. (Verse 50) 


The Prophet’s nocturnal journey to Heaven to meet God has 
become a leading spiritual symbolism for the Sufis. They consider the 
Prophet’s mystical experience as a basis for their “progress along the _ 
path of spiritual ascension. lt symbolizes the journey of the mystic’s 
soul to Absolute Unity and perfection. There are seven stages of this 
journey of the soul to God. The stages are, according to Trimingham: first, 
"the unregenerate soul” (al-nafs al-ammarah), second the blamewor- 
thy soul (a/-nafs al-lawwamah), third, the inspired soul (а/-паў al- 

“mulhamah); fourth, thetranquil soul (al-nafs al-mutma’ innah); fifth, the 
contented soul (a/-nafs al-radfyah), sixth, the approved soul (alg al- 
mardiyyah); and seventh, the perfect soul, (araf al-kamilah)."! In 
its passage, the soul discards its evil attributes and gains good ones, which 
qualify it for acceptance. Not all souls, however, reach the stage of 
perfection. Some are condemned permanently to “the regenerative” 
state. But by following the path of the Prophet, the poet believes that the 
seventh stage can be attained. 


Na Mangi uses sublime images to describe the Prophet's person- 
ality. He calls him, “the chosen one/the one that lifts out those that have 
sunk.” The reference to those who have sunk is metaphorical. Those who 
havesunk are those in darkness and those who have strayed from the path 
of truth and guidance of the Prophet. The poet then uses another 
metaphor to express the effect of the Prophet’s divine message on the 
people, "Thave drunk your medicine and am cured." The medicine is the 
Prophet’s spiritual guidance that cures the illness of the heart. Na Mangi’s 
illness is spiritual rather than physical and heis cured because he has been 
divinely guided by the Prophet. The love of the Prophet is like medicine. 
An Egyptian mystic called al-Busiri (1296 с.к.) composed apoem called 
“Qasidat al-Burdah” “inhonour of the Prophet who had cured him of his 
iliness.” Al-Busiri says in the poem Al-Burdah (cloak): “Interior medi- 
cine for me is only that I recite blessing (duri) on your ancestor 
Muhammad.” The poem has become very popular all over the Muslim 
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world and is recited during the Prophet's birth anniversary and other 
Muslim festivals. The poet, like all the mystics, believes that the compo- 
sition and recitation ofhis Song of Comfort for the Prophet can cure him 
ofhis spiritual sickness and indeed, it has. The poet calls the Prophet “the 
shade" of his servants: "I beg that I may obtain a dwelling place in the 

shade of the foremost of servants, Muhammad.” The shade is a metaphor 
for protection against the scourging heat of hellfire or that of the Day of 
Judgement. The “dwelling place" is the garden of eternal bliss (a/- 

Jannah) of which the Prophet is the means of access. 


In the ast three stanzas, Na Mangi gives some important details 
that are normal in Hausa poetic tradition. These are the customary 
invocations ofthe name of God and power of divine providence, knowl- 
edge, acknowledgement of the influence of other poets on him and the 
dedication ofhis poem to his beloved daughter, Ajuji. He also gives some . 
details on the length and date of composition. The penultimate stanzais of 
particular interest. 


Composed to the tune I heard 
Sung by Caji’s singers 

Is any poem for my daughter Ajuji 
Ihave called it Imfiraji 

And those who sing it 

Shall not be grieved. (Verse 67) 


The influence of Сай on him is interesting, because-Caji is a 
courtesan and not a religious singer. Caji's songs usually bave some 
musical accompaniments such as drums or flutes, which most religious 
singers condemn as profane. Besides, the themes of courtesan singers 
attd poets are mostly the praise of human beings rather than o? God. The 
poet's adaptation of Caji's tune, shows his innovation and versatility, 
qualities that are rarely found in other religious singers of his age. The 
dedication of the poem to his daughter Ajuji shows his love and concern 
forhis daughter's moral and spiritual guidance, as well as that ofhumanity 
atlarge. Trimingham notes: 


The singing of the poem is like performing dhikr by theSufi 
mystics, which can be defined as a spiritual exercise designed to 
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to render God’s presence throughout one’s being. The method 
employed rhythmical repetitive invocation of God's name to 
attain spiritual concentration. 


Those who sing the praise of the Prophet will receive the divine blessing 
and those who do not will, as the poet tends to imply, incur the wrath of 
God. Praising the Prophet therefore brings knowledge of God, which is 
every mystic’s ultimate desire. 


Na Mangi thus, like his fellow poets, performs his Dhikr by 
singing his Song of Comfort, using images and metaphors that invoke the 
personality and constant presence of the Prophetin his mind. The Prophet 
is presented as a supreme symbol of light and life spiritual qualities that 
believers must strive to praise and possess in order to be rightly guided. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF EFFECT OF RIBA (INTEREST) 
ON NIGERIAN ECONOMY 


ABDUL RAZAQ KILANI 
INTRODUCTION 


One important symptom of the economic malaise of Nigeria is the huge 
public debtand related interest charges which have accumulated over the 
years. The full integration of the Nigerian economic system to the 
capitalist system has given a preponderant role to riba! in the Nigerian 
economy. The capitalist economic system which Nigeria operates has 
continued to contribute largely to the various distortions that characterise 
its economy and to making its economy vulnerable to extemal shocks and 
manipulations. Our aim in this paper is to survey the Nigerian economy and 
analyse the effect of riba on it. This analysis stems from the fact that the 
debt burden which has strangulated the economy is the result of the 
institution of riba and its related policy in the economy. 


A SURVEY OF NIGERIAN ECONOMY 
aan 
Colonial Nigerian Economy 


Nigeria is located on the Gulf of Guinea in West Africa and 
covers an area 01923, 768 square kilometers. Its population was 55 million 
in the 1963 census while the 199] census indicated that the total population 
of Nigeriais 88.5 million. 


The coming of the Europeans to the shores of Africa has been 
documented and varying reasons have been given for it. À school of 
thought asserts that it wás a means of civilizing Africa by promoting 
legitimate trade and Christianity, while some argue that the coming to 
Africa was to develop the under-developed estates of the tropic for the 
natural benefit ofthe peoples of Europe and the colonies.’ Itis, however, 
an axiomatic truth in trade relations that the benefit of free trade always 
accrues to the strongest, i.e. the colonialist. It is this position that can 
provide an apt interpretation for the Europeans’ invasion of Africa 
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Prior to the development of the trans-Atlantic trade, Nigerian? 
economy was predominantly agrarian and was in the hands of peasant 
farmers. It was largely at a rudimentary stage of development. The 
abolition of the slave trade in the nineteenth century and its replacement 
with what is referred to as “legitimate trade" integrated Nigeria into the 
expanding Euro-America economy.“ The development of legitimate 
trade or commerce led to the establishment of colonial authority or 
government at Lagos in 1868 and consular authority over the Delta 5 The 
colonial administration was to make Nigeria serve the dual role of the 
source of raw materials and provider of markets for the industrial output 
of Britain. There was a gradual transition into money economy and this, 
subsequently, modified the subsistence structure of the economy. It 
created anew economic relationship based on money. The monetisation 
of the economy integrated the country fully into the Western capitalist 
system. 


European produced goods were introduced into the Nigerian 
markets and this succeeded in creating new ‘wants’ hitherto unknown in 
the indigenous economic system.’ The British demand for Nigeria's 
primary products led to a form of development which made the economy 
of Nigeriaheavily dependent on the metropolitan economies. The bulk of 
Nigeria strade was with Western Europe in which the United Kingdom 
was the dominant trading partner In the export of the Nigerian commodi- 
ties, the government relied on big British and European monopoly firms 
like United African Company (U.A.C), John Holt, Peterson Zochonis 
(P.Z ), United Trading Company (U T.C ), Compaignie Francaise de 
l'Afrique Occidental (C.F.A.O.) and Societe Commerciale de l'Ouest 
Africain (S.C.O.A.). 


The nature ofthe economy under the British subjugation can be 
described thus : 


Thecolonial economy existed mainly to benefit the colonizers and 
their agencies. The economy existed for the exploitation of 
Nigeria, rather than her development The major impact of the 
colonial economy was the exploitation of the people . colonial 
economy in Nigeria achieved the desired goals of the colonial 
state for the exploitation of the county through certain infrastruc- 
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tures which were then regarded as indices of development.? 
Structure of Nigerian Economy (Post-Independence) 


Nigeria attained her independence from the British on the 1st of 
October, 1960, and she became a republic on the 1st ofOctober, 1963. In 
the early years of independence, various ideologies were articulated by 
different political parties. In the debate over the correct path of Nigeria’s 
development, Elliot J. Berg’s suggestion of the third path of ‘mixed 
economy’ has been adopted in government publications. !° Itis, however, 
opposite to say that the system of mixed economy is nothing more than 
another name for a capitalist economic system. 


The economy of Nigeria was essentially based on agriculture 
until the discovery of oil in 1958 at Oloibin for commercial production. 
However, agriculture still remains the broad base of the economy. It 
generates a greater proportion of the country’s labour force of about 70- 
80 percent. Itaccounted for 53 per cent ofthe Gross Domestic Products 
(GDP) in 1970-71 and contributed N 1,808.7 million in 1973-74 to the 
GDP.!! A review of government’s National Plan betrayed the absence of 
concrete and comprehensive statements on the objectives of policy as 
related to the agricultural sector. According to 5.0 Olayide: 


The bureaucratic projecteering was exclusively directed at the 
public sector in utter disregard of the millions of small farmers 
scattered all over the country There was also commitment to a 
large scale production objective in which tractonzation was 
confused with mechanisation.? 


The public sector, through the neglect of small farmers, contrib- 
uted largely to the decline of agricultural sectors to the Gross National 
Products (GNP), hence the huge sum of N 2.5 million allocated to the 
agriculture sector in 1970-74 and 1975-80 plans represented a gross 
misallocation ofnational financial and related scarce resources 4 


The Nigeria political elite failed to change the precolonial and 
colonial conditions but were, *manoeuvred by the colonial governments 
into a position in which constitutional debates for sharing out political 
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power and slender national economic faculties blinded them to the real 
issues of economic freedom.'!^ This led to absolute dependence of 
Nigerian economy on the metropolitan capitalist economy. The *open- 
door policy' ofthe government paved the way for capitalist development 
in Nigeria and therefore consolidated, rather than undermined, foreign 
economic dominationin this respect: 


The indigenous entrepreneurs became ‘Compradores’ or inter- 
medianes between foreign interests and the indigenous polity and 
economy and/or turned to the state as a source of both capital and 
contracts. 


One important sector ofthe Nigerian economy is mining which 
could be traced back to many generations. There are many minerals 
produced in Nigeria but petroleum has remained for along time the most 
important of all mineral resources both as a source of foreign exchange 
and energy Inthevears 1976-79, Nigerianetted the sum of N 23.3 billion 
from oil export and between 1980-83, a total sum of N 43.6 billion was 
realized The 1980-83 oil revenuerepresents 52.3 per cent of total oil sales 
in Nigeria since 1958 when oil was first produced in commercial quanti- 
ties 


The implication of this is that the Nigerian economic problem 
today may not be easily linked with the global recession of 1980-1982 as 
claimed by government sources from the early eighties but due to 
accumulated interest on the country’s minimal debts and financial profli- 


gacy “ا‎ 


The performance of oil in the international market led to the 
structural change which the economy witnessed inthe early 1970s. There 
was a sharp decline in food production and government bill for food 
importation stood atN 57.8 millionin 1970 and roseto over N 1 billionin 
1980. The valueofgrainimportationalonerose fromN53 1 millionin1974 
toN 100 7 millionin August 1977.” 


The implication of this development 15 that, by 1979, the total 
foreign indebtedness of Nigenastood at 3.744 billion dollars and interest 
for servicing it stood at 1 754 billion dollars. The Federal Government was 
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owing on Treasury bills and Treasury certificates the sum of N 4.836 
billionin1980,N 7.839 billionin 1981,N 11.452 billionin 1982 andN 1 1.162 
billionin 1983. The interest rate ranges from 3", per cent for internal loans 
to London Interbank offered rate (LIBOR) of twenty per cent per 
annum,!? for external loans. 








TABLEI 
_BREAK DOWN OF ОШ REVENUE . 1976-89 

YEAR N—BILLION 

1976 TEM 1 4.834,000,000 
1977 n 5,333.300,000 
1978 EP 4,333,900,000 
1979 "EN 8.833,300.000 
1980 : Б lu 13,571,000,000 
1981 E 5 9,602,890,000 
1982 "E" 12,911,975,000 
1983 : 7,507,226,000 
1984 یه ب‎ 11,533,000,000 
1985 Eo 12,185,000.000 
1986 . "e. 7,080.000,000 
1987 лт tede 20,339.000,000 
1988 oue 14 21.094,000.000 
1989 : я 22,521.000.000 





! 
Sources (1) Sunday Concord (Ikeja, Lagos) 5th February, 1984, p 1 
(2) South Magazine: September 1986, p 53 
(3) Newswatch Magazine, 30th November, 1987, p 18 
(4) Nigerian Economist, January 17-30, 1989 p. 37 





By 1986, the Nigeria external debt stood at N 12 billion and 
required an additional service burden ofatleastN 1.2 billion annuallv. It 
also required the total annual debt charges of between N 2.4 billion and 
N3.6billionor more, while the Federal Government's internal debt stood 
at N 11 billion.!? The decline of foreign reserves made the government 
borrowinorderto clear trade debts. In 1983 alone, government borrowed 
thesum of 1.5 billion dollars to pay the bill oftrade debts which accrued 
at the end of April 1983 ? This is a policy of borrowing to defray debts! 


The picture of Nigerian economy since independence is one of 
an upward course but it has also witnessed consistent negative growth, 
at least stagnation. The roof. of this decline is traceable to inherent 
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internally induced distortions as well as exogenous shocks of the interna- 
tional monetary economic system. The Nigerian economic crisis has been 
compounded due to accumulated interest on intemal and external debts in 
recent times The debt service ratio has increased from less than one per 
centin 197710 30 5 per cent in 1983, 40 per cent in 1984, 44 per cent in 
1985 and 30 per cent since 1986 to 1992 ?! 


The government has introduced an Economic Recoverv 
Programme to correct the situation and improve the growth potential of 
the economy. The principal programme is the Structural Adjustment 
Programme which is a manifestation of riba in the economy. 


ISLAM AND THE NIGERIAN INTEREST RATE POLICY 


The structure of the financial sector of an economy has an 
improtant impact on the pace and pattern of economic development and 
as a result financial reforms can make a significant contribution to 
development ” The rate of interest is, theoretically, determined by the 
interaction of the supply of and the demand for loanable funds. The rate 
of interest is, effectively, a price which adjusts under pressure of market 
forces to bring the level of desired saving into equilibrium with the level of 
desired investment.” 


In the capitalist economic system, the interest charge on the 
capital is regarded as an incentive to saving. The higher the rate of interest, 
according to Alfred Marshall, the higher will be the propensity to save and 
vice-versa.^ This principle is a key factor for the preponderance of 
interest in the capitalist system which is rejected by Islam where interest 
is reagarded an exploitative transaction. The theory of interest in the 
capitalistsystem stems from the belief that, interest is a reward for the act 
of saving. It is considered as the “price of the hire of топеу.”?5 This 
theory 15 based on the assumption that all the factors of production have 
theirown remunerationof which capitalisone TheKeynesian theory 
casts serious doubt on the connection between the rate of interest and , 
volume of saving. Keynes asserts that a highrate of interest will depress 
economicactivities and lead to a smaller volume of investment. Keynes 
argues that people save not because of the rate of interest but because 
of the level ofincome.?5 i 
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The theory of Keynes has not been popular with Nigerian 
monetary policy makers and thats responsible for the manifestation ofthe 
interest systenmm all areas of the economy. The opinion of Keynes seems 
to have been confirmed by events in Nigerian economy in which the 
Governor of the Central Bank of Nigeria stated that, “the high interest 
rate in Nigeria has continued to stifle economic growth."7? 


The analysis of financial intermediation shows that financial 
institutions has continued their functions on the basis of fixed interest 
payment. The regime of interest which has continued to rule the world has 
meant a widening рар in the distribution of income and wealth.?? 


The authorities responsible for determining and enforcing interest 
rates in Nigeria are the Federal Ministry of Finance and the Central Bank. 
The Central Bank regulates bank interest changes on behalf of the 
government and all banks are required to apply the reducing balance 
method in calculating their interest charges on loans. The interest rate 
policy ofthe government has witnessed an indiscriminate review in recent 
times. 


The mtroduction of the Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) 
in mid-1986 made the Central Bank fix the interest rate at 13.5 per cent. 
By 1987, it was amended with the Central Bank Monetary policy circular 
of 31st July, 1987, to free the interest rate from administrative manage- 
ment. It states that, “deposits and prime lending rates shall be determined 
by the forces of Supply and Demand in the financial market.”” The 
deregulation of the interest rate led toa high lending rate of at least30 per 
cent. This development had a great implication in terms of the high cost 
of commercial bank credit and affected the consumers who were 
compleled by the commercial banks’ high lending rate to buy athigh prices 
the goods and services produced by the borrower. 


In his analysis of the policy, Okigbo states 
This policy 15 a means ofaborting necessary investment direction 
that can take the country out of the current quagmire as a result 


of the prohibitive level ofinterest Theimpact of the new interest 
rates will bear viciously .. onnew ventures seeking Investment 
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opportunities ... and therefore subject to asphyxiation under the 
new interest rate.* 5 
Okigbo also rejects the principle of subjecting the entire economic 
structure to market forces and laments : 


Weare, in effect, engaging in a form of self-immolation in the 
name of free-enterprise. The next generation of Nigerians will be 
saddled with the consequences of debt incurred by their prede- 
cessors.?! 


It is important to note that the interest rate policy of the govern- 
ment upholds the neo-classical economic theory that for saving to take 
place and for capital formation to continue, a positive rate of interest 1s 
required. Despitethe opinions expressed by economists on the theory of 
capital and the process of capital formulation, the empirical role ofinterest 
in determining saving behaviour is at best uncertain. 


Islam maintains an uncompromising prohibition to interest and 
upholds that . 


undisciplined self interest and unguarded play of market forces 
always work out for the best ofall strata of society and may not 
necessarily lead to optimum efficiency in the use of resources 
because of limitations of individual horizons ? 


Muslim jurists opine that catering to the interest of the people and relieving 
them of hardship is the basic objective of Islamic law (Shari‘ah).* The 
state cannot leave the allocation of resources and the management of 
aggregate demand primarily to the blind interplay of market forces The 
state on behalf of Allah should play an active and conscious role in 
regulating demand so that occurence of recession or inflation is avoided. 
The state will have to play a very important role in an economy because’ 


1) An excessive trust in the efficiency of the invisible hand of market 
forces is not part of Islamic perspective, 

2) itis characterised by injustice and cheating. 

3) it makes speculative and hoarding attractive, 
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4) market forces alone without some regulation and control from a 
government are not likely to achieve an optimum allocation of 
resources, and 

5) anactiverole of the state or government are recognised by Islam for 
the purpose of achieving the desired modifications in the operation of 
the market. 


The downward and upward review of interest rate in Nigeria 
shows the problem posed by the interest rate policy to the fiscal policy 
makers in Nigeria The argument for the deregulation ofinterest rate and 
the economy as a means of encouraging investment is difficult to accept. 
This is because the high rate of interest is not likely in any way to induce 
foreigners to seek Naira assests at this time of Naira irreversible 
downward slide in which a dollar is exchaged for twenty-three Naira. 


NIGERIAN PUBLIC DEBT AND RIB 


Economists are unanimous on the economic significance of 
government borrowing. Borrowing is a significant source of government 
revenue but the implication of borrowing is that it transfers costs to future 
generations of tax prayers, especially persons yet unbom when the money 
was borrowed.?$ 


Borrowing should not be confused as an act of bankruptcy, 
1mprudence or profligacy; bankruptcy is the inability to repay the borrow- 
ing and to service it. Islam recognises that if the total revenue of astate 
isnotsufficient, the state would stand inneed of borrowing. But because 
of the Islamic injunction against riba (interest), the borrowing would need 
to be free of interest.” 


The public debt ofa countrv can be classified into (a) funded and 
unfunded, (b) internal and external, and (c) shortterm, medium and long 
term debts. What can however be said is that internal loans are raised 
within the country and are repayable in local currency while external debt 
is owed to non-residents and is paid for from the foreign exchange 
resources of the country. 


TheNigenan public debt was dominated by internal debt till 1980. 
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This was made up of Treasury Bills, Treasury Certificates (introduced in 
1968), Bankers’ Unit Fund, Ways and Means Advances and Dévelop- 
ment stocks. 


TABLE II 
GROWTH OF NIGERIA EXTERNAL PUBLIC DEBT 

1946-63 (SELECTED YEARS) 
Yen ND 
1946 20.4 
1951 28.8 
1952 42.4 
1958 342 
1960 33.4 
1962 85.8 
1963 : 92.4 
496 of ape 


Source. A.A. Ayida, Reflections on Nigerian Development, Lagos, 1987, p. 74. 


The structure of mternal debt as shown below in Table Ш 
indicates that the mternal debt held by the banking system has been 
following an increasing trend’ Borrowing from the banking system is 
typically accompanied by arisein the supply ofmoney and this encourages 
inflation as aresult of printing of more money by the Central Bank. This 
is because an increase in moeny supply exerts an upward pressure on 
prices??? 


The present level of Nigerian debt has been compounded bv 
interest charges affecting investment and is a serious draw-back to 
employment and economic growth. Ithas meant an excessive remittance 
of domestic resources abroad to service external debt (see Table IV). — 
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TABLE Ш 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INTERNAL DEBT BY TYPES 
OF ISSUES 1960-1978 








YEAR TREASURY TREASURY DEV.STOCKS OTHER TOTAL 
BELLS CERTIFICATES SECURITIES N 
(MILLION) NM LION) Мышюн) — N(uaixw) (MILLION) 

1960 180 - 63 23.7 470 

1961 34.0 - 24.4 27.9 86.4 

1962 48.0 - 36.8 28.0 112.8 

1963 60.0 - 68.8 24.8 153.6 

1964 68.0 - 107.9 23.3 199.2 

1965 80.0 - 137.9 25.9 2438 

1966 128.0 - 161.9 19.7 809.6 

1967 168.0 - 197.9 20.7 386.6 

1968 240.0 20.0 233.9 64.7 558.6 

1969 340.0 143.0 260.8 100.6 843.4 

1970 480.0 212.0 300.7 78.1 1,0708 

1971 526.0 210.0 356.7 25.0 1,118.3 

1972 368.0 207.9 410.8 13.4 1,000 7 

1973 401.9 262.4 392.9 40 1,061 2 

1974 616.0 268.6 377.8 42 1,266.6 

1975 616.0 219.0 840.5 3.4 1,678.9 

1976 616.0 652.0 1,358.9 3.1 2,630 0 

1977 691.0 900.0 1,815 7 1,229.2 4,635 9 

1978 816.0 1,800 0 2,197.7 1,169 4 5,983.1 

1979 2,119.0 2,310.0 2,785.0 68.3 7,282.3 

1980 2,119.0 2,727.6 3,069.0 2.9 7818 5 

1981 5,782.0 2,307.6 3,353.0 29 11,445.5 

1982 9,619.0 1,668 6 3,557.0 29 14,847.5 

1983 12,476.9 4,894.4 3,851.0 29 22,2243 

1984 15,476.0 6,413.1 - 29 - 

1985 16,976.0 8,3554.1 4,319.0 29 279520 

1986 169760 ` 6,654.1 4,809.0 L5 284512 

1987 25,226 0 6,654.1 4,909 0 1.5 36,800.6 

Source. (1) IO. Taiwo, “An Analysis of Nigona’s Debt Management Policy Smce Inde- 
pendence.' p.76. 
(2) Central Bank of Nigera Annual Report end Statement of Accounts, Various 
Issues. 


(3) Central Bank of Nigeria Economic and Financial Review, Various Issues 
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TABLE IV 


NIGERIA'S EXTERNAL DEBT OUTSTANDING AND TOTAL DEBT 
SERVICE SELECTED YEARS 1971-88 


Year Total Debt Outstanding Value of Total Deht 
Export Debt Service 
Service 
N Millon WN Million  N Million N Million Ratio % 
1971 2145 308 9 1,293.4 29.9 2.3 
1973 276 9 4209 2369.2 308 1.3 
1975 349.9 559.2 4,925.5 327 0.7 
1977 496 9 726.9 7,630 7 256 0.3 
1979 1,611.5 2,824 6 10,836 8 182.9 1.7 
1981 2,3312 3,6677 10,470 1 518.6 5.0 
1983 10,557.7 14,130 7 7,502.5 1,3352 178 
1985 17,290 6 17,297 5 11,2148 3,718.0 33.2 
1987 86,550.8 26,200.0 30,239 9 3,590.6 119 
1988 0 29,282.0 27,101 7 6,630.5 300 





Source: Nigerian Financial Review, vol.i. No. 2, June, 1988, p. 45. 





The government nas continued to spend huge sum of foreign 
exchange in order to teach some accommodation with foreign creditors 
on rescheduling of Nigeria’s debt In 1988, atotal of N-8 820 billion was 
spent for external debt servicing which represented 42.4% of the total, 
recurrent expenditure. The total interest (riba) payment for bothintemal 
and external debt for 1988 stood at N 13.03 billion or 63 per cent of the 
recurrent budget in which what was left for the recurrent obligation was 
N7.78 billion.” 


In the 1989 fiscal year, the total foreign exchange еапипр was 
estimated as $6.679 billion out of which $2.004 billion was estimated to 
service the debt. Despite an agreement which the government reached 
with the creditors for the rescheduling of debt, the country in the first half 
of January 1989 alonespent a whopping amountofN 97.76 million on debt 
severcing alone. This amount represents only one per cent of the N 14 
billion earmarked for debt severcing in the 1989 budget.*! 

By 1992, the Nigerian external debt stood at $33 billion which 
shows that 30 per cent budgetary allocation for debt servicing since 1986, 
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hasonly been spenton paying interests while Nigeria continues to pile-up 
more debts.“ The implication of this development is an increase in the 
poverty index ofthe populace as a result ofthe factthat the survival ofthe 
citizens is being mortgaged for the purpose of satisfying interest (riba) 
claiming creditors. 


EFECT OF RIBA ON NBGERIAN BCONOMY 


Onecharacteristic of development financing in most developing 
countries is external financing of economic development or external 
borrowing to finance developmentin the present neo-classical economic 
system.* In 1978, Nigeria was lured into substantial amount of external 
borrowing of two billion dollars by the Western financiers eager to recycle 
their accumulation of petro-dollars. By 1984, the debt of Nigeria was 
approximately put at about N 11.08 billion. The debt servicing charges 
during the period were N 5.5 billion.“ 


In the wake of the deepening economic crisis, precipitated by a 
suffocating foreign exchange shortage and gruelling debt burden, a 
Structural Adjustment was embarked upon by the government in July 
1986. The economic condition of Nigeria before the advent of the 
Structural Adjustment Programme has been summarised thus: 


The country was on the edge of a socio-economic precipice just 
beforetheadventof SAP .. International Credit lines had been 
blocked.... Thenumber of unemployed was growing and compa- 
nies cut back on staff, public service workers had been owed 
salaries for months .... Long queues for so-called essential 
commodities were familiar sights all over the countrv, whilethe 
agricultural sector outputhad declined. A nation thathad been one 
of the world's most realiable borrowers suddenly found itself 
unable to service let alone repay its debt 5 


The Structural Adjustment Programme was introduced as a 
major framework in the quest to tind asolutionto the Nigerian economic 
problems The main features of the programme in a nutshell are: 

(0)  theestablishment ofarealistic external value for the naira through 
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the operation of a foreign exchange market, 

(ш) adoption of measures to stimulate domestic agricultural and indus- 
trial production, includingnon-oil exports, 

(ш) the rationalisation of tariffs to grant protection to local industries, 

(v) movementin the direction of improved trade payments liberalisation, ` 
and 

(у) simultaneous reduction of complex administrative controls with 
greater reliance on market forces. 


An appraisal ofthe programme from government sources indi- 
cated some successes especially the restoration of the country's credit- 
worthiness. The price paid by Nigerians for some of the doubtful' 
successes and their effect on the economy is very heavy. The fiscal and 
monetary measures of SAP have meant a reductionin expenditure by the 
government in areas described as *unproductive' or as social overhead 
cost like education and health. It is a means of destroying the human 
potential required to build and sustain economic growth inthefuture The 
violent reaction that accompanied the increase in fuel in April 1988, the 
“SAP riot" that engulfed the country in May 1989 and “Commuters 
riot” of 1992 reveal precisely the same type ofhuman reaction to the pain 
and sacrifice that accompanied the said adjustments. 


Economic indices and performances of business in 1992 showa 
poor rating of the economy due to SAP. The deregulation of interest rate 
also engendered an initial positive development by way of keen compe- 
tition in the banking industry It has, however, made credit facilities beyond 
the reach ofan average person Alsoitshould benoted that budget deficits 
have grown larger as a result of intractable huge debt service *' Islam 
endorses the aspect of adjustment which inculcates simple living because 
it will add to the prosperity ofthe community. Islam, however, rejects the 
adjustment that impoverishes the rest of the society who in an attemptto 
make ends meet push up the prices of their own commodities. 


ANALYSIS OF EFFBCT OF RIBA ON NIGERIAN ECONOMY 


The exploitative nature of riba (interest) is discernible in com- 
mercial loans, corporate loans, working capital for newindustries. housing 
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loans, car loans, personal loans, agricultural loans and ahostofothers.*The 
rejection by practising Muslims of the ethical basis of the conventional 
banking system has caused ahuge amount of savings to be dormant. The 
enlightened Muslims in Nigeria today are faced with the dilemma whether 
to patronize the banking system gr not. The problem is compounded 
because Islam forbids the hoarding of capital and insists that capital should 
be used for the generation of economic activity. ~- 


The preponderant role of interest in ће economy has anegative 
effect on companies and businessmen who win government contracts for 
services or construction projects. These companies have been heavily 
indebted to banks, suppliers and private individuals oninterest system to 
the extent that all the anticipated and projected profits have been eaten up 
by the interest (ribà) element. This problem is making the companies 
and entrepreneurs poorer than when they started business. 


The various ‘poverty programmes’ of the Federal Government 
starting from 1978 ‘Low Profile,’ 1982 “Austetity’ and the present SAP 
cannot be divorced from the ‘War’ of Allah mentjoned in the Qur'àn and 
the Curse of God as narrated in a Hadith for all forms of usurious 
transaction. 


In the Qur'an II:278-279 Allah says: 


O ye who believe fear God, and give 
up what remains of your demand of 
usury. if ye are indeed believers. 
Ifyou do it not, take notice of 

war from God and His Afostle. 


In the Hadith, the Prophet (saaw) said. 


God expresses His curse for the | 
receiver of riba, the payer. the 
clerk who writes the bond, and 
the witnesses thereof and says 
they are equally culpable.” 
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Itshould be noted that in applying this Hadith, Nigerian monetary 
authorities are the lenders, borrowers, writers and witnesses. The govern- 
ment own shares, register the banks, control and monitor interest (riba) 
system. 


The interest system has its effect on the banking industry in that 
(irrespective of success or failure of the business venture) it obliges all the 
banks to carry a very high proportion of bad and doubtful debts which eat 
deeply into the meagr® profits compared to the huge turnover recorded by 
such banks. The system is making the banking authorities accept 
stoically that the vicious circle of loans - interest-default payments cannot 
be broken. 


Governmental revenue from banks is unlawful (like profits of 
vreweries),and instead of the expected ‘prosperity’ it has become an 
austerity. Whatever name itis given in economics, inflation whichis about 
50 per centin 1992 and its twin-brother unemployment are weapons in the 
armoury of Allah to fulfil the Qur? anic verses in П:278-279. Itisatruism 
to say that commodities like detergents, rice, flour, foodstuff and petrol 
have painfully become the measures for the success of the government 
(see Table V). 


The economic condition of Nigeriais precarious in that, a country that can 
afford capital outflow ofN14 billion ayear for the payment ofinterest (in 
1989 budget for example) is lacking in virtually all essestialsoflife. Ig the 
case of hospitals the number of government owned or supported hospitals 
range from six in Niger state to twenty in Edo state. Niger state has 646 
public wells making wells accessible to the population m an average 
walking radius of 1.77 km, Bauchihas2,168 public wellsin aradius of3 10 
kilometers to the people. The percentage of occupying ohe room 
household in Lagos is put at 72.5 while the average number of persons per 
room 1s between three to eight Some other towns are shown below ina 
Table. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES OF ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 
1981,1987 AND 1972 





COMMODITIES PRICES IN PRICES IN 96 INCREASE PRICES 
1981 1987 ` 1981/1987 w 1992 
Toilet Paper 25K N 1.00 300% . 0 
Toilet Soap 25K N100 300% N5.00 
Detergent (omo) 
Small Size 35K N220 471% N10.00 
Sugar (St Louis) 25K N 1.50 500% N15.00 
Milk (A Tin) 25K N 1.20 380% М8 00 
Gallon of Ground- 
nut oil (4 Litre) N3.50 N 13.00 271% N80.00 
Gallon of Palmoil 
(4 Litre) N4.00 15.00 275% 100.00 
(carton) N25.00 N120 00 38096 300.00 
Egg (Опе) 10К 30 200% N3.00 
Ceilmg Fan N15 00 N145 00 20096 N700 00 
Standing Fan (krx) - 5150.00 - 900.00 





Sources : (1) Steve Onyeiwn and Derlinton Iwarmue Јаја (eds), Issues in the Political 
Economy of Structural Adjustment in Nigens (Port Harcourt. SIJ Publisher's, 
1991)..81 


(2) Personal Market Survey 











TABLE VI 
TOWN PERCENTAGE (%) NUMBER OF PERSONS 
PER ROOM 
1 BENIN 48.0 2-2 
2 KADUNA 63.9 2-1 
3 Іврлм 47.3 2-1 
4 Kano 69.1 24 
5 ILLoRIN 239 1-6 


Sources (1) Nigeria Federal Office of Statistics, Lagos, Housing Survey 1970-71. 


(2) 1.0. Abodun, “Housmg Problems m Nigeria Cities” m Poju Onibokun (ed.), 
Housing in Nigeria (Ioedan NISER. 1985), p 51. 
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The amount spent for interest payment yearly becomes outra- 
geous when it is compared with the number of people that are homeless. 
In Lagos alone, it is estimated that at least 150,000 housing units are 
needed annually to cope with the demand for housing. 


TABLE VII 





NIGERIA DEBT AND INTEREST PAYMENT (1970-86) 





Year Amortization Interest Pay- Total Debt Total Debt 

ment Service Payment Onstanding 

N/Million N/Million M/Million Million 
1970 18 6 124 31.0 1754 
1971 15.2 14.7 29.9 214.5 
1972 - 7 5347 11.5 26.2 263.4 
1973 13.9 16.9 30.8 276.9 
1974 142 14.9 29.1 322.4 
1975 9.2 23.2 32.7 349.9 
1976 17.0 ` 134 30.4 374.6 
1977 182 152 33.4 365 2 
1978 66 07 94.7 160.8 1,252.1 
1979 657 117.9 182.9 1,611.5 
1980 6.2 1042 110.4 1,866 8 
1981 211.3 307.2 518.5 2,3312 
1982 3212 454.0 775.2 9,051.4 
1983 565.5 7719 1,337.0 12 237.4 
1984 1,7520 763.1 2,515.1 14,536 4 
1985 2,737.4 980.5 3,7199 17,290 6 
1986 1,515.0 987.2 2,501 0 38,394.5 


The culture of riba in Nigerian economy has done irreparable 
harm to the economy. Itis important to mention that no nation allows the 
spread of ribû in its society without running the risk of creating a 
corfrontation between the rich and the poor which in the end, causes 
disruption and: conflict in that society leading to its destruction and 
extinction. 


CONCLUSION 


The root cause of the current economic crisis in Nigeria and our 
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consequent submission are located in the fundamental domestic and 
external sets of relationship which constitute the economy. Nigeria has 
gone further with her policy to entrench a high rate of riba (interest) 
which has engendered her present problem through excessive accumu- 
lation and expatriation of wealth and creation ofa debt burden ofa billion 
Naira. The Qur'an has delivered a stern verdict on гіра becauseit wishes 
to eliminate in particular the injustice perpetuated in the form of the 
financier being assured of a positive return without апу work or sharing 
in the risk, while the entrepreneur, in spite of his management and hard 
work, is not assured of such positive retum 


The tyranny of interest reaches a peak in relation to the public 
debt whoseservicing has become a great headache for a modern state like 
Nigeria. It has done irreparable harm to the poor nations ofthe world and 
serves as the greatest instrument of exploitation and subjugation at the 
international level. The Islamic system offers a financial system which 
must be organised on a basis which steers clear of riba. 


The proposition made in this paper is sound because apart from 
the fact that the present world crisis is confirming it through the present 
acrimony between the North and South countries, itis a divine system. The 
divine laws and systems cannot be compared with man-made laws, 
systems and thinkings which have failed not only in Nigeria but the world 
in general. Itis по doubta fact that the North-South dialogue has been too 
slow to address the aspirations of the countries of the South due to their 
subjugation When the Muslim countries promote the movement of capital 
among themselves on the basis of profit and Joss sharing or other identical 
interest free basis, then will the attitude of international financial institu- 
tions change to begin financial dealing with Muslim countries on a basis 
compatible with Islamic Law. 


NOTES 


(1) RibainIslamic economics is the premium that is paid by the borrower to the lender 
madditionto the principal amount — as a condition for the loan or for an extension 
of its maturity. The Quran m XXX:39; IV 161;III- 130;11:275-279 describes it as 
unlawful transaction which is thererfore prohibited in Islamic Law. See Abdul Razaq 
Kilani, “A study of Riba m Nigeria Economic system,” М.А. Research Project, 
Department of Religions, University of Torin, 1989 
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NUMERICAL STRENGTH & COMPOSITION 
OF THE MUGHAL NOBILITY UNDER 
SHAHJAHAN—AN ANALYSIS 


FIRDOS ANWAR 


Омике the period of Jahangir, for Shahjahan’s reign, we have sufficient 
information in contemporary accounts regarding the number ofnobles.: 
‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori and Muhammad Salih especially give valuablé 
information regarding the day-to-day awards and promotions of the 
nobles. Besides, these chroniclers also provide detailed lists of the 
mansabdars starting from the highest award, i.e. 9000 dhat and closing 
at 500 dhát. In Badshah-namah of Lahori, we have two such lists each 
pertaining to the two decades ear-marked by the historian. Salih’s list, 
however, covers the total period of Shahjahan. The biographical 
dictionaries like Dhakhirat al-Khawanin (Farid Вһаккап), Ma'athir 
al-Umara’ (Shah Nawaz Khan) and Tadhkirat al-Umara' (Kewal 
Ram) substantiate this evidence in more than one way. 


With this valuable evidence thesize of Shahjahan' s nobility could 
be determined even tentatively. Perhaps no attempt has been made so 
far to analyse this aspect with reference to the changing political and 
economic conditions of this period. Abdul Aziz has simply converted 
Lahori and Sàlih' sinformationinto figures.! Accepting the decade-wise 
division of this reign suggested by the contemporaries, hehas classified 
the figures accordingly. 


Thelatest attemptin this regard has been made by М. Athar Ali. 
He has not followed the decade-wise division suggested by Lahori but 
has arranged this evidence regnal-yearwise. Thus this exhaustive list also 
does nothelp much in establishing a link between the number of thenobles 
and the changing political and economic conditions of the period under 
consideration. 


Thus the contemporary as well as modem writings do not give 
aclear picture with which one may proceed to analyse the possibility of 
some link between the fluctuating number of the mansabdars and the 
contemporary political and economic changes which were bound to 
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affect the establishment as a whole, of which the nobility was an essential 
part. The decade-wise division of the reign also fails to highlight other 
significant aspects like the influx of the Deccanis, its impact upon other 
groups and the major reforms in the mansab system in 1642 which had 
far-reaching consequences. Therefore, it is necessary to look for some 
such tentative dates which suggest a process of change in the overall 
existing conditions, affecting subsequently, policies and attitudes. With 
the help of these dates the description of the strength of the nobility will 
` proveto be more useful in explaining issues like the number of the nobles 
at various times; why and when this number increased or decreased and 
at what rate; how it affected the resources of the state and the intemal 
cohesion ofthe nobility. The fluctuation in the number of the nobles may 
be put parallel to the prevailing conditions of the period under consider- 
ation. This may reflect the primacy of political and economic develop- 
ments over the individual wish of the ruler in raising or curtailing the 
number of the nobles arbitrarily. Since the nobility was composed of 
various ethnic groups, in order to determine even tentatively their number 
and the proportion they bore in this whole lot, itis desirable to make arough 
estimate of the total strength of this group in the light ofthe contemporary 
political and economic conditions. 


Before enumerating the nobles of Shahjahan according to some 
suitable phases itis necessary to look at the trends suggested by the tables 
of Lahori and Salih. 


Lahori’s firstlist;* related to the first ten years, gives the names, 

titles, mansab as well as the date of death of the mansabdars from 9000 
dhat down to 500 dhat.~The second list,‘ dealing with the following 
decade, runs on the same lines. Salih has adopted the same style but he 
seems to be a bit careless in recording such facts as death; besides, more 
repetitions may betraced in his list which cover Shahjdhan’ stotal reign. 
If we confine ourselvés-to ће mansabdars of 1000 dhat and above, as 
they only were technically called as итага? in the 17th century, $ we get 
afigureof293in Lahor sfirstlist." In his second list this number rises to 
306.8 Salih's list contains 427 mansabdars of this category. ° The break- 
up is given in Table 1: 
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TABLE 1 
Mansab Láhori Sali 
Ist 2nd 30 Solar years of 
Decade Decade d "тпл 
5000 dha and above 33 32 49 
3000 dhat to 4000 dhat 68 63 88 
1000 Ф to 2700 dhat 192 211 290 
Total 293 306 421 


From this Table it emerges that the number of the mansabdars 
increased from 293 to 306 and then swelled to 427 in the closing years. 
Apparently, there seems to be an addition of 13 by the 20th К.Ү. and of 
134 bythe30th В.У. over the total of Lahori's first list (16.293). This may 
lead to the conclusion that during the first two decades there was anominal 
rise in the number of the mansabdars; while during the last ten years it 
was many times more. Thus these figures fail to highlight the impact of 
the influx of the Deccanis during the hectic military expeditions in the 
region ofthe Deccanin the opening years ofthis reign. Again, with these 
figures one cannot form any opinion about a possible change in the 
crown's attitude towards the nobility as a whole, in general, and the 
Deccaninobles, т particular, during a comparatively peaceful period that 
followed the treaty of 1636 1° with the leading rulers of the Deccan. The 
reflection of some significant administrative and economic reforms (1642) 
and the impact of Central Asia and Qandhar affairs upon the number of 
the nobles and the attitude of the crown, also may not be analysed 
conveniently with reference to these decade-wise figures of Lahori. 


Acomparison of thetwo lists of Lahori suggests many repetitions 

of mansabs. Out of 306 mansabdars mentioned in the second list, 151 
are common to both the lists. The remaining 155 include the newcomers 
as well as those promoted from the ranks below 1000 dhat. Salih’s list, 
on the other hand, covers the total reign of Shahjahan. Disregarding the 
repetitions within this, its total comes to 424. If this listis compared with 
Lahori’s second list (after removing its repetitions of the first list) we will 
find that Salih has repeated 277 mansabdars (already mentioned in the 
second list of Lahori) and he has added 147 new mansabdars including 
newly recruited and recently promoted nobles from below 1000 dhat. 
Table 2 contains these additions made by Lahori (in the second list) and 
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by Salih (in the final list) : 
TABLE 2 
Mangab Láhori Lahori's Sáhh's additions 
18 decade additions to fhe second 

in fhe consolidated list 

second list of Lahori 
————————————————— —wxomeo لظا‎ hon 
5000 dhat and above 33 13 8 
3000 to 4500 ам 68 27 
1000 t 2700 dhat 192 115 111 
Total 293 155 147 


This table suggests large additions to various grades of the 
mansabdars in three decades of Shahjahan’s reign. It seems that these 
additions were mainly due to swift promotions from the lower ranks. If 
the additions ofthe second decade and the last ten years are added to the 
initial strength of the first decade (ie.293) the total number of the 
mansabdars of 1000 and above during the thirty years regime of 
Shahjahan comes to 595. 


However, this formula of finding the total strength ofthe nobles 
overavastperiod of almost30 years, completely disregarding the deaths, 
withdrawals, retirements and disassociation due to rebellion or other 
tendencies, cannot be considered very logical. 


This long period of thirty years is an important phase of Mughal 
history. It is full of important developments in the social, political and 
economic order, with far-reaching consequences. The establishment and 
the nobility being an integral part of the governing authority could hardly 
escape such influences. These developments were bound to affect the 
social, political as well as economic interests of both the crown and the 
nobility. The reaction of both to these changes would have affected their 
mutual attitude. Therefore, it is desirable to make an estimate of the 
strength of this group with reference to such developments as would have 
coloured the attitude of the crown and would have affected the number 
of the nobility favourable or unfavourable. Lahori’s decade-wise enu- 
meration, therefore, seems to be quite arbitrary and cannot behistorically 
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A careful examination and close observation of Shahjahan’s 
reign suggests two major turning points, i.e. 1636 and 1642. The period 
up to 1636 marks the consolidation of power and its triumph over the 
rebellions of Jujhar Singh Bundela and Khan-i Jahan Lodbi and the · 
conquest of the Deccan resulting in the annexation of the kingdom of 
Ahmad Nagar. The treaty of 1 636 brought a period of comparative peace 
in the Deccan, which continued for along period of about twenty years. 
The military activities on a larger scale were revived in this region im the 
closing years by Awrangzib, the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan. Up to 
1636 there may be noted the almost regular inclusion of the Deccanis in 
the Mughalnobility. - 


The need to pacify the older nobility, to reward the old supporters 
and to integrate the Deccani nobility resulted in far-reaching reforms of 
1642 in the system of mansabdari, in its relationship with that of jagir. 
This affected thé position, fortune, as well as financial resources of the 
nobles. It also affected the condition of the army. 7 


In the light of these developments and ће consecutive changes 
that emerged at different times, the whole reign of Shahjahàn may be 
tentatively divided into three phases—1628-36, 1637-41 and 1642-58, The 
fluctuations in the strength of the nobility may be more reasonably 
analysed with reference to these phases which highlight the important 
political and economic changes of the period under review. 


Ploughing through the annual records of Lahori and Salih one 
may draw separate lists of the nobles pertaining to the above mentioned 
phases. Thenet deductions from such lists are abridged below in tabular 
form: 


ABLE 3 
Mangab 1628-36 1637- 41 . 1642-58 
5000 dhar and above 38 237 | 38 
3000 to 4500 char 79 54 E 
1000 to 2700 قت‎ 225 174 329 
susct dai و‎ ts MES 
Total - 7342 255 448 
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A casual comparison of the figures of the first phase with 
Lahori's first list would show higher figures in each grade. This is precisely 
because of the omissions of the chronicler. Many nobles whose mangabs 
are given in the annual records do not figure in his list, for reasons which 
are difficult to establish. A difference may also be noted between the 
figures of the third phase and the final list of Salih but it is not very 
significant. 


It is to be noted that there is a marked difference between the 
trends suggested by Table 1 (based upon the lists of Lahori and Salih) and 
Table 3 (based upon the annual records of the chroniclers). The latter 
suggests a notable decline in the number of the nobles during 1637- 41 
from a much higher figure of 342 to 255. This decline suggests 
Shahjahan’s awareness of the hazards of free expansion in mansab 
whichhad become indispensable during 1628-36 due to the hectic military 
expeditions in the Deccan. This expansion in the long run was bound to 
result in the insufficiency of revenues from the land. To check such an 
approaching crisis, the decline of the second phase may therefore be- 
regarded as a precautionary measure. The political conditions of this 
phase, which were on the whole peaceful and satisfactory, should have 
facilitated this cautious policy of keeping a control over the size of the 
nobility. Table 1, on theother hand, suggests aconstantrise in the number 
ofthe nobles from the beginning till the end of this reign thus failing in 
highlighting the impact of changing conditions upon the number ofnobles. 


In the third phase (1642-58) there may be noted a tremendous rise 
in the total strength of the nobility. From 255 (in the second phase) it 
swelled to 448, affecting almost each and every grade. This rise of 76 per 
cent was much gréater than the decline of the second phase (1637-41) 
which was about 25 per cent. It is to be noted that the rise in the number 
of the mansabdars of 1000 to 2700 is the highest as compared to the 
above two categories. In the first grade (5000 and above) this rise comes 
to 41 per cent; in the second grade (3000 to 4500) it comes to 50 per cent 
while in the last grade it reaches 89 per cent. 


A plausible reason for this notable rise in the last phase may be 
located in the existing political conditions of this period. The period from 
1641 onwards witnessed the revival ofhectic military expeditions. Itwas 
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during this phase that the Mughal armies attacked Balkh and Badakhshan 
(1645-47) and the princes Awrangzib and Dara led three expeditions 
against the Persians who had occupied Qandhar (1649,1652-53). After 
the withdrawal of the Mughal forces from thenorth-west, hestilities were 
renewed in the Deccan which again led to a clash of arms between the 
Mughals and the local rulers of the region. Thus we find that this last 
phase was marked by political developments that resulted in the intensi- 
fication of military activities. In such a critical period the co-operation and 
sincere support of the nobles was much needed. In order to reward the 
old supporters for their long-standing services and to encourage others, 
promotions were given on a much larger scale and some new elements 
were also absorbed. This led to the rise of the number ofthe nobility during 
the third phase. 


If we compare the rise in the third phase with the figures of the 
first phase, we find no change in the strength of the mansabdars of 5000 
dhat and above. Thenumber in the second category (3000 to 4500) also 
remains almost the same with a small addition of only two. But the third 
category (1000 to 2700) seems to be the specific group where one can 
easily locate the real rise. The decline in the strength of the nobility in the 
second phase also had very mildly affected this group in comparison to the 
upper two classes of the mansabdars. It appears that the mansabdars 
below 1000 dhat were very carefully promoted normally to add to the 
number of this third category. This suggests that Shahjahan, even when 
pressed by circumstances, raised the number of the nobility quite cau- 
tiously. 


Froméhe above going discussion, it may tentatively be concluded 
that the fluctuation in the strength of the nobility was closely linked with 
the prevailing conditions. Theincreasing or decreasing utility of this group, 
determined by the changing conditions, also played an importantrole in 
determining the strength of the nobility. The military requirements and the 
political expediency demanded promotions in the mansab of the old nobles 
as well as absorption of a large number of the Deccanis specially in the 
highranks. This led to the rise in the! first phase (1628-36). In the second 
and comparatively peaceful phase (1637-41) the number of the nobles 
sharply declines. Important political developments and intensified military 
activities led to a notable rise in their number during the last phase. So it 
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may be said that the strength of this important group of the ruling class was 
not solely regulated by the individual wish and arbitrary dictation of the 
monarch: the changing conditions and important developments had an 
important say in this regard. 


Composition of the Nobility 


Since the days of Akbar the Mughal nobility represented a variety 
ofracial and religious elements. But this heterogeneous character should 
not be interpreted in terms of unstinted generosity or open-minded 
welcome to all meritorious candidates to the Mughal nobility. It was “a 
closed aristocracy and entrance into this was not easily available to 
ordinary subjects, whatever their merit.” 


Khünahzáds, or the descendants and relations of the old 
mansabdars, were usually accommodated in the nobility. The distinction 
with which they were treated is evident from the contemporary evidence. 
The favourable attitude towards the khanahzads is confirmed by their 
number in the overall strength of Shahjahan’s nobility. This is clearly 
borne out from the following table: 


TABLE 4 
mE Se es ا‎ г к шш шы ы шыш 
STON 

ns 1628-36‏ تن دن 
Матра тоз Khnakzads‏ 

5000 dhat and above 38 2 

3000 to 4500 dha 79 45 

1000 to 2700 Фа 225 93 

Grand Total 342 161 
لفل‎ 
Mansab Total Khanaheads 
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1642-58 
Mansab Total Khanakzads 
5000 dhat and above 38 25 
3000 to 4500 dhat 81 51 
1000 to 2700 dhat 329 175 
Grand Total 448 251 


The figures given above suggest a constant rise in the number of 
the khanahzads. In the first phase they were slightly less than half; in the 
second andthird phases, morethanhalf ofthetotal number ofthe nobility. 
Soit may besaid thatheredity was given due weight and the descendants 
of the mansabdars made special gains during Shahjahan’s reign. It was 
perhaps the sanctity of this tradition which gave way to a hue and cry of 
the nobles against the absorption of non-khanahzads, specially ће 


Deccanis, in huge numbers by Awrangzib.* 
Zamindars 


Other than the descendants and relations of the mansabdars 
there was a sizeable number of nobles whose elders and relations did not 
hold mansab. In this category we may include the zamindars, who had 
both power and prestige even before joining the Mughal service. They 
played a vital role inthe polity and economy and occupied a distinguished 
placeinthe contemporary social order. Theruling authority fromthe very 
beginning tried to utilizethe privileged position ofthis group. Matrimonial 
relations, award of mansab, grant of rich jagirs and assignment of 
administrative responsibilities to the zamindars were some devices to 
accommodate and appease them. 


Shahjahan seems to have continued this favourable policy to- 
wards the zamindars. This is confirmed by the proportion they borein the 
total number of the nobility during the three phases of this reign as shown 
in the following table. 
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relations 
were already 
5000 dhat and above 38 8 4 12 
3000 to 4500 dhat 79 19 1 20 
1000 to 2700 dhat 225 21 22 43 
Grand Total: 342 48 27 75 
1637- 41 
5000 dhat and above 27 5 5 
3000 to 4500 dhat 54 12 1 13 
1000 to 2700 dha 174 18 18 36 
امم بيب يسح‎ 
Grand Total 255 35 19 54 
1642-58 
5000 dhat and above 38 7 - 7 
3000 ю 4500 dhat 81 18 2 20 
1000 to 2700 dhat 329 37 16 53 
Grand Total 448 62 18 80 





These figures suggest that the proportion of the zamIndars 
gradually declines after 1636. From 22 per cent it falls to 21 per cent and 
then to 18 per cent in the last phase. This decline is evidently due to the 
curtailment in the numbef of non-khanahzüd zamIndars. After 1636 the 
Deccanis were gradually eliminated (as we shall see later) due to the 
settlement of Deccan affairs. This policy was bound to affectthe position 
of the Marathas who constituted a big part of this group of the zamindars, 
The decline of the Marathas, who were mostly non-khanahzads, there- 
fore affected the proportion of the zamindars after the first phase. On 
the other hand, there was amarked improvement in the proportion ofthe 
khanahzad zamIndárs who were mostly Rajputs. From 64 per cent they 
roseto 65 per centin the second phase and reached 78 per cent of the total 
number of the zamindars in the last phase. It is worth mentioning here 
that in the first phase the non-khanahzad zamIndars held a good 
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proportion among themansabdürs of 5000 dhût and above but are 
two succeeding phases there was not a single zamIndar of this group in 
this prestigious category. The reason perhaps is that due to the political 
exigency the Deccanis were usually accommodated in the higher cat- 
egory of the mansab; hence their representation reflected the share of 
the non-khanahzad zamindars in this category. But their decline in the 
post- 1636 period had a special effect upon the proportion of the zamindars 
belonging to this group in this highest category of the mansab. 


So itmay be said that the gradual decline in the proportion of the 
zamindars was mainly due to the policy of gradual elimination of the 
Deccanis of whom the Marathas held a larger share among the non- 
khanahzad zamindàr mansabdars. 


Racial and Religious Groups 


Even before Shahjahan, the Mughal nobility had taken acompos- 
йе shape.“ It included the Turanis, Iranis, Afghans, Indian Muslims 
(Shaykhzadahs) and Rajputs etc. The Deccanis were accommodated 
in the 17th century with the spreading of Mughal power in that region. 


The fluctuation in the number of the nobility had a direct effect 
upon the proportion of these ethnic groups. It seems desirable to 
determine tentatively the size of these groups with reference to the above 
said three phases, as this may help in explaining the Emperor’s policy 
towards various racial and religious groups in the changing course of 
circumstances. This may also reflect favourable or unfavourable reaction 
of these groups toward the Mughal crown. For convenience these figures 
are condensed in a tabular form (see Table 5 ). 


The first thing that emerges from this table is the dominance of 
the Irani faction over all other groups of the nobility throughout this reign. 
Though Shahjahan styled himself as ‘Sahib Qiran-i Thani’ still the Turanis 
could neither form a sizeable majority nor did they occupy any place of 
unique distinction in his nobility as they had enjoyed during Humàyün's 
period orin the beginning of Akbar’ s reign. 5 Yetthe factremains that the 
Turanis made a notable progress. Starting from 15 per cent of the total 
strength they reached 20 per centin the second phase and attained 21 per 
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cent ofthe total by the end ofthis reign. Their progress in the upper two 

\categories ofmansab is more defined. On the other hand the Iranis could 
hardly gain 2 per cent by the end of the third phase over the proportion they 
held im the first. This means that Shahjahan simply maintained them in that 
superior position which they owed to Jahangir's reign. In fact he tried to 
raise the level of the Turanis with the result that they emerged as the 
second leading group in the nobility after the Iranis. 


The other notable thing in this regard is the constant rise of the 
Indian Muslims throughout this reign. Starting from 9 per cent they rose 
to 11 per centin the second phase and reached a proportion of 13 per cent 
of the total strength in the last phase. Their rise in the first category of the 
mansabdars further confirms Shahjahan’s favourable attitude. This 
favourthey had acquired by their solemn support to the crown in all critical 


The Afghans who rose to real eminence under Jahangir, received 
special favours in the opening years of Shahjahan’s reign. Out of 176 
nobles who were favoured during February 1628 and April 1628, 21 were 
Afghans.” During 1628-36 due to their excellent services in the Deccan 
campaign !* as well as against the rebel, Khan-i Jahan Lodhi,’ they 
maintained a proportion higher than the Indian Muslims (i.e. 11 per cent 
ofthetotal strength). Buthereafter a gradual decline may benoted intheir 
proportion. Their share in the total falls from 11 pet cent to 9 per cent in 
the second phase and then to 8 per centin the closing years. These figures 
highlight Shahjahan's distrust ofthis faction. Thisis further confirmed by 
the fact that after Sher Khàn (Gujarat) no Afghan was appointed 
subahdàr of any province. However, this does not mean that the 
Afghans went out of favour fully. Still they occupied an important position 
among Indian nobles after the Shaykhzadahs and the Rajputs. From- 
Lahori’s account it emerges that the rate of promotion of the Afghan 
‘ nobles appreciably increased after 1641; which suggests a growing trust 
of the Emperor in this group. 


The apparent show of Shahjahan’s favouritism as reflected in 
some chronograms” composed to suithis coronation and some proclama- 
tions,” leading to the abolition of sajydah, could hardly disturb the basic 
norms of cordiality that existed for long between the Mughal crown and 
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the Rajput chiefs. The Rajputs, by and large, extended their full 
cooperation in all critical hours and supported the crown rising over and 
above the racial and religious considerations. That is why they enjoyed 
the same number which was shared by the Turanis (i.a. 53 out of 342) 
during 1628-36. In thesubsequenttwo phases they further improved their 
proportion. Thus the superficial show ofShahjahan's favouritism towards 
Muslim orthodoxy had practically no effect upon Mughal-Rajput relations 
during this reign. 


Towards the Marathas Shahjahan’s policy was mainly guided by 
the fluctuations in the political conditions of the Deccan and the mcreasmg 
or decreasing utility of this group for the Mughal state. After the 
settlement of 1636, the Deccan ceased to be the main field of military 
operations. This had a direct adverse effect upon the number of the 
Deccani nobles in general and the Marathas in particular as they were the 
dominant element in the Deccani nobility. From 1637 onwards there may 
be noted a constant decline in their proportion. This confirms a link 
between the changing political conditions and the fluctuating number of 
the nobles. Secondly, their decline was not based upon any religious 
bigotry as their co-religionists (the Rajputs)made constant progress from 
‘the first to the last phase. This heavy curtailment may be justified if one 
bears in mind such vital issues as the huge influx of the Deccanis, 
largescale expansion of the mansab resulting in the insufficiency of 
revenues available from land, and the tradition of rewarding the-old 
supporters and theneed to pacify the older nobility. During 1642-58 when 
still more expansion was made in mansab due to well known reasons, 
Shahjahan thought it advisable to further reduce the number of the 
Deccani nobles (whose majority consisted of the Marathas) who had 
neither a strong base in the Mughal nobility nor in the changed conditions 
they were politically so relevant for the state. It was perhaps because of 
this cautious policy of Shahjahan that even im the first phase of Awrangzib’s 
reign, ће Deccanis did not form a very large proportion.” 


Inthe light of the foregoing account one may reach sometentative 
conclusions: 
(1) The decade-wise division of Shahjahan' s reign made by the court 
historians fails to reflect the impact of significant political and 
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economic changes which were bound to affect the Establishment 
as a whole of which thenobility was an essential part. The division 
of this long reign is required for a better understanding of the 
period and for a rational analysis of those developments which 
ultimately affected the crown-nobility relationship. The years 
1636 and 1642 marked the important tuming points in this reign 
which affected the political scene, determined the magnitude of 
military operations, influenced economy and led to some notable 
changes in the mansab system. 


The number and fluctuation in the number of the nobility had a 


-deep connection with these political and economic developments. 


The rise or decline in the number of the nobility was basically 
guided by these changing conditions rather than the individual 
despotic will of the Emperor or any racial or religious bias. The 
fluctuating fortune of various ethnic groups may be morereason- 
ably analysed with the help ofthese changing conditions and their 
respective roles therein. 


In spite of this racial and religious division there was a feeling of 
unity and cohesion among the nobles. Їп critical hours this 
ethnically divided nobility always stood united almost completely 
disregarding their racial and religious differences. For instance, 
during the rebellion of Jujhar Singh Bundela, the Rajputs forméd 
the majority of the forces sent to crush him.? Similarly, the 
Afghans fought in large numbers on the imperial side against an 
Afghan rebel (Khan-i Jahan Lodhi). * For this cohesion the credit 
should go to Akbar who infused such a discipline of service that 
established an identity between the stability of the Empire and the 
interest ofthenobility. Almost generally in critical conditions, ће 
bulk of thenobility supported the cause of the Mughal crown rising 
over and above their racial or religious affiliations. Likewise, the 
Emperor neither promoted nor hurt any group because of this 
reason. The factor of interdependence usually balanced the 
mutual relations between the crown and the nobility. 
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CALLIGRAPHY ON STONE-INSCRIPTIONS 
OF BENGAL SULTANATE 


A К. M. YAQUB ALI 


CALLIGRAPHY is the art of beautiful writing. Like the waves of ocean it 
is very soothing to the eyes ofthe appreciators. Itis ornamentalin form, 

bold innatureand graceful in its ending. Before the invention of alphabets 
inthe East and West, the system of hieroglyph in ancient Egypt, cuneiform 
in Babylonia and ideograph in China could be considered as symbolic 
expression of ideas and thoughts on stone-slabs, brick-pieces and other 
materials of antiquity. In the gradual process of evolution the hieroglyph 
and cuneiform systems brought to existence the letter-shapes of all 
semitic languages including Arabic and ultimately became the mother of 
all European alphabets.! Since then the scribes employed their aesthetic 
aptitude to mould theletters in various forms retaining their originality for 
producing grace and beauty in written text. However, calligraphy at- 
tracted the attention of Arab artists in early Islam as they could not 
practise pictorial art on any object of embellishment due to its prohibition 
in the code of SharT ah? Primarily it was associated with the writing of 
waht or revelation that came to Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) during the 
long twenty -three years ofhis prophetic life. So naturally penmanship has 
been given a very dignified place in Islam. The Qur’ an says, “Read in the 

name of thy Lord who taught thee with the pen °°’ It is also stated in the 
tradition, “The first thing that the Lord created was pen.’’ The necessity 

for preparing enormous copies of the Qur’ an in early Islam captured the 
imagination of the calligraphists. Gradually this art was not confined to the 
copying of the Qur’an, but extended to the production of innumerable 
books with the expansion of territorial jurisdiction of the Muslims. The 
calligraphers, therefore, found a virgin field to display their artistic 
ingenuity. Various styles of writing were invented by the artists to suit the 
occasion and to increase the beauty of decoration. Thus, besides the 
manuscript calligraphy, the calligraphy on monuments attracted more the 
attention of the calligrapher-artists. Moreover, the Arabic alphabets were 
conducive to the formation of decorative motifs in mural art. Because the 
vertical strokes and horizontal curves of the letters could easily be 
moulded to produce rhythmic movement and ornamental design in 
decorative scheme ofthe monuments. We, therefore, find the Qubbat al- 
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Sakhrah or the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem and the Jami‘ masjid of 
al-Walid at Damascus decorated with Arabesque motifs and with Qur’ апіс 
verses incised in Kuffstyle—foliated or floriated.5 Calligraphy as mural art 
was not confined to any particular region, rather it spread to all countries 
under Muslim rule in medieval times. Bengal is not an exception. Before 
dealing with the subject I would like to say a few words on Arabic writing 
and its major styles. 


Various theories have been propounded by the scholars regarding 
the origin of Arabic writing. Some have traced the origin of Arabic script 
to the Ma'qalI character of writing. According to some authorities 
Arabic was derived from the Nabatean script towards the beginning of the 
6th century c.g.’ while others attributed its origin to the Syriac writing. In 
the Nabatean scriptthe letters were mostly of cursive form, and the vowel 
marks, diacritical dots and orthographical signs were noticed in the Syriac 
script. The Ma‘gali character had no curved lines, but had vertical 
strokes and shafts.’ The character of these types of the script might have 
influenced the growth of Arabic script. It owed the vertical shafts to the 
Ma‘ qalî character to the Nabatean the cursive form and to the Syriac the 
diacritical dots and orthographical signs. 


Itis found that the Arabic writing primarily consists of two types 
of scripts, viz. the angular and cursive. The angular script representing the 
Khatt Kuff was found suitable to write on hard materials like the flat 
stones, the bones, the potsherds and the palmtrunks in the early days of 
Islam. ° The cursive script representing the Khatt Naskh was very 
convenient for writing on any material either hard or soft. Itis generally 
believed that the primitive form of Arabic writing was Kuff and that 
Naskh was a subsequent development of the same.!! Even Abu'l-Fadl 
asserts that the Aq/am al-Sittah including the Naskh were derived from 
the Kuff by Ibn Muglah" in 310/922-23. But the discovery оЁраруп!* 
has proved the fact thaf Naskh had been as old as the Kuff Khatt. We 
may, therefore, presume that both the angular and cursive scripts 
represented by Kuff and Naskh, respectively, existed side by side as 
early as the beginning of Islam. The stiff angular shape of the Kuff 
character was subsequently reserved for the copies of the Qur’an, and 
inscriptions on stones and coins, while the round script of the Naskh was 
used by the Arabs for official correspondence and other ordiriary 
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purposes.!5 But it is noticed that the Kuff, whether foliated or floriated, 
became obsolete by the 6th/12th century from practical use due to the 
fantastic decorative shape and it was replaced by the Naskh as early as 
the 7th/13th century. 


In the group of the cursive script, Ibn Muqlah is believed to have 
invented the Aq/am al-Sittah or the six styles of writing. These six styles 
are Thulth, Naskh, Muhaqqaq, Rayhan, TawqI and Riga‘. Possibly 
Abu’1-Fad] is not justified in stating that 4glàm al-Sittah, as mentioned 
above, were derived by Ibn Muglah from the Ma'qalI and Kuff charac- 
ters." Because the basis of Ibn Muglah's invention was circular, sand not 
the angular script. Hence, it is reasonable to presume that five styles!? 
were derived from the Naskh character. Three more sub-styles known as 
Tumar, Ghubar and Bihar could be included in the cursive group of 


"i 


Of these scripts how one could be distinguished from the other? 
The points of difference between the Kuff and Naksh styles аге not far 
to seek. Generally the former is angular and the latter is cursive. In the 
Naskh style the diacritical marks and vowel sounds are normally indicated 
and as such it is easily intelligible.” But the KZf style lacks in 
orthographical signs which are essential to distinguish the twenty-eight 
sounds of the sixteen basic characters of the alphabets. Thescriptis not 
easily intelligible. On the contrary, itis amenable to a variety of readings. 
In the Naskh character the differentiation of the various sounds was 
usually accomplished by the addition of one, two or three dots above or 
below the letter.” The variation of the remaining five styles of the cursive 
group from each other is based on the proportion of straight and curved 
lines. These are drawn іп the following. Both the Thulth and Naskh styles 
consist of one-third curved lines and two-third straight lines. The mark of 
difference is Ja/Tin the former and Khaffin the latter.” The TawqT and 
Riga‘ consist ofthree-fourth curved lines and one-fourth straight lines, but 
the former is Ja/f and the latter is Khaft.* The Muhaqqaq and Rayhan 
contain three-fourth straight lines and one-fourth curved lines, the former 
being Jali and the latter being Khaf. ك‎ 


In Persia the Arabic writing was subjected to amodification under 
the influence of old Pahlawi writing of the country and led to the 
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development of a new script known as Ta‘/iq in the 7th /13th century.” 
This style contains very few straight lines. In the next century Та“ was 
replaced by the Nasta‘/ig. Itis also included in the group of cursive style 
of writing, but it ıs different from Naskh in the sense that Nasta“ Iq is 
rounder than the Naskh, and this characteristic is particularly noticeable 
from the letters ending in curves which are more circular in one than the 
other.” It is easy to write, in some cases, with this style than the naskh 
and other styles. Sin and its sister sound shin, for example, have two teeth 
which can be omitted and they can be written in line with an elegant dash 
of the galam instead of the teeth.”* This dash or flouish can be somewhat 
wavy or serpentine. It is, therefore, time-saving in writing and ornamental 
in looking. Shikastah seems to be an offshoot of the Nasta‘lig style. 


Besides these there are some styles of writing which have not the 
independent forms of their own, but are included into the ornamental 
scheme of the calligraphic art. Brhdr, Tughra and Ghubár being the 
variations of Naskh or Nasta'lig, the two major styles belong to this 
group.” Of them Bihar is a transition style between the Kuji and Naskh 
being neither angular nor round. Itis believed to have evolved in India, but 
it could not hold its ground against Naskh which had already reached a 
high state of perfection. Tughra is an ornamental writing in which the 
letters are interwoven as to assume a decorative shape which is difficult 
to read.*! Ghubar means dust and it denotes a thin writing wherein the 
letters appear as dust forming ground to set in relief an object or any other 
transcription.? In the light of these preliminaries we shall try to see the 
development of calligraphy on stone inscriptions of Bengal (Sultanate 
period) which extends from early 13th century to the last quarter of the 
16th century c.g. 


Dearth of material is a hindrance to an adequate study of the 
calligraphy found in the manuscripts of medieval Bengal. However, inthe 
absence of sufficient information we may at least note the prevalent styles 
of calligraphy in the manuscripts of the tme We learn that after the 
conquest of Bengal in the early 13th century c.g. Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyar and his Khalji amIrs founded madaris at strategic points and 
important places in Bengal.” They also patronized “Лат and encour- 
aged them to run institutions oflearning.?* Literary as well as epigraphical 
sources refer to anumber of madaris in Bengal. There weremadrasahs* 
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at Mahisantosh, Tribeni,” Sonargaon,? Darasbari,** Belbari, and Qasbah 
Варћа, and an educational seminary at Khittah Simlabad*! which bear 
witness to this fact. The educational syllabus in these madáris, mostly 
Arabic and Persian, required many books written by scholars on various 
subjects to be transcribed by scribes. In the absence ofa printing press the 
scribes were trained in the prevalent calligraphic styles and were ex- 
pected to write the manuscripts legibly and correctly so that even the 
beginners might not face any difficulty in reading them. Calligraphers 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Аһтай and Ghiyath, the zarIndasror 
the golden-handed, remind us of expert calligraphists under court patron- 


age, 


A Sansknt work, Amrit Kund on Yogic system, translated and 
copied Бу Qadî Rukn al-Din Samarqahdi into Arabic under the title Hawd 
al-Hayat atthe time of ‘A/a’ al-Din ‘Ali Mardin Khalji of Lakhnawati,“ 
refers to the Qadi’s competence in calligraphic writing. Farhang-1 
Ibrahimt, a Persian lexicon known also as Sharfnàmah,5 written by 
Ibrahim Qawwas Farüqi in the time of Sultan Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah 
(1459-1474), also shows the development ofmanuscriptcalligraphy. The 
transcription of SahIh al-Bukhart in three volumes by Muhammad b. 
Yazdan Bakhsh at Ikdalah's during the time of ‘Ala’ al- -DinHusayn Shàh 
(1493-1519) suggests that he was proficientin calligraphy. It appears that 
the calligraphers adopted the Naskh style for manuscripts described in 
Arabic and the Nasta‘liq style for those written in Persian. The Muslim 
rulers of Bengal had connection with eastern Persia through Central Asia. 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din A‘zam Shah’s (1392-1410) invitation to the well- 
known poet Shams al-Din Hafiz of Shiraz to visit Bengal substantiates 
the view. The Turko- Afghan rulers of Bengal were interested in calligra- 
phy both in Arabic and Persian. The Kufi was slowly and gradually going 
out of use by the 12th century с.к. and being replaced by Naskh as early 
as the 13th century с.к. It may be assumed that the calligraphers in 
copying the manuscripts on several subjects used both the Naskh and 
Nasta‘liq styles. In some cases both the Naskh and Nasta‘liq styles 
were combined in the Arabic manuscripts. The blending was donein such 
a way that the text of the manuscripts was in Naskh while interlinear 
translation and marginal notes and commentaries were in Nasta‘liq This 
was mainly noticeable in the manuscripts of commentaries of the holy 
Qu’ran and the traditions of the Prophet.” 
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The gaps occurring due to paucity of manuscripts can be filled by 
calligraphy on the stone-slabs inserted in the monuments of medieval 
Bengal. A study of selected epigraphs leads to the conclusion that the 
different major and minor styles such as КЕЙ, Bihar, Naskh, Thulth, 
Ghubar, Riga‘, Muhaqqaq, Tughra and Nasta'liq were practised by 
the calligraphists.5: Küf had been practically discarded by the 13th 
century but there is an inscription inside the Adina mosque of the time of 
‘Abd al-Mujahid Sikandar Shah (1357-1392) having the top line of the 
panel in beautiful Kui.” The discovery of an epigraph of Ghiyath al-Din 
Bahadur Shah? (1322-1327) having elements of КИЙ in a complete 
inscription bears evidence to the fact that as late as the first quarter of the 
14th century с.в. Kuff continued to be used in far off Bengal in imitation 
of the Kuff style of the early monuments of Delhi A careful 
examination of the calligraphy of this inscription shows that the vertical 
strokes have possibly been derived from the Ma‘ ali character, while the 
letters being neither round nor angular seem to be of a transitional style 
between Kul and Naskh. The absence of diacritical dots and ortho graphical 
signs makes its affinity with ће Kuff style apparent. As an explanation of 
this phenomenon it can be suggested that the style ofthe epigraph under 
study may be what was known as Bihar, astyle which is believed to have 
evolved in the subcontinent, but could notremain long in use. In case this 
is accepted, the inscription in question can be regarded as only extant 
specimen of Bihar style in Bengali epigraphy, Apparently Naskh is 
perhaps the prevalentstyle of calligraphy on the epigraphs, yetthe Thulth 
script has also been found in a good number of inscriptions. As the 
difference between the Naskh and Thulth is merely conventional,’ the 
scholars are not, therefore, always accurate in distinguishing them. S. 
Ahmad ascribes the Naskh style to an epigraph of Jalal al-Din Abu’-1 
Muzaffar Fath Shah (1481-1486), while M.R. Tarafdar considers the 
same a transition from Naskh to Thulth.*? The latter finds some elements 
of Thulth init. Both M. Sharafuddin and S. Ahmad opine that the Віго] 
Inscription of Sayfal-Din Firüz Shah (1486-1489) is in Naskh script, 9 but 
M.R. Tarafdar holds a different view and believes it to be in the Thulth 
script." On the character of the epigraph of Hadrat Pandua of the time 
of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I (1489-1490) also there are differences 
of opinion. $. Ahmad thinks the inscription to have been written in 
Naskh,® while M.R. Tarafdar classifies it under the category of Thulth 
with Tughra characteristics. An epigraph in the dargah of ‘ Ata’ Shah, 
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Dinajpur, ofthe time of Sikandar Shah b. Ilyas Shahis considered to have 
been incised in the Naskh style with a Thulth character. The difference 
of opinion lies in the fact that the scholars have taken different standards 
for defining the various styles of writing. A study of plates of the 
epigraphs mentioned above® shows that M.R. Tarafdar on the basis of 
A’ In-i-AkbarT has ascribed Thulth character to the Jali, or bold letters, 
having one-third curve and two-thirds straight lines. But M. Sharafuddin 
and $. Ahmad possibly have considered the dagger character of the 
strokes and wavy character of the curves as Thulth and have 
characterised the inscriptions referred to as Naskh style. Thulth, being 
derived from the major style Naskh, has every possibility of being 
confused with the parent style and this is possibly the cause of the 
difference in the views of the scholars. 


Ghubar is an ornamental style which is derived from the cursive 
Naskh style. A careful examination of the epigraphs reveals to us a good 
number of inscription incised in Ghubar character. The Tribeni Inscrip- 
tion of Shams al-Din Firüz Shah® (1301-1322), the Deotala Inscription of 
Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah,® and the Hadrat Pandua Inscription of Nasir 
al-Din Mahmid Shah II” can be cited as examples of this style of writing. 
The Deotala Inscription of Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah dated 868 /1464 is 
divided into two lines by ahorizontal band. Detached Kaf and swamike 
Ей are put across the slender vertical strokes, while the text of the 
epigraph is inscribed at the base.” This same style may be applicable to 
the Hadrat Pandua Inscription of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II dated 
896/1490 , the only difference with the former being that its vertical 
strokes are a bit heavy and have a tendency towards Tughra. Detached 
Кау and Fa are also found absent init’ S. Ahmad has called it a simple 
Naskh style? while M.R. Tarafdar has considered it a Thulth style with 
the characteristics of Zughra.™ Butthe very setting of the vertical strokes 
and horizontal curves reminds us of the Ghubar form of writing erther in 
Naskh or in the Thulth character. Similarly, in the remaining other 
inscription” of this style, the vertical strokes are elongated, the base being 
more slender than the top while the text of the epigraph is clustered at the 
base. We may, therefore, come to the conclusion that the Ghubar style 
of writing was also used on the stone-slabs of Bengal monuments. 


Of the cursive group of writing Riga‘ may be noticed in the 
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Sultanganj Inscription of Jalal al-Din Muhammad Shah (1415-143 1) dated 
835/1432." It has been termed by some scholars as simple Naskh style 
of an inferior character.” But the proportion of vertical shafts and 
horizontal curves reveals its Атда“ character though devoid of omamen- 
tation. The curves and horizontal strokes can be imagined as the ripples 
ofastream, one of the characteristics of the Riga‘ style. As this style was 
one that branched off the Naskh style, it may besometimes confused with 
the parent style. 


The Arashnagar Inscnption” dated 907/1501 and the Champatali 
Inscription® dated 910/1504 of the time of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah 
(1493-1519) represent the cursive group of writing with the stylistic name 
of Muhaqqaq. Inthe interlacing of the honzontal curves with the vertical 
strokes and elongated shafts, these can be considered a kind of Tughra 
of an ornamental variety. In the Arashnagar Inscription the vertical 
strokes ending in a series of spear-heads or shafts ofscimitars are thirty- 
three in number. Here the single lined calligraphy may be imagined as a 
ship which carries soldiers with swords in their hands going to charge the 
enemy in theriverine tract. The decorative scheme ofthis epigraph may 
also bear two other possibilities : first, an army camp where the tents are 
kept secure with a suitable number of poles, and secondly a roof 
resembling Bengali Chala house The bold lettenngs amidst the 
elongated vertical shafts suggest the likeness of a curved roof with a 
distinctive characteristic and special feature of architecture in Bengal. 


The Gangarampur Inscription? of Mas‘ud Jani dated 647/1244, 
the Devkote Inscription? dated 697/1297, and the Mahasthan Inscrip- 
tion** dated 700/1300 of the time of Rukn al-Din Kayka’us, and the 
Navagrama Inscription? of Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah dated 858/1454 
are examples of the Naskh style of writing on stone-slabs. Of these the 
first two and the last one seem to carry an elegant style of Naskh® while 
the third represents a crude style ofthe same” throwing light on the local 
artists This third one indirectly leads to the conjecture that local artists 
were also employed forsuch artistic work and were given opportunity for 
developing theiringenuity inthe art ofcalligraphy after having been trained 
up by masters, either local or of foreign extraction. The top space of this 
epigraph in the shape of cinque-foiled pointed arch contains an eight 
petalled rosette witha bud inthe middle.* This ornamental rosette motif 
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though originally of Persian origin has its own peculiarity in Bengal. This 
is substantiated by another beautiful rosette carved on an epigraph of 
Hadrat Pandua. This type of lotus-rosette motif can also be noticed in 
some of the epigraphs of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah® and ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn 
Shah.” The seven petal rosette, a Persian feature,” has possibly been 
incorporated in the decorative scheme of the epigraphs of Bengal with 
slight modification in thenumber of dots or petals. We may, therefore, link 
some of the decorative motifs of the epigraphs of Bengal with those of 
Persia in various objects of art. 


The Naskh style of writing was profusely cultivated by artists on 
the epigraphs of Bengal. A fair number ofthese epigraphs? remind us 
of the evolution of the Naskh style from the simple to an artistic type. 
Gradually the Naskh style became so decorative in the setting of the 
vertical shafts and horizontal curves and strokes that it took the form of 
the Tughra qalam of writing. This tendency is mainly noticeable in the 
later Ilyas Shahs. It reached the peak of development at the time of the 
Husayn Shahi Dynasty. Tughra, though an ornamental variety of the 
major style, became a dominant style of writing on the epigraphs of 
Bengal. The calligraphists in view ofthe elasticity of letters in ће Tughra 
form of writing could produce decorative forms on the epigraphs. 
M.R Tarafdar is possibly right in marking three distinct stages in the 
development of the Tughra form of writing.™ In the primary stage the 
elongated shafts are straightened and other letters are clustered at the 
base resembling the Thulth or the Ghubar character. In the intermediary 
stage the elongated shafts are made slanting on thetop to resemble arrow- 
shafts or spear-heads. In some cases the slanting tops even look like 
pointed noses% or the handles ofswords.® In the final stage the letters ike 
Nun, Sin, Shin and Yû are placed across the body of the elongated shafts 
to make the concave letters bow for the elongated arrow-shafts. The 
calligrapher’s ingenuity devised some varieties of Tughra which might be 
known by different decorative names. 


A good number of the Bengal epigraphs may be ascribed to the 
Bow and Arrow type,” and the swan variety” of Tughra. Besides them, 
there seem to have evolved other decorative pattems of indigenous origin. 
“Thatched roof" variety of Tughra may benoticed in the Chhota dargah 
Inscription of Hadrat Pandua of the time of Abu Nasr Muzaffar Shah 
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dated 898/1493.” It is a beautiful specimen of Tughra having barbed 
Alif and Làm and crescent like Nun and Yå crossed over the elongated 
vertical shafts. The effects produced by the systematic arrangement of 
vertical shafts and horizontal curves seem to represent a series of du 
chala thatched roof of bamboo cottage.!® We may postulate a tent 
variety of Tughra representing an army contingent in the Hadrat Pandua 
Inscription of Shams al-Din Muzaffar Shah" (1490-1493) and Kantaduar 
Inscription of *Ala'al-Din Husayn Shah. Apparently they may be 

termed as Bow and Arrow typeof Tughra. Buta minute observation may 
reveal them to be otherwise. The elongated shafts of Alif and Lam, 
slanting at the top with a point projection below look like the handle of a 
scimitar and thereby refer to an army contingent. The concave letters 
Nün and Yd appear to be the canvas-roof ofan army barrack. The texts 
of the epigraphs just below the concave letters seem to be the fighting 
soldiers who live under the canvas roof of the tent. The elongated shafts 
appear to have been used as tent-poles to bear the span of the canvas- 
roof'!® The same device with more additions may be seen in the 
Champatali Inscription™ of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah dated 910/1504. 
The epigraph belongs to the Tughrà qalam of writing in which the 
decorative scheme appears to represent an army contingent presumably 
consisting of five traditional гоу! marching against the enemy troops. 
We may, therefore, reasonably infer that the calligraphers excelled in this 
art of Tughra writing on the epigraphs and proved their skill in abstractmg 
the barrack and the march-past of the army in the ornamental scheme of 
the calligraphy. 


The Nasta‘liq style of writing is scarcely to be found on the 
epigraphs of the Sultanate period. It was during the period of Mughal rule 
in Bengal that epigraphs were incised in the Nasta ‘liq form of writing. But 
insufficiency of epigraphs available prevents from considering the mural 
calligraphy of the period adequately. We may, however, refer to two 
epigraphs, one of the шпе of Sha’ istah Khan dated 1078/1668.!% found at 
Chittagong, and the other of the time of Muhammad Shah dated 1141/ 
1729107 found at Dacca, for their excellence in the Nasta‘liq style 
of writing in Persian. 

On the basis of this brief study of calligraphic development on 
stone inscriptions of the Sultanate of Bangal we may suggest that various 
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styles of beautiful writing, simple or ornamental, were engraved by the 
artist-calligraphers on pieces of stone to lend beauty to the monuments and 
immortalize their art for posterity. This also indirectly testifies to the 
aesthetic taste of the rulers of pre-Mughal Bengal and their patronage of 
the artists. 
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/ 


JASB, vol, xii, 1873, Plate IV, no. 21; IB, vol iv, Fig. 35. Ў 
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(101) 
(102) 
(103) 


(104) 


(105) 


IB, vol iv, p.146, Fig. 35. 
EIM, 1933-34, pp.4-5, Plate 11(b); JB, vol iv, p.203, Fig. 46. 


IB, vol iv, Fig. 46. 


The village Champatali, the provenance of the epigraph stands on the west bank 
of the Karatoya river just one mile away to the south-east of Ghoraghat police 
Station, Dinajpur. The inscription is unpublished and is now lying preserved in 
the Mahasthan Archaeological Museum, Bogra. 


The traditional rows of an army contingent are as follows-Awsat, Mxgaddamah, 
Muwakhkharah and Maisarah. In this epiraph three distinct words placed across 
the body of the elongated shafts can be conjectured аз Mugaddamah, Maimanah 
and Maisarah while the main text at the base can be taken as Asaf or the middle 
wing and the word rising upwards at the back of the epigraph as the Munwakharch 
or the rearguard. | 


(106) IB, vol. iv pp.286, ff, Fig.55. 


(107) Ibid., pp.301, Fig. 58. 
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IBN ‘ABD AL-BARR AND HIS 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 
OF HADITH LITERATURE IN SPAIN 


A.N M. RAISUDDIN 


Аво ‘Umar Yusuf b.‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad’ al-Namari al-Qurtubi,? 
the celebrated Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, was born at Cordova in 368/963 ? He was 
a descendant of Namar b.Qasit, presumably a scion of the Rab'iyya 
b.Nizar. 


In his teens Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr started hearing Hadith from the 
Shuyukh of Cordova.‘ While studying his biography we observe that قط‎ 
was the first Spanish talib al- ‘tlm who had never been outside Andalusia 
in quest of Hadith (rihal ft talab al- 'iIm)5So the knowledge of ‘ilm al- 
Hadith he acquired was entirely from the traditionists of his own country. 
This is perhaps a unique feature unparallelled in the life of any other 
contemporary traditionist. 


Spain had been self-sufficient in respect of Hadith.® At the age 
of 17 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr enrolled himself as a whole time student of Ibn al- 
Faradi (d.403)." The next eighteen years he spent with the Shaykh, keeping 
with him like a shadow. So much so that he would not go without his Shaykh 
to gather Hadith from other Shuyukh.* Two significant results emerged out 
of his close association with Ibn al-Faradi. One, he was naturally an aid to 
his Shaykh in respect of his compilation works. Two, he acquired thorough 
practical training of compilation work which proved most beneficial for his 
prolific writing.? Other Shuyukh from whom Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr received 
Hadith were the following outstanding authorities: 


1) Ibn al-Dabbagh (d.393) 
2) Sa'id b. Nasar (9.395) 
3) ‘Abd al-Warith b. Sufyan (9.395)! 
4) Ahmad b. Qasim al-Bazzar (d.395) 


5) Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Jasür (d.401) 
6) ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Mu'min. (d.circ.401) 
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7) Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Talmanki (4.429) and 
8) Yunus b. ‘Abd-Allah. (4.429): 


` "During his life-time, Ibn ‘Abdal-Barr al-Qurtubi was a star of the 
first magnitude in the firmament of Hadith literature in the west, just as the 
celebrated al-Khatib al-Baghdadi was in the east. Both of them died in the 
year 463/1070.'° But the former had worked at Hadith many years before 
the latter was born in 392/987 14 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr was a Muhaddith recognized not only within his 

but also abroad. This is evident from the fact that already during 
the life-time of his Shaykh, Ibn al-Faradi, Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr was awarded 
written [jaza, licence to transmit Hadith, from four outstanding Shuyukh 
like Ahmad Ы. Nasar al-Dawadi (4.402) of Qairawan, Abu al-Fath 
Saibukht (d.394)!Sand * Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id (4.409) of Egypt and Abü 
Dhar al-Harawi (d.434) of Макка! 


Ibn ‘Abdal-Barr possessed Лим al-Isnad in respect of the Sunan 
of Abu Dawüd having only two links between him and Abu Dawud viz : Ibn 
‘Abd al-Mu’min and Ibn Раза!” 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr introduced a popular chain of narrators which 
may be called al-Sanad al-Andalusi starting from him going back to “Abd 
al-Warith b.Sufyan and Qasim b. Asbagh,* Muhammad b. Waddah 
(4.287) and Yahya b. Yahya al-Masmudi (d.234).? 


On the death of Ibn al-Faradi the mantle of Professorship fell on 
Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr and he established a seminary of his own at Cordoya 
attracting ardent students of Hadith from Spain. Thanks to his meticulous 
care and attention he produced three versatile scholars namely, Ibn Hazm 
(d. 456),? al-FHumaydi (d.488),?! and al-Ghassani (d.498).7 


Side by side with his teaching of Hadith went his compilation work 
which lasted till the middle of the 5th/11th century, a long period of well 
over half a century. While closely studying the veriegated chapters of the 
brilliant career of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr we find that he had no smooth sailing 
in his life. As a matter of fact towards the end of his life he was victim of 
sectarian tortures by the citizens like other outstanding figures viz: Imam 
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al-Bukhari (4.256), Imam Ibn Jarir al-Tabari(d.310)* and al-Hakim Abū 
‘Abd-Allah al-Nisaburi(d.405).?^ To substantiate our statement a few 
works are called for here. : 


We have seen the supreme influence of the Maliki Fugaha’ in 
the 3rd/9th century all over Spain, the government having been manned 
by them. Baqib. Makhlad had to struggle hard toimpart lessons on Hadith 
works other than the Muwatta’ of Imam Malik.» But in the course of the 
next 100 years tables turned and Taqlid, following any one of the 
Madhahib seems to have been discarded and instead the Zahir? system 
became preeminent all over Spain, the leading personality being Ibn 
Hazm al-Zahiri.? Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr was also a 22777 and АЫ al-Hadith,”’ 
but in the course of his wide study of the Madhahib the truth dawned upon 
him and he was fully convinced that Madhahib, the schools of law, were 
in strict consonance with the Qur'an and the Sunnah, So he recanted his 
views as a Zahiri and became а Maliki™ having strong inclination 
towards Shafi'i Figh.” 


| The forsaking of Zahiri system by the Shaykh Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
created a commotion among his students and admirers who were quite 
ignorant about Madhahib and wanted to learí it from him. To enlighten 
them he compiled al-Intiga’ f Fada il al-Thalathat al-A’immat al- 
Fuqahá' on the merits of Imam Malik, Imam Shafi‘, Imam Abu Hanifa 
and their leadmg disciples. Now renouncing the Zahiri system and 
compiling a work like the above were not taken quietly by the Zahiri 
‘Ulam but in view of the wide respect held by the Shaykh coupled with 
the influence of his disciple, Ibn Hazm, who was a minister of the 
Government, nobody could dare raise a finger against him. Till Rajab 
455/1062 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr led a normal life, delivering lectures on 
Hadith to the students as usual.* But bad days befell him after the death 
of Ibn Hazm in 456/1063 and he was expelled from Cordova.” At an age 
when he was 88 years old the venerable Shaykh left his home for the © 
western part of Spain and arrived at Seville to seek refuge" with his 
friends and admirers. But when darkness sets in light disappears, and he 
was not well received there. So he went to Shantarin, his old station as 
Qadi.** Here too he could not stay long and moved towards east of 
Cordova, moving from town to without finding a secure asylem. First he 
vent to Dania * then to Valencia? and ultimately to Shatiba, where the 
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great Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr breathed his last at the age of ninety-five on Friday 
night in Rabi 11 456/1070.” 


His Works : 


(i) Kitab al-Tamhid li mà fî al-Muwatt@ min al--Ma'àni wa al- 
Asünld.(MSy* 


Tt is a comprehensive compilation on Figh al-Hadith. Inthis work 
Ibn' Abd al-Barr evaluated the text as well as the chains of narrators of the 
Мижапа’ of Imam Malik. First he undertook research on the text of the 
Muwatta’ with a view to finding out the significations (ma 'ani) of every 
Hadith of the work. The result was startling in asmuch as the 0700117 of 
the Muwatta’ not only served as the basis of the Maliki Figh but also of 
other Madháhib.?? Secondly, he furnished full biographical data, critical 
estimates and other relevant matters with regard to individual narrators 
mentioned in every chain of transmitters,” starting with his teacher and 
ending with the Companions of the Prophet(s).* As for the marastfl he 
bridged the gap by mentioning the name ofthe transmitter, or produced an 
alternative chain of narrators of that Hadith which is Muttasal. As such 
the title of the work namely Kitab al-Tamhtid li ma f al-Muwatta’ minal- 
Ma ‘ani wa al-Asanid, that is, a book on evaluation of all that the Muwattd’ 
contains in respect of the meanings of ahadith and their chains of narrators 
is perfectly appropriate. 


The Kitab al-Tamhid is a huge work comprising as many as 20 
volumes.9 The work was highly spoken of by Ibn Hazm, as a singular 
work on Fiqh al-Hadith the like of which had not been compiled before.“ 
It would not be an exaggeration to say that among all works concerning the 
Muwatta of Imam Malik the Tamhid of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr has no parallel. 


(ii) Tajrid al-Tamhid li ma fi al-Muwatta’ min al-Ma‘ani wa al- 
Asanid. (Published) 


This is a compendium of al-Tamhid. In this work Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr divided the ahadith of the Muwatta into Musnad, Muttasal, Mursal 
and Munqata‘ which the Maliki school envisaged.“ He also gave the 
names of the masters of Imam Malik and arranged them alphabetically. 
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Every letter was treated as a section. This he did for easy access to the 
subject of the book. While dealing with the masters he mentioned the 
number of ahadith they transmitted and their categories viz : Musnad, 
Muttasal, Mursal and Munqata' * 


(ii) ^ Al-Tagassà li Hadith al-Muwatta," a deep study of the ahadith 
of the Muwatta of Imam Malik.” 


(v) — Al-Istidhkdr fi Sharh Madhahib ‘Ulama’ al-Amsar тїтта 
Rasamahu Malik fi Muwatta’ ihi min al-Ray wa al-Athar.(MS)° 


This work is a revaluation of the ahadith of the Muwatta’ of 
Imam Malik showing the scope for adhenng to any one of the Madhahib, 
as obtaining in the different countries of Islamdom.*' 


(v) Al-Durar fi Ikhtisar al-Maghazi wa al-Siyar (MS)? 
It is a compendium of ће Maghazi and the Siyar.3 
(vi) — ALIstf 'b ff Ma rifat al-Ashab. (Published) 


Although a number of authorities preceding? Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
have compiled biographical works on the Companions ofthe Prophet (s), 
al-Isti‘ab stands out as a unique and a most popular work on the subject. 
In the preface the author has mentioned, inter alia, a list of his sources 
which are as follows : 


Kitab al-Sirat of Musa b. ‘Uqba (d.141),5 Sirat Ibn Ishaq 
(9.150), Kitab al-Maghazi of Abū Ma‘shar al-Sindi (d.170),9 Ta'rikh 
al-Kabir of Imam Bukhari (4.256), Kitab al-Tabaqat of Khalifah 
b.Khayyat (4.249), al-Ta'rikh al-Kabir of Ahmad b. Abi Khaythama 
(9.279), Kitab al-Ahad f al-Sahabah of Ibn Jàrüd (4.307), al-Mawlid 
wa al-Wafat of Abu Bishr al-Dulabi (d.310),9 Ta'rikh of Muhammad b. 
Ishaq al-Sarraj, Kitab of Ibn Abi Найт al-Razi, Kitab fi al-Sahabah of 
al-Baghawi (4.330) and Kitab al-Huruf fi al-Sahàbah of Abū ‘Ali Sa‘id 
b. “Uthman popularly known as Abi ‘Alî b. al-Sikan (4.353). It may be 
noted that of most of the works mentioned above had transcribed copies 
and the rest he had heard either through the Sanad al-Andalusi£ or some 
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The work gives biographical notices of 3500 Companions of the 
Prophet arranged in alphabetical order? as was in vogue in Spain at that 
time. 


While giving the biographical notices of the Sahabah the author 
has commonly followed the following method: 


At the beginning a detailed genealogy of the Sahab is given. If 
he happens to be a transmitter of Hadith from the Prophet the * of 
his students, if any, inii m RII ecu e 
participation of the Sahabi in Ghazwat, the military campaigns with the 
Prophet, or Sariya, i.e. the military campaigns in which the Prophets did 
not participate. He also incorporates information regarding their partici- 
pation in all the wars that were fought during their life-time. In short the 
author has discussed the life-history of every Companion thoroughly, ' 
without leaving out any important available data. 


- ب‎ Kitab al-Isti аЬ is a mine of information about the Companions 
and the description is lucid and succinct . A distinct feature of the work is 
that the author furnishes documents regarding biographies of the Sahabah 
handed down to him through different chains of authorities (/snad). 


(vii)  Al-Intiqdft Fadà'il al-Thalathat al-A’immat al-Fugahá. 
(Published)** 
This is a book on the merits of Imam Malik, Shafi‘i and Abu 
Hanifa, and the prominent followers of their madhahib. 


(vii) Kitab al-Shawahid ft Ithbat Khabr al-Wahid.© 
It is a book on the Hadith al-Wahid. 


(x) Kitab al-Insaf fi mà bayn al-‘Ulama’ min al-Ikhtilaf* 
On justification of difference of opinion among ће ‘Лата’. 


(x)  Al-Qasad wa al-Uman fi al-Ta‘rif bi Usūl Ansab al-Arab wa 
al-'Ajam.*' 
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A brief account of the origin of Arab and ‘Ajam, поп-Агаб: This 
work was followed ® by : 


(xi)  AHnbg ‘ala Qaba'il тп al-Ruwah (Published).® 

This book gives the genealogy of the Sakabah belonging to the ` 
Quraysh, the Ansar and the Arabs as a whole who were the transmitters 
of Hadith. 


NOTES 


(1) Ibn al-‘ImBd, Shadharat al-Dhahab (Beut al-Maktaba al-Bukhàri, n d., vol. ii, 
p.306) has Yusuf instead of Muhammad which is not correct. 


(2) Sam'ani, al-Ansab (Hyderabad, 1962) fol. 447 art. al-Qurtubi, mentions Yüsuf b. 
‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Abd al-Barr (4.287) which has nothing to do with our Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr. So the reference of Brockelmann, supl. vol.i,p. 628 is off the mark. 


(3) Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tajrid al-Tamhid li ma fi al-Muwatta’ min al Ma ‘ani wa al- 
Asáníd (Cairo, 1350 А 1), p.4; al-Intiga’ff Fada’ il al-Thalathat al-A'immat al- 
Fugaha (Cairo, 1350 a.n), p.5; Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-Sila (Cairo, 1374 A H.), 
vol.ii, p.640; Ibn Khalliken, Wafayat al-A ‘yan (Cairo, 1367 A.H.) vip. 64,Dhahabi, 
Tadhkirat а1-Ни ар (Hyderabad, 1333 A4), vol. iii,p.306, Shadharat, 
vol.iii,p.314; Zirikh, al-A ‘lam (Matba‘Kustatsomas, 1373 an.), vol.ixp.316; 
Bustan al-Muhaddithin, p.68, Subhi al-Salih, ‘Ulim жа, pp. 226 sg. 


(4) Ibid. Өү "dese 
(5) ,موقم‎ p.5 (sic). “ °’ the rihla abroad wrongly mentioned 
by Zinkli has been clarified, see Ibid. 


(6) Tbn al-Far&di, Ta'rikh "Ulama" al. Andalus (Egypt, 1966) vol,ip.92 (sic). 


(7) Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tajrid al-Tamhid li mà fi al-Mwwatta' min al-Ma ‘ant wa al- 
Asanid (Cairo, 1350 А.н.), p.4; Ibn Bashkuwal, op.cit., volii, p 641. 


(8) Huwffaz, vol.iii, p.262 (sic) “ Е 

(9) пида, loc. cit; Ibn Bashknwal, loc. cit. 

(10) Tajrid,p.4; Intígà, loc.cit, Ibn Bashkuwal, loc.cit, Wafayat, loc. cit, Hafaz, vol. iii, 
p.308; Shadharat, vol iii,pp.314-14. 5 
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(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


(21) 
(22) 


(23) 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 


(31) 
92 


He was a Hafiz al-Hadith, а reliable transmitter and a custodian of Hadith 
received from Qasim b. Asbagh (d 340) which he handed down to Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr Heisan important link ın the Andalusian chain SeeTbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istiab 
fi Ma ‘rifat al-Ashab (Hyderabad, 1336 a н), vol. Lp.4. 

Tajrid, loc, cit „Intiqa loc.cit., Ibn Bashkuwal, loc.cit, Huffaz, loc. cit 

Intig&’ p 7 (sic) 

Huffaz, vol.iiip.306. 

Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-Mizan (Hyderabad, 1329 A.H )., vol 1, p 84; no. 235. 
Tajrid, loc.cit, Intiga, loc cit, Huffaz, loc. cit 

Huffaz, vol. ui, p.308. 

Istidb, op.cit., voli, p 6; Huffaz, volp 309. 

Ibid. 

Тай, p.5, Intiga, p 6, Huffaz, vol.ui, р 308 On him also see Abu Nayeem Md. 
Raisuddin, Spanish Contribution to the Study of Hadith Literature (Dhaka 
University Library, 1984), p. 110. 

Ibid., on him see Raisuddin, op.cit., 9 

Ibid., on him Raisuddin, op.cit., p.168 


Sahera Khatun, Persia’s Contribution to Arabic Literature (Dhaka University 
Library, 1980), p.306. 


Ibid.,p.162 E 
Raisuddin, op.cit , pp 81, sq 

He wrote a number of books against madhahib see Ibid., p.112. 

Huffaz, loc. cit. 

Ibid. 

Тый. 

Ізтар, voli, p 2. 


Ton Bashkuwal, op.cit., vol. ii,p.642. 
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(32) 


)33( 


(34) 
(35) 
(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 


(43) 


(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 


(48) 


Bustan al-Muhaddithin, p.69. 

He was 024: of Shantarin and Ashbuna or Lashbuna. Wafayat, vol.vi, p.65, 
Huffaz, vol.ui, p.308; Shadharat, vol.iii,p 316 On Shantarm see Yaqut, Ми ‘jam 
al-Buldan, vol iii,p 328, and on Ashbuna Ibid, vol.i,pp.274-5. 

Ми jam, vol.iv, p.28 

Ibid., vol. v, p.279. 

Ibid , vol. v, p 214. 


Intiga, p 7, Ton Bashkuwal, loc.cit; Huffaz, loc. cit. pp 307-8; Bustan al- 
Muhaddithin, p.69. 


Preserved in the Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya. A few parts of the MS 1s available in 
the library of Shaykh al-Islam in al-Madma which Shaykh al-Hadith Mawlana 
Muhammad Zakariyya himself studied, vide Muqaddimah Awjax al-Masalik ilā 

Muwatta’ Malik (Lucknow,1389 an.) p.64; Husayn Muhammad, Fihrist al- 
‘Arabiyya al-Mahfuza bi’ 1-Kutub Khana al-Khadwiya (Egypt, 1301,1305), 
vol.i,p.173; Tajrid, pp.6, 9-10. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid 


Тата, p.6, Bustan al-Muhaddithin has 15 volumes, pp.86-9; Mugaddimah 
(op.cit.) has 70 big parts, p 64, and Fihrist 70 parts in 4 vols (vol.1,p 173.) 


Тата, p.2. 

Cairo, 1350 Ан Ms Br. Mu (British Museum) р. 716. 

Тата, p. 10. 

Ibid 

Intigà; p 6 But according to Haji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun ‘an Asma 'al-Kutub 


wal Funun, London, nd Leipzig n.d. the name is al-Taghattà ы Hadith 
Muwattà (Ioid., vol.ip. 572) 
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(56) 


(57) 


Ibid. 


Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur (GAL) (Weimar, 1898), 
Supl.p.297. But according to Intiqa the name of the book 1s Fia Nazamahu al- 
Muvattà min Ma ‘ani al-Ray wa al-Athar; see p 6. 


) Huffüz, vol iit, p.306, Zinkli, op.cit.voLix., p.316, Fihrisf, vol ip 151. 


GAL, vol.1, p.363 
Haji Khalifa, vol ,نا‎ 


Published in two volumes at Dairat al-Ma‘anf Press Hyderabad, India, 2nd 
edition in 1336 AH 


According to ‘Abd al-' Aziz al-Khawli the following authors compiled works on 
the biography of the Sahaba either independently or intermingling with the 
Followers (Tabi 'zn) ox Followers of the Followers (Tab ‘Tabi 'n) and so on. 
Now those who compiled works of the first category are as follows: 
Muhammadb Sa'd (d.230), Khalifa b. Khayyat (d.240), Muhammad b Isma‘il al- 
Bukhari (d 256), Ya'qub b. Abi Sufyán (d 277), Abü Bakr b. Abi Khaythama 
(4.279). And those of second category are as follows: 

Ton Hibban (4.254), Abu Найт al-Razi (4.277), ‘Abd-Allah b. АЫ Dawud 
(d 316),Hafiz al-Baghawi (d.330),Abü ‘Ali b.Sikan (d 353). Sulayman b.Ahmad 
al-Taberani (4.360), Ibn Shahin (4.385), and Ibn Manda (1.395). Miftah al- 
Sunnah,pp. 145 sq. 


The work ig not available except a fragment which has been published by Sachau 
in 1904, an English version of Sirat Ibn Hisham by A Guillaume and published 
fram Oxford University Press, Lahore, 1950 


Itis a popular Sirah work and has survived in the Recension of Ibn Hisham (d 318) 
and called Strat Ibn Hisham. Its English version has been produced as mentioned 
above by Professor A. Guillaume with critical and copious notes. 


For an elaborate study see: Muhammad Ishaq, India’s Contribution to the study 
of Hadith Literature (Dacca, 1955), pp.202 sq 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isfî‘ ab fT Ma ‘rifat al-Ashab (Hyderabad, 1336 л.н.), voLi, 9 
sq 


! 


For detailed study on al-Dulabi see : Sabera Khatun, op.cit , pp.46 sq 
Isf'àb, voLi, pp.9-11. 


Supra, p.2. 
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(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


(66) 
(67) 
(68) 


(69) 


The alphabetical order of that time was as follows : 

For easy handling of the work a detailed index has been given by the editor under 
Da’ irat al-Ma ‘arif press entitled Ithaf al-Tullab bi Tahdhib al-IstT ab covering 98 
pages Isti ‘ab, Fihrist, p.99. 

Caro, 1350 л.н. MS. GAL, voLi, p.368; Вг.Мп, p.760. 

Huffaz, vol iii, p.307, Hadith al-Wahid is one which is narrated by one ravi only 
but a number of гга! narrated rt from the first ravi. Yet it could not reach upto 
the level of Tawatur—Mustafa Ahmad Zurqa, al-Hadith al-Nabawi (Damascus, 
1956), p 71. - 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SACHIKO MURATA 


THE TAO OF ISLAM 


State University of New York Press, 1992; 397 pp. 


Ir argurs well for the future of Islamic 
research that it is no more the monopoly of 
the West. Onentalism, with notable excep- 
tions, of course, bas been suspect of long 
It was felt that personal and religious bias 
often gave an unsympathetic twist to West- 
em studies and objectivity the goal of 
serious research badly suffered Hasty and 
sweeping generalisations and lack of con- 
cem for historical conditioning marred the 
assessment This was shown most blatantly 
in ther estimate of the rolo of women in 
Islam It was believed that the Qur'an 
domed a soul to women, and ts perverse 
idea crept even into scholarly studies But 
happily фе situahon bas now witnessed а 
seachange Japanese scholarship has 
emerged on the scene as a force ю be 
reckoned with. But to my 
knowledge,Dr.Sachiko Murata is the only 
scholar who has made such a deep and 
sensitive study of gender relationship in 
Islam and her knowledge of different 
aspects of Islam,theological, mystical and 
literary, bas helped her to approach the 
subject m a broad perspective and to un- 
derstand the subtle nuances within the fold 
of the Is[amic tradrion The eminent Ger- 
mano scholar Professor Annemarie 
Schimmel commenting on her work m ber 
Foreword writes, “Dr. Murata rightly 
points out that m Islam, as in overy 
religion, the principle of unity, which 
differentiates m duelity and from that into 
plurality ıs central, hence the ttle of ber 


book, The Tao of [slam " Тао is the all- 
embracing, reality which does not cancel or 
negate polanty but enfolds it in its em- 
brace. The Tao has two poles which are 
called Yang and Yin. the two pnnciples 
which correspond to tho two aspects of 
God, in Islam Jalal and Jamal Dr. Murata 
thinks that Haqq in the Qur’anic under- 
standmg may well be translated as Tao of 
the Japanese perception, Тао 1s nameablo 
in rts emptrical reference and unnameable 
in rts essence. Similarly. God in the Qur'an 
is both manifest (Zahir) and unmanifest 
(Batin) namesble m His manifestation and 
unnameable m His hiddenness, beyond all 
that is ascribed to Him 


Now to come to the subject of the book 
m its concrete content, Dr. Murata justly 
ports out that while fw in the West now 
will believe ш the spread of Islam by the 
Sword, there still Imgers а mass of preju- 
dico towards Islam and this is perticulariy 
true with regard to the place of women. 
Hence she has thought it necessary to 
approach the subject from within the 
Islamic context and not from that of the 
West with all i». pre-suppositions 


She does not mince words m emphasising 
the difference and frankly admits that the 
priorities in the life of the Westemers 
differ profoundly from what is held tra- 
ditionally improtant by Muslims or the 
Japanese Her Japanese background. and 
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her deop study of Islamic thought at van- 
ous levels has belped her to shun success- 
fully the built in prejudices of Westem 
scholarship and to bring m the right per- 
spectrve the role of woman m Islam. 


The first chapter introduces us to fhe 
three realities which appear as tho recur- 
ring themes of the Islamic world view, 
‘God, the cosmos (macrocosm) and man 
(microcosm), which are ш fact three levels 
of reality, God alone being real 
(onsrealisemum), and the other two do- 
pendent, having а reflected reality Hu- 
man bemgs have a priviledged position in 
creation They are бе bearers of a trust 
which no one olso dared to carry. Dr. 
Murata draws extensively from Sufi litera 
ture, especially from Ibn ‘Arabî and his 
school as well as from Rumi and Ghazal?. 
Nor ere the Qur'£n commentarios neglected 
Earlier her compatriot Prof. Ezutzu hed 
made &n extenzive comparativo study of 
Taoism and Ibn ‘Arabi. Dr. Murata's 
study is more circumscribed and confined 
to gender relationship, though related prob- 
lems do crop up. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters ıs tho one entitled TWO 
HANDS OF GOD When Iblis refused to 
prostrate himself before Adam, God wanted 
to know the reason and said, “What pro- 
vented you from prostrating yourself be- 
fore him who I created with my own two 
hands?" (О: 38-75). Ibn ‘Arabi was much 
intrigued by this verse and tried to explain 
what this could moan. Kashani of the 
school of Ibn ‘Arabi is quoted аз saymg 
that they refer to the polar qualities that 
God has, such as manifestation, non-mari- 
festation, wrath and mercy through which 
He created the perfect human being. 


It is hardly possible to do justice to this 
fascinating study of gander — relationstup 
in Islam m а review We need to consider 
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only what Dr Murata has to say on the 
ugnificance of buman marnage within 
the Sufi perspective, especially as it is 
likely to dispel misconceptions with regard 
to Islamic mysticiam and show its autono- 
mous and life-affirming character. Abu 
Hanifah, the founder of the Hanaff school 
of law, is quoted approvingly by Ibn 
‘Arabî when he declares marriage as фе 
best of the supererogatory meritorious 
deeds Sexuality كد‎ not t&bood but within 
the bounds of the 5АатГай is consdered 
helpful on the peth of spiritual realisation. 
That a sober thinker like Ghazal should 
consider mtimacy (илз) with women which 
marriage allows as spiritually beipful shows 
thet Muslim mystics were not recluses but 
quite responsive to the tender side of life, 
to what the Japenese soer calls the Ym 
qualities of reality The Sufi athtude to 
women is besed on the famous traditon 
which says: “Three things of the world of 
yours aro made lovable to mo: women 
perfume and the coolness of my eyes was 
placed Im the ritual prayer” (р 173) Ho 
wever some doubts about the status of 
women шау persist. While the Qur’an 
assigns equal status to men end w omen in 
the scale of being and enumerates their 
virtues in the same order, tt is also stated that 
men stand а degree above them (92-228) 
What does this mean? Apparently it refers 
to the funchonal gradation of men and 
women and not to а lower place in the order 
of being Men and women constitute an 
mdividual whole and can not bo consid- 
ered in abstraction. Dr Murata’s book 
gives а dotuled study of a sensitive subject 
which has been grossly neglected so far. 


Dr. Murata followed m her own way 
the kind of approach that Prof Izutsu, 
following Corbin, has called a dialogue in 
metahistory We hope her study of gender 
relationship in Islam will help us to under- 
stand the Islamic worldview unfettered by 
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system. Dr. She has here convincingly shown that 
her husband, Sufism is not peripheral to Islem but forms 


our an integral part of the Islamic world per- 
lev- spective. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


The long-awaited 
cumulative subject-, author-, and book-review- 
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A CRITIQUE OF SIX ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS OF A QUR’ANIC TEXT 


BASIM MUFTIN BADR 


Abstract 


The main purpose of this paper is to give a critical assessment of six English translations 
of a Holy Qur’ãnic text (see appendices 1&2). The assessment takes into account the 
premisis that translation is the transfer of meaning across the boundaries of two lan- 
guages. This transfer of meaning will not be adequate unless translators seek to comply 
with the semantic, pragmatic and textual aspects of the intended meaning in order to 
achieve equivalent function. This is possible only when the source language (SL) and the 
target language (TL) texts have the same function and use the same pragmatic means. 
Otherwise there will be many dismatches which will hamper communication and will lead 
to failure in rendering the message of the original text. The situation becomes further 
difficult when it comes to the translation of a poetic-aesthetic text, like the Holy Qur'an, 
in which the form of the linguistic units takes on a special autonomous value. The form 
of these linguistic units cannot be changed without a corresponding change in semantic, 
pragmatic and textual meaning. 

Therefore this paper is to investigate these issues by providing a quality assessment 
of the six English translations of a short Qur'anic Sirah (Chapter) to see if the translation 
of such a great religious work is possible. 


1. Introduction : Problems Involved in Qur’ anic Translation 


To say that translation between languages as remote syntactically, prag- 
matically and culturally as Arabic and English is notoriously difficult 
seems to be a commonplace. But the difficulties translators face further 
increase when the task at hand is that of rendering into English a religious 
work such as the present Qur’anic text. First comes the problem of form 
versus content, that is, the translation of style, which equates, in cases like 
Qur’anic texts, with meaning. If style is modified to match the standards 
of stylistic acceptability in the TL, then the reader is denied access to the 
world of the SL text. 


We know that the superiority of the Qur'anic style has not been 
matched by any piece of Arabic writing itself. How much more difficult, 
then, would be the attempt to render the Holy Qur’an in a medium 
foreign to the characteristic linguistic and rhetorical devices of Classical 
Arabic?? In DalZ' il al-I‘jaz ‘Abd al-Qahir Jurjáni' mentions a number of 
characteristic tums of expression in the Arabic language which are used 
as perfectly normal stylistic devices which, yet, do not have any parallels 
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or any analogous structural patterns in English, French, German, Persian 
or Urdu languages. He lists as examples the several kinds of -predication 
(~> ), its precedence or its sequence through a multifarious 
variety of possible alternatives- a subject complement, an adjective com- 
plement or a verb phrase complement; the several patterns denotative of 
state or condition ( SG ) and the circumstantial clause ( 246532); 
the use of the definite and the indefinite forms with their set of implica- 
tions; the conditional particles and the dependence of conditional 
meanings on a proper relationship of the protasis and apodosis; elision 
and suppression; repetition and tautology; synecdoche and metonymy; 
simile and metaphor, the precedence of and sequence in interrogation or 
when the object precedes the verb. This is in addition to similar stylistic 
niceties in the use of the negative and the use of the pronoun (of the story) 
(© (ЖИ A Le); the pronoun which anticipates a whole subsequent clause; 
the detachment ( had ) and the attachment ( ول‎ Jof 
words or clauses for peculiar stylistic effects. 


If an ordinary Arabic discourse stands in need of such devices, how 
much more would the style of the Holy Qur’ãn which is pitched at a much 
higher key. Though the language of the Qur'ün is the institutionalized 
language of the Muslim Arabs, it is neither poetry, nor prose, nor rhymed 
prose (saja?); yet in emphasizing the significance of its message, it drives 
home many of its main ideas in ever fresh a sets of effective artistic 
combinations. However, the repetition of its theme of Tawhid 
(Monotheism), Risalah (Messengerhood) and Akhirah (the Hereafter) is 
never allowed to get stale owing to the inexhaustibly rich variety of its 
literary expressions. While this fascinates a translator, it also overwhelms 
him. The Holy Qur’an has a form which neither depends on alliterations, 
nor on rhyme; yet in its sonorous cadences, it controls assonance, con- 
sonance and rhyme, intermingled with the phonetic articulation of a 
typical set of characteristic Arabic vowels and consonants on the one hand 
and a regular pattern of assimilating, inverting and lengthening of sounds 
in various degrees on the other. 


Other sounds pointedly reverberating through the ‘glorious termina- 
tions of versicles (fawasil) leave their own patent, imaginative effect on 
human consciousness; while the resonant thythm of recurring refrain like 
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is repeated after every fresh movement of ideas and feelin gs to reinforce 
the total surrender of intellect and emotions to the word of Almighty 
Allah. Thus the form of these linguistic forms cannot be changed without 
a corresponding change in semantic,pragmatic and textual meaning. 
Faced with these problems, translators resort to the several devices of 
editing, paragraphing, punctuating, capitalizing, making use of paren- 
thesis, running commentaries, footnotes, notes directly facing the text, 
using rubrics or several forms of indentation marking out separate sec- 
tions or subsections within the body of their translation. This is apparent 
in the translations of Marmaduke Pickthall, Abdullah Yusuf Ali and A.J. 
Arberry. Explaining his own practice Yusuf Ali remarks : "In many cases 
the Arabic words and phrases are so pregnant of meanings that a trans- 
lator would be in despair unless he were allowed to explain all that he 
understands by them." He also tries to imitate the "symphony" of the 
Qur'anic verses. According to him, “... the attempt to catch something of 
that symphony in another language is impossible. Greatly daring, I have 
made the attempt...’ 


Yusuf Ali further explains that the Classical Arabic consists of a 
vocabulary in which the meaning of each root-word is so comprehensive 
"that it is difficult to interpret it in a modem analytical language." 
Sometimes we discover that the rich vocabulary of the Qur'an distin- 
guishes between things and ideas of a certain kind by the use of special 
words, for which there is only a general word in English. For example, the 
words ضياء‎ and v) have different connotations in the Qur'ünic lan- 
guage but they mean almost one thing in English, that is, light. Other 
examples are provided by words like Rahman and Rahim , Most Compas- 
sionate ( ON?) ) and Most Merciful ( #— ( . Yusuf Ali P 
Mu min ( С^) for God "The Guardian of Faith,” and Salam (e 

as "Source of Peace and Perfection." 


Arberry was forced in 1975 to tide his translation of the Qur'an as The 
Koran Interpreted. He was motivated by a desire to "echo," however 
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faintly, the sublime rhetoric of the Arabic Qur'an. In his introduction he 
says that he has been “at pains” to study the intricate and richly varied 
rhythms which apart from the message itself constitute the “Koran’s 
undeniable, claim to rank amongst the greater literary masterpieces of 
mankind.” 


So all these kinds of things like paraphrases, explanations, footnotzs, 
capitalization, borrowing of new words and the use of punctuation еїс., 
аге an attempt to make the translation of the Qur'an possible. ® Not only 
this but in translating a religious text, it is not enough for the translator 
to huve an adequate command of the instrumentalities of both languages, 
he should have a full understanding of the religion, Islam in the present 
case, in all its aspects. 


So we find that although the translators of the present Qur’anic Surah 
have done their best to make good use of language as such, some of them 
are not fully aware of the standard of intentionality (the pragmatic side of 
the Surah) which is to impart religious information (of an instructional 
type) to the addressees (here they are singled out, through the presence 
of vocatives, as the infidels [unbelievers]). The vocatives have the Hilocu- 
tionary force of instructions as Almighty Allah wants to communicate 
such an important message through simple language to avoid obstacles 
in the addressees’ comprehension of the message. Then the overall clarity 
of style is pragmatically motivated. The title of the Surah provides clear 
evidence for this, so does the first verse. It is very important to note that 
the language is the institutionalized language of Muslim Arabs. The 
message is addressed to those who do not believe in the true religion, 
ISLAM . The pragmatic value of the Sirah lies in the fact that the Surah 
was revealed to the Prophet at a time when his very few supporters were 
under severe physical and psychological torture launched by the un- 
believers. The message is very clear, that is, there is no compromise. 


2. The Critique 

Now we look at Arberry's translations (Appendix 2A). Judged by the 
parameters included in our introduction, his use of the unbelievers for 
al-küáfirün does not render the exact meaning as the word unbeliever 
means a person who does not believe especially in God who is for 
Christians not the same as Allah. If one does not believe in the true 
religion Islam one is infidel which has a stronger sense than both un- 
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believersand dis-believers, though unbelievers is stronger than disbelievers 
Arberry’s use of God for Allah reflects his own Christian beliefs, or as he 
senses it in ‘his religion. This is in contradistinction with the deep-rooted 
belief in the notion of one God emanating from the instructions of the 
Holy Qur'an which add a unique sense to the name Allah. The use of 
merciful does not impart the required sense but even gives the impression 
that Almighty Allah and His creatures bestow the same degree of mercy. 


In fact all the other five translations come short of complying with the 
actual sense of the verse title, with Yusuf Ali's translation (Appendix 2E) 
being the most general and superficial of all. His use of the word faith is 
rather ambiguous and does not satisfy the maxim of relevance. His use of 
the transliterated form Kafirun, which is used also by Muhammad Ali, is 
definitely intended for non-Arab Muslims. This use may also reflect the 
difficulty of conveying the meaning of the word as it is intended by 
Almighty Allah. In fact the problem here is that, as far as the participant 
contact and involvement is concerned, the relationship is completely 
non-symmetrical obtaining between Almighty Allah, the Creator, and 
His creatures. This type of asymmetrical relation makes it difficult for any 
translator to render the image precisely as it is pictured in the source text, 
the Holy Qur’an which is in Arabic. Only Rodwell (Appendix 2B) and 
Dawood (2F)" have not used the definite article the before the title, while 
Yusuf Ali has used paraphrasing to express the meaning of the utle along 
with the translation. This shows that equivalence is problematic in the 
case of ће Qur’an, and this is again true of the opening verse where Yusuf 
Ali's translation of — & t (9—22) remains the most faithful one. It 
reflects his understanding of the great magnitude of these traits of Al- 
mighty Allah. Next to him in the degree of understanding are Pickthall 
(Appendix 2C) and Muhammad Ali This is reflected in their use of the 
word Beneficent. In fact, the word Rahman is one of the most problematic 
of the labels of Allah. 


25.7.7227 

In translating the first verse O34 3} 45 G P all the trans- 
lators except Dawood are faithful in rendering the vocative Co by 
using O. This vocative has two functions : first, to single out the 
addressees (the infidels) from other addressees and, secondly, to con- 
tribute to the mode of the text which is meant to be spoken or to be read 
as if heard. This is shown through the direct speech, that is addressed 
directly to the infidels. Following Buhler (1964) and Jakobson (1970) this 
function is called conanve as the orientation is towards the addressee. 
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This function finds its best expression in the imperative and vocative. This 
type of sentence is different from the declarative sentence in the sense 
that it cannot be subject to the true/false test. 


The function of the vocative would be more emphatic if Arberry used 
the second person pronoun after O to further single out the addressees. 
Both Rodwell and Yusuf Ali have used ‘ye’ and not ‘you.’ I think that 
their use is justified because ‘ye’ is originally used, as Webster's Dictionary 
explains, only as a plural pronoun of the second person and now used 
especially in ecclesiastical or literary language in various dialects of 
English. What perhaps adds to this interpretation is the capitalization of 
all the letters of the word unbelievers by Rodwell and the use of the 
exclamation mark at the end of the verse by him and Yusuf Ali. If he has 
taken it from Rodwell, Pickthall’? seems to have the same understanding 
of this use of ‘ye.’ The use of both ‘ye’ and ‘you’ by Muhammad Ali is not 
justified, it shows inconsistency. ١ 


In the translation of the second verse Ons “чы nF} y Ar- 
berry is not quite successful in using the verb serve for Je COXA Oy ne 
and (кс? o His use is not accurate because the verb serve, 
as Arberry might understand it, is mostly connected with acting as server 
at a mass. So it has an association with church service- a use which does 
not express the semiotic, semantic and pragmatic elements embodied in 
the Arabic forms of A)‘ QUA. Lol etc. The verb worship is more 
accurate and expressive. Arberry’ з use of serve may be justified by his own 
understanding of the concept of xuz! and oC as they are 
used in his own religion. On the other hand the use of serve by Muhammad 
Ali is not justified. The use does not reflect a thorough understanding of 
the original. 


In fact it is forced by Muhammad Ali into this sense. Not only this, but 
the verb serve involves a personal relation. Dawood is rather inconsistent. 
He uses both serve and worship. This inconsistency affects the literariness 
of the text and its stylistic cohesion because the structural repetitions 
which lead to iconic linkage are coupled with phonological'devices such 
as rhyme and alliteration which partly increase the musicality of thé text 
Therefore, the alternation between serve and worship does not contribute 
to the musicality as the repeated use of worship or even serve does. 


From the semantico-syntactic point of view Arberry's and Dawood's 
translations of the second verse are the less faithful among all other 
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translations in which that which is used to referto Ca . Both Arberry 
and Dawood use only what. They may be lexically faithful but this use 
does not help much to enhance the textual coherence. So there is a kind 
of semantic loss in these two translations. The use of that which adds to 
the rhetorical force of the verse. In this respect the mere use of negative 
by all the translators does not enhance the rhetorical force of the trans- 
lated verse and ultimately does not highlight the decisiveness of the 
addresser who, by using the negative particle У , wants to distance 
himself from the infidels making the relationship completely impersonal, 
as X. a£) У does not merely refer to a state of affairs, it is a sort of 
commissive statement. The use of negation alone is enough; that is, 
purposive, in the third verse where no promise is made but just a state of 
affairs is referred to. Yusuf Ali has highlighted this state of affairs by using 
will which does not imply determination on the part of the infidels as they 
are not the addressers. 


In the translation of the third, fourth and fifth verses Arberry is not 
faithful in semantico-syntactic terms. The use of the present progressive 
coupled with the present simple (not serving what I serve) does not 
achieve iconic linkage. The use of present progressive is not justified 
as NJ "m^ does not express instantaneous action— an action which 
can be expressed by the use of the progressive. The negative non-assertive 
sentence Mel C Озу (AL) للا‎ 9 isa parallel structure sig- 
nal- ling oral interchange — a feature of the spoken medium. The 
meaning is that neither party is ready to worship that which the other party 
worships. The structural repetition reinforces the textual unity. So by 
using the present progressive the intentionality of the addresser is lost. 
Again the use of what does not serve to reinforce the inter-utterance 
linkage and parallelism. Here it should have been replaced by that which 
as other translators except Dawood have done. 


Arberry’s use of the period at the end of the third and fifth verses is 
not justified. He should have used this period at the end of each verse 
which represents one full idea or used a comma to mark the end of each 
verse. In fact the Arabic text coheres overwhelmingly through coordina- 
поп and through the presence of the set of items 

Mas Opn & al عبن ء‎ and عبرت حم‎ which 
appear to be thematically focal in the Sirah and which serve as a unifying 
means between the verses of the Sirah. The same argument applies to 
the use of the present progressive and what in the fourth’ verse and the 
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use of the present progressive coupled with the present simple in the fifth 
verse. But we are shocked by the use of the perfective aspect in the fourth 
verse — an indication of a completed verbal action which is not the 
intention of the addresser at all. If a choice is given the perfective progres- 
sive will be opted for. I do not think that the translator has aimed at this 
shock but this emanates from his understanding of the structural relations 
as indications of a series of verbal actions governed by aspect and tense 
concepts. The translation of the last verse is faithful but not beautiful. 
Had he used mine instead of my religion it would have been more 
beautiful. It seems that he has realized the importance of the verse form 
so he divides the last verse into two lines. This is true of all other 
translators except Dawood who has rendered the whole Sürah in prose 
form. 


When we move to Rodwell's translation, we see that his translation 
of the third, fourth and fifth verses are faithful, without making any 
omission. There is also a stylistic correspondence which serves to achieve 
Semantic equivalence and theme-rhyme alteration. The sort of decisive- 
ness which I have already referred to as lacking in the translation of the 
second verse is mainfested in the use of shall followed by never in the 
fourth verse reflecting the commitment of the addresser not to worship 
that which the infidels worship. This shall is also used by Pickthall, 
Muhammad Ali and Dawood. Yusuf Ali has opted for will which expres- 
ses determination. The use of that which and not who or whom in the third 
and fifth verses is justified on the basis that it refers to the essence of 
Almighty Allah Syl 29»! . It makes it impersonal because the 
relationship is non-symmetrical as I have already mentioned. The nega- 
tive non-assertive nature of the fourth verse is further fostered by the use 
of neither followed by an inversion to emphasize that the infidels will not 
worship that which the believers worship. The emphasis is on the part of 
the addresser not on the part of the addressee. This is typical of the 
Qur'anic rhetoric as it reiterates that Almighty Allah knows that these 
infidels will not convert (change their religion). Pragmatically speaking, 
the use of a series of negative non-assertive sentences in the original 
Arabic text has the effect of moving the audience and achieving emotive 
emphasis by giving momentum to the very argument embodied in the 
Surah. 


The use of do not with ye does not have the same collocational force 
as doest has, though the latter is archaic compared with ye which is still 
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used as Webster's Dictionary explains. Rodwell's use of the semicolon at 
the end of the third verse is not justified as each verse is structurally 
parallel with the other verses. This use of the semicolon coupled with the 
omission of and (J) at the beginning of the fourth verse weakens the 
coherence across the boundary of the two verses. His use of the semicolon 
at the end of the first part of the last verse (to you be your religion) is an 
unjustifiable punctuation, mistake because we have one inter-linked 
verse. He could use the co-ordinating conjunct and, but the use of the 
semicolon does not work. The use of the copula be as a linking verb is 
justified. Arabic does not need a verb in this structure but Rodwell does 
not use the same copula in the second part, thus not achieving structural 
parallelism which serves to highlight additivity and sustain coherence and 
continuity of ideas. This additivity is largely highlighted in the Arabic text 
especially across sentence boundaries. 

As for Pickthall’s translation we see the omission of and (9) in the third 
verse. This is true of the remaining translators but in fact the inversion 
has the force of coordination. Then he uses and at the beginning of the 
fourth verse, so does Yusuf Ali, highlighting the textual unity. The unity 
of the theme is also enhanced by the inversed structure at the beginning 
of the fifth verse. The grammatical features of лог and neither used by 
Arberry also have a connecung force. The same thing which has been said 
about the use of shall and will by Rodwell applies to their by Pickthall 
in the fourth and fifth verses. Pickthall's translation of 0. and فى‎ by 
using unto you and unto me does not have the same stylistic effect of to 
or for. The division of the last verse into two lines with the use of and for » 
at the beginning of the second part adds to the musicality produced by 
the parallelism. This ала is used by all other translators except Rodwell. 
And the division of the last verse into two lines is made by all other 
translators except Dawood who has rendered the whole Sirah into 
spoken prose. 


Unlike Arberry, Rodwell, Muhammad Ali and Yusuf Ali, Pickthall 
has not used any kind of punctuation marks at the end of each verse except 
for the comma used to separate the two parts of the last verse. He must 
have thought about this and he might have read the translation of both 
Arberry and Rodwell. In fact the absence of commas does not affect the 
textual unity nor the coherence of the translated Surah. 
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The use of numbers by Muhammad Ali is a faithful transfer of the 
number of verses of this Surah. This numbering is characteristic of the 
original text of the Holy Qur'an. 


In the third and fifth verses Muhammad Ali uses Him Whom instead 
of that which. Him has no antecedent in the text which has no elliptical 
constructions. Therefore it has no anaphoric reference and ultimately is 
devoid of its cohesive function as an indicator of personal reference. This 
on one hand, and on the other hand, the use of Him adds even a personal 
dimension to the non-symmetrical relationship as J have said. Not only 
this but whom is forced here because this personal object should have a 
nominal antecedent. And in no way is it taken as a violation by the 
translator for foregrounding purposes. 


I have already referred to the inconsistency of the translator by using 
both you and ye. The most striking thing about this translation is the use 
of recompense for NAD in the last verse. The meaning is lost here and 
three maxims of textuality which guide linguistic interaction are violated. 
These are the maxims of intentionality, relevance and informativity. The 
word recompense is not acceptable showing that the translator, as a text 
receiver and producer, is either unaware of the meaning (intention) of 
the original text producer or is unaware of its inappropriateness to the 
situation. Here it is a religious situation in which the talk is about religion, 
worship, infidels, a series of items which are thematically focal in this 
Surah and which serve as unifying means between the verses of the Surah. 
Webster's Dictionary gives the following definition for recompense: (as a 
noun, an equivalent or a retum for something done, suffered, or given: 
COMPENSATION offered in recompense for injuries) and as a verb it 
means: (1, a: to give something to by way of compensation—as for а 
service rendered or damage incurred; b: to pay for 2: to return in kind.) 
This is all what the dictionary says about recompense. So by using this word 
for لا لک‎ , the translator has not only violated the maxims of inten- 
tionality and relevance but also violated the maxim of informativity and 
the intra-textual thematization which has been referred to above, As for 
informativity, the word recompense does not carry the load of information 
intended by the original addresser. There is no degree of matching at all, 
that is, there is no approximation in the information while there is & full 
change in the quality and quantity of the information. The translator is, 
therefore, not faithful in his translation. 
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The same argument concerning the verb be in the translation of the 
last verb by Rodwell applies to the use of is by Muhammad Ali. 


Some reference to Yusuf Ali’s translation has already been made. 
Here I can add that Yusuf Ali must have thought about dividing each 
single verse into two or three lines followed by commas at the end of the 
second and fourth verses and a dash at the end of the fifth verse. The dash 
is not justified. His use of the word worship at the end of each line of 
almost each verse may be an attempt (stylistic one of course) to transfer 
the musicality of the original text. He is inconsistent by using (who reject 
faith) and then (that reject faith). By numbering the verses of the Surah, 
he may be complying with the Qur'ànic tradition of giving the number of 
verses of each Surah. He may be imitating Muhammad Ali. Most striking 
about his translation is the use of wont in the third line of the fourth verse 
to refer to no specific lexical item in the original text. So he is making an 
addition here. This is not only a forced use of this lexical item, but, 
coupled with the present perfective, the use results in structural weakness 
which, in turn, leads to semantic discontinuity, that is, neither structural 
correspondence'nor semantic equivalence has been realized. The mean- 
ing of wont as given by Webster's Dictionary is (1) accustomed, used and 
(2) inclined. In both cases the lexical meaning indicates that someone is 
used to do. something. So the infidels are used to have their own religion 
but not as such, as this is out of determination. So the syntactic repetition 
of worship in the simple present helps, as correspondence with Arabic is 
achieved, to enhance coherence. Then the lexico-syntactic change 
(modification) resulting from the use of wont with present perfective does 
not seem to relate the actions of ns) ‹ ون “لدد رن‎ wo апа MC e 
together — a relatedness which is stressed by syntactic correspondence 
and semantic equivalence both in the ST and the other parts of the TT. 
There is no justification for giving the translation of a completed action 
only in one verse while it is stressed throughout the text that neither party 
is ready to convert. 


Yusuf Ali is not quite faithful in translating М وش‎ into way. The 
latter can also mean a way or sect within the same religion, implying no 
clear-cut and fundamental difference while religion has a well-set and 
well-defined meaning, that is, the two parties have two distinct religions 
with nothing common between them. 
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The last translation is that of Dawood. Again some reference has been 
already made to this translation, including the inconsistency of the use of 
serve and worship and the loss of the vocative. Except for the loss of the 
vocative, there are no more losses and no additions except the quotation 
marks. His translation of the last verse is perhaps the most faithful and 
beautiful translation of all. But his translation of the whole Surah in prose 
form is not justified from the literary point of view. It affects the literari- 
ness of the verse. He might be influenced by the form of the Old 
Testament. Again his use of the quotation marks is not justified at all. 


3. Conclusion 


To conclude this critical assessment I would like to repeat what I have 
said in the preceding pages, that is, there is a clear and simple message 
directly addressed to the infidels. This message is that neither the 
believers nor the infidels are ready to change their religion. But for 
translators the difficult task is how to render the pragmatic, semiotic and 
cohesive aspects of the Surah, how to convey the intentionality through 
fidelity to the phonological, grammatical and textual factors that enhance 
the unity and maintain the musicality of the text. It is the use of the 
language that counts more. The language of the Holy Qur’an is the 
institutionalized language of Muslim Arabs. This casts doubts on the 
translatability of the Holy Qur'an. The Qur'àn then cannot be translated, 
it can only be interpreted. 
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Appendix2 


(A) AJ. Arberry 


The Unbelievers 
In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate 
Say: ‘О unbelievers 
I serve not what you serve 
and you are not serving what I serve, 
nor am I serving what you have served, 
neither are you serving what I serve. 


To you your religion, and to me my religion !' 


(B) J.M. Rodwell 
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UNBELIEVERS 
In the Name of God, the Compassionate,the Merciful 
Say: O ye UNBELIEVERS! 
I worship not that which ye worship, 
And ye do not worship that which I worship; 
I shall never worship that which ye worship, 
Neither will ye worship that which I worship. 


To you be your religion; to me my religion. 
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(C) M.M. Pickthall 


THE DISBELIEVERS 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful 


Aw ө рог 


Say: О disbelievers | 

I worship not that which ye worship; 

Nor worship ye that which I worship. 

And I shall not worship that which ye worship. 
Nor will ye worship that which I worship. 

Unto you your religion, and unto me my religion. 


(D) Muhammad Ali 


Al-Kafirun:The  Disbelievers 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful 


о мог YP 


Say: O disbelievers, 

I serve not that which you serve. 

Nor do you serve Him whom I serve, 
Nor shall I serve that which ye serve, 
Nor do you serve Him whom I serve, 


For you is your recompense and for me my recompense. 
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(E) A. Yusuf Ali 
Kafirun or Those who reject Faith 
In the Name of God, Most Gracious, Most Merciful 


1. Say: 0 Ye 
That reject Faith! 
2. I worship not that 
which ye worship, 
3. Nor will ye worship 
That which I worship 


4. And I will not worship 
That which ye have been 


Wont to worship, 


5. Nor will ye worship 
That which I worship 


6. To you be your Way 
And to me mine. 


(F) NJ. Dawood 
Unbelievers 


In the Name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful 


Say: "Unbelievers, I do not serve 
what you worship, nor do you serve 
what I worship. I shall never serve 
what you worship;nor will you serve 
what I worship. You have your own religion, 
and I have mine." 
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THEMES OF SUFISM IN ALIYU NA 
MANGI’S POETRY 


UMAR ABDURRAHMAN 


IN this paper an attempt is being made to critically examine Na Mangi’s 
poetry with particular attention to his use of major Sufi themes in the 
exposition of his poetic and religious thought. Parts One and Two of his 
Imfiraji (Songs of Comfort) volumes will be examined under three broad 
categories, namely, Madih (Panegyric), Мат (Songs of Warning) and 
Tawhid (Knowledge and Unity of God). In each category, certain poetic 
and religious features that distinguish Na Mangi both asa Hausa poet and 
а Sufi mystic will be stressed. 


Although the poem Sorig of Comfort is divided into sections with each 
having a different thematic exploration, the entire poem has a common 
framework. It is intended first and foremost to be a warning to the poet's 
audience. As Na Mangi himself says in the opening stanza of his second 
poem: 


I intend this for a warning 
Something to be feared 
that forbids and enjoins 
Let everyone desirous of 
mercy pay close 
Attention both young and old 
Save only he who is not 
bound for the next world. (Verse II) 


This stanza clearly establishes both the mood and direction of his 
poetry, which is characterized by extreme religiosity. Na Mangi sees the 
world as a temporary abode of mankind. Man must therefore organize 
his worldly life in constant introspection and preparation for the in- 
evitable journey to the next world. The temporality of human existence 
makes it necessary for man to lead a life of constant purity, piety and 
penance. Na-Mangi’s firm conviction of the need for spiritual purification 
as the only way to salvation is consonant with the basic principles and 
practice of Sufi mysticism of which he is an ardent follower. Sufism is 
neither a religion nor a sect, but an esoteric knowlege or simply a mystical 
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way of reaching God and receiving His divine guidance and blessing. 
Nasrollah Fatemi in his book Love, Beauty and Harmony in Sufism states: 


The purpose of Sufism is to enable man to realize his ability and 
dignity and to set his soul free from the shackles of ego, greed and 
prejudice. Sufism alerts man to the fact that the answers to his 
salvation are not outwardly religious pretensions. It reminds him to 
seek all that he needs within himself, to tear his attachment from the 
world of corruption, hatred and conflict. It removes man from his 
lowest state in order to reinstate him in his primordial perfection. 
In this stage, man is awakened to the true nature of the Creator, the 
nature of man and the spiritual values which help man to become 
the total theosophy of God’s attributes.’ 


It is interesting to note that the three categories of poetry, (Madih, 
Wa'z and Tawhid) mentioned above, despite their structural and stylistic 
differences, have a unified message- that of defining man’s social and 
spiritual obligations in both moral and secular existence. The poet, 
therefore, attempts through these genres to communicate to his fellow 
men and prescribe for them curative measures for a spiritual and moral 
redemption. The use of these themes can be viewed in relation to Na 
Mangi's all encompassing philosophy of life: his social, political and 
messianic visions and his mystical experience as a Süfi adherent. 


It will be appropriate to start the analysis of Na Mangi's Song of 
Comfort, in this paper, with the Madih genre since “poets used to put it 
at the beginning of their works — after the poetical praise of God, the 
Na't, a praise poem in honour. of the Prophet, which also developed into 
a poetic form of its own." Religious poets see the article of the profession 
of faith, "there is no god but Allah and (Prophet) Muhammad is His 
Prophet" as a testimony of the Prophet's elevated status. The poets 
therefore use it as a form of inspiration in their poetic creations and in 
the expression of love and gratitude to the Prophet. 


The theme of love prevades Na Mangi's verse. He uses it to praise 
God and His Prophet and to show his yearning for spiritual purification 
and acceptance. In Song of Comfort, Part II, he "succeeds in expressing 
the urgency and passion of his desire for worship and conveys n his spiritual 
experience of a close personal relationship with the Prophet.” The poem 
begins with the customary prayer and declaration of intention using the 
name of God and His Prophet : 
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In the name of God in His Glory 
My intention is to compose a song 
In praise of His messenger 
most worthy of praise . 
Who will intercede on the 
Day of Reckoning 
He who loves him will not grieve. (Verse D 


The belief in the Prophet being an intercessor (SAdfi ^) for his followers 
on the Day of Judgement is central in both Sunni and 501 theological 
teachings. It enhances the idea of “preeternity of Muhammad," while at 
the same time promising eternal life for those who love him and believe 
in his prophetic teachings. The idea of love is carried with passionate 
intensity in the following stanza : 


Lord, give us more love 

Towards the most excellent of mankind 
He whom you gave the leadership 

To train men in the right way. (Verse II) 


It is right that my greeting should go 
To the Messenger whom it was said 
That the heart of a Muslim 

Should never cease loving 

Let us love him 

For those who do not 

Shall see destruction. (Verse III) 


Love is cardinal in Sufi literature which is the source of Na Mangi's 
inspiration. The language of Sufi poetry is the language of love. For the 
Sufis, love is more than a symbol; it is a way through which the lover 
(follower) is united with his beloved (God, Prophet, Saint, Shaykh, etc.) 
Love can be expressed in different forms; in the mental and spiritual 
forms, ie. mystical union with a divine being, and in the physical form 
which consists in the performance of devotional activities like dancing, 
singing and reciting the name of God and His Prophet — dhikr. Love, in 
essence, is a spiritual medicine capable of curing the diseases of the soul, 
like sin and sorrow. The power of love like that of prayer is completely 
overwhelming: “The Sufi is delighted by the sounds of the words love, 
beauty and harmony. Nothing in this world can exert ae much power on 
: the hungry heart, mind and soul as these three words." Love whether 
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human or divine consists in the total elimination of conflicts. Love is 
attained through the harmonization of pairs of opposites such as sin and 
purity, the physical and the emotional, the spiritual and the worldly. 
Those who are spiritually pure are also, in the poet's opinion, emotionally 
prepared to receive divine guidance. While those who are sinful lack 
adequate spiritual stamina as to be rightly guided. The reference to “the 
most excellent of mankind,” makes the Prophet the yardstick for measur- 
ing human perfection as well. 


The principal objective of Sufi theology is to produce an ideal man 
(al-rajul al-kamil). The Prophet represents divine love in Sufi poetry : 


The love thus symbolized is the emotional element in religion, the 
rapture of the seer, the courage of the martyr, the only basis for 
moral perfection and spiritual knowiedge. Practically it is self- 
renunciation and self-sacrifice, the giving up of all possessions— 
wealth, honour and whatever else man values for the beloved’s sake 
without any thought of reward. 


“Self-renunciation and self-sacrifice” are thus preconditions for the 
reception of divine love and acceptance. Self-renunciation is related to 
the practical apsect of the mystical philosophy in which poverty becomes 
a life-style. The darvishes spend their time meditating, reciting the name 
of Allah and wandering about begging for alms to support themselves. 
On certain occasions, mystics go into a spiritual retreat known as khaíwat 
for days or months in which they wholly sacrifice themselves to the service 
of God. In this instance, the material world is completely rejected in 
favour of the spiritual in which God and His Prophet become supreme 
symbols of adoration and perfection. 


Na Mangi's love (mahabbah ) and yearning (shawq) for the Prophet is 
so intense that he fervently prays for the mystical union with the Prophet: 


That the day may come 

When I pray in Medina 

And lift my eyes and looking 

See the greenness of this dome 

And rejoice but not boastfully. (Verse 5) 
The type of love expressed here is a transcendental one. The poet, even 
though blind, is capable of experiencing and receiving divine love. In 
mystical theology, it is the mind rather than the eyes that see and feel. It 
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is pertinent to state here that part of the rituals of dhikr (invocation and 
glorification of the name of God) includes closing of the cyes and the 
exclusion of all visual disturbances (ÀJ. Arberry, 1950, p. 131). If the 
heart is pure, it can accommodate divine love. The cyes are immaterial 
in the mystic's bid for a communication with the Lord. 


The poet continues with his prayers to "God of the Worlds" to help 
him go to Madinah and visit the tomb of the Prophet. 


At night give me guidance 

That I may find myself on a visit 

To the tomb that is filled with light 

The tomb of the bearer of good tidings 

To the Moslems that they may take the right way. 


(Verse 7) 


The words “tomb,” "night," “light,” and “right” are all connected in one 
way or the other with Sufi mystical philosophy. Night is usually a period 
of tranquillity and rest and so it is suitable for meditation and other 
religious activities. It has a sense of mystery and darkness that can only 
be unravelled by those with adequate spiritual preparation. Above all, 
night is associated with the Prophet’s ascension (Miraj) to meet God, 
which can be regarded as a core of Sufi teaching. All the principles and 
practices of Sufism revolve around the concept of the Prophet's celestial 
journey, which Sifis interpret as a mystical merger with the Divine Being. 
This is in fact the basis of the doctrine of unity with the Divine. Night is 
also associated with sleep and dreams. Also visits to the tombs of the 
Prophet, the orthodox caliphs (a/-Khulafd' al-Rashidun), Sufi saints and 
Shaykhs are very popular among the mystics. Unlike the Sunni Muslims, 
who often abhor and shun the practice of visiting and veneratingthe dead, 
the Sufis consider the dead as being part of the living in strict spiritual 
sense. Being blind, the poet's hope of seeing the Prophet can be realized 
through dreams and active imagination. This unitative state, which is the 
poet’s ultimate goal, can be attained only by loving, worshipping and 
knowing God and His Prophet through the doctrine of Tawhid, which is 
the basis of Sufi theology. This concept is well expounded in Na Mangi's 
Song of Comfort, Part II. 


Althoügh the ritle of the song is comfort, it is still a warning to people 
that comfort in terms of spiritual tranquillity can only be realized through 
discipline and submission to God's injunctions. The opening lines reflect 
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the poet's concem of the salvation of the Muslim people to whom he 
directs his waming : 


Turn hither the eye of reflection 

For we have come to the world to abide 

Give attention to the best of creation 

Unless prevented by your folly and thoughtlessness 
Remember we should not live forever. (Verse 3) 


Na Mangi's watchwords are “folly” amd “thoughtlessness.” They are not 
only contemptible, but also destructive acts. They will also cause man to 
degenerate both morally and spiritually and so be eternally damned. The 
poet calls for a complete transformation of man from a bestial-gluttonous 
state of existence to that of self-control, sanityand reason. Man must bear 
the full responsibility for his actions in this world because neither his 
“long life,” nor his “countless excuses” will save him. Death escapes none: 
even the holy Prophets, with all their piety and greatness, have indeed 
“been summoned to the grave.” Through a skillful manipulation of 
oppositions, “the young and the old people,” “this world and the next,” 
“mercy and punishment,” “life and death,” “great poets and ordinary 
human beings,” “reflectiveness and thoughtlessness,” the poet sensitively 
creates pictures of good and evil, the spiritual and the worldly. These pairs 
of opposites symbolize the duality of human nature in which existence 
can be seen as a continuous struggle between extreme forces. An in- 
dividual who is able to overcome the forces of evil in this world will be 
rewarded in the next. 


This world, in the opinion of the poet, is a place of trial for man. Man’s 
inferior values, his acquisitive tendencies, excessive indulgence in im- 
moral acts and compulsive desires to commit other anti-social acts all 
pave the way for his eventual downfall. But happily enough, this world 
may also symbolize hope, because it is only in this world and within man’s 
life span, that he is given the responsibility of making a choice between 
salvation and damnation. The next world, on the other hand, represents 
finality, where man’s place in it is determined by his choices in this world. 
In order to be guaranteed a place in paradise, man must not only follow 
the path of the rightly guided ones, but also must do it fast, or else his 
excuses will be cut short by the death of his peers: and consequently, his 
own death. The poet believes that what is to be feared most is not physical 
bur rather spiritual death. Man must out of spiritual necessity see death 
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as a constant reminder of his spiritual status in relation to the promises 
he made to the Lord at the point of his creation. What matters is not life 
or death, but the life hereafter in which man must account fully for all his 
deeds during his secular existence. All this complements the Sufi belief 
that man is purposely created to serve and love God. 


In order to serve, love and be united with God, man must purify 
himself spiritually : 


While you still have understanding 
Make war on the city of your soul 
Seck the doctrine of Unity and 
Acquaint yourself with 
ablution and washing 
Now before the Angel is sent down. (Verse 13) 


Two essential Sufi elements emerge here. The first is the expression of 
the doctrine of the struggle for spiritual purification (Mujdhadah) con- 
veyed in the metaphor, “Маке war on the city of your soul." The other is 
"the doctrine of Unity." The human soul is a city, which is a symbol of 
corruption. Cities, especially in the modern context, stand for physical 
and moral decadence and dirt. Cities also isolate and dehumanize people. 
Cities are artificial creations lacking any sense of permanence. Their 
destructiveness of the individual is total. The human soul, like the city, is 
vulnerable to all these vices, except that unlike the city, it is not artificial. 
The soul is created by God and therefore is endowed with potential for 
regeneration and transformation. But the soul is also tied eternallyto the 
individual. It is up to the individual to declare war on his soul in order to 
save it from destruction. This task can be accomplished by purging the 
soul of its impurities, which consist in the individual's deviant actions. In 
this way, man becomes symbolically united with God. The doctrine of 
Unity which Na Mangi enjoins all men to seek is fundamental in Suft 
theology. The poet is thus urging all men to acquaint themselves with the 
rituals of their religion "now," or else they will be taken unawares by the 
Angel of Death. 


The war of the soul (jihdd al-nafs) can only be brought to its logical 
conclusion if it is waged on external evil influences that militate against 
man’s spiritual growth. As the poet further warns: 
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Already bori devotees and boka men 
Have all but destroyed you 
And the woman praise-singer 
has finished you off 
For since she has said that 
You are incomparable 
You will never cease boasting. (Verse 15) 


The devil’s disciples - witch doctors, spirit possession cults, women 
praise-singers — all contribute tremendously to the moral and spiritual 
degeneration of the people. Their practices are animistic and contrary to 
Islamic teachings. A man’s patronage of these organizations makes him 
a deviant. He also becomes arrogant and ignorant. 


Man should not be boastful but thankful to God. After all, how can, 
man boast, knowing well that his physical entity is nothing but filth? Thus, 
the poet reminds man of his contemptible beginning : 


Mere semen is your beginning 

Excrement the content of your body 

On what do you found your boasting? 

Other than ruin and destruction. (Verse 16) 


The image of man as filth is contrasted to that of his ostentation in the 
following stanza. The poet asks the question as to why man should be so 
indulgent and carefree while he remains ignorant of the fundamentals of 
faith and worship. Ignorance and self-deception are destructive. As the 
poet recalls his teacher saying: “Ignorance and paganism are both 
blameworthy, peers beyond any doubt.” Man’s paganism is a result of his 
spiritual bankruptcy. If the heart is blind, the vision of the eye is useless. 
This verse reechoes the important Sufi concept of the inspired soul 
(al-Nafs al-Mulhamah) in its movement towards perfection. The blind- 
ness of the mind metaphorically means spiritual darkness. The mind 
controls all human emotions and actions. It must at all times be in a state 
of purity in order for the individual to see and act in accordance with 
Islamic injunctions. As a blind ascetic himself, Na Mangi sees the spirit, 
not the body, as being responsible for man’s salvation. Physical blindness 
is not an excuse for ignorance of God’s commands. 


Since man is mortal, he should be in a continual state of purity and 
preparedness for death. Death unites all people irrespective of their race, 
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social status or religious inclinations. Man should put no trust in death, 
whether one is “rich or poor,” “student or teacher." Death has no fear 
and its arrow does not discriminate. Even the mighty and the arrogant 
must finally succumb to its will. This inevitability of death is illustrated 
through a graphic description of its horrors by a reference to powerful 
and pious historical figures who have all passed away and survive only on 
the lips of men. Through the use of images and metaphors that convey 
the sense of the dramatic, the poet becomes very convincing to his 
audience. As one critic puts it, “Ма Mangi's poems with their dramatic 
approach and apt metaphors soon became a ready substitute for the song 
of Bagauda and other religious songs. 


We got a glimpse of this dramatic approach in his personification of 
death in verse 41, line 2, “Its arrow does not discriminate." Death is like 
8 hunter who uses his arrows to shoot indiscriminately. He has neither 
fear nor emotional feeling towards the victim. There is also the sense of 
the dramatic in the description of death’s encounter with a weaver: 
"When he has drawn and set up his threads/and is dead before once 
throwing his shuttle" (Verse 44). The swiftness and awesomensess of 
death are set against the atmosphere of calmness and readiness surround- 
ing the weaver. The scene is intensely dramatic and vivid. The same sense 
of the dramatic is contained in the metaphors that follow : 


Even though wrongdoing is a hill 
On your accumulated misdeeds 
You still mount to see those of another. (Verse 52) 


The accumulated wrongdoings and misdeeds become a hill upon which 
an individual climbs to blame others. Using inanimate things, the poet 
creates an impression of human inactivity in the act of climbing. The 
proverbial statement, “wrongdoing is a hill," suits well the poet's inten- 
tion of exposing the hypocritical tendencies of man. Man should stop 
blaming others, or using them to rationalize his mistakes. After all, he is 
accountable for his actions only and not those of others. The use of 
everyday images in the depiction of social follies is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of Hausa poetry in particular. As one critic observes, the 
“vocabulary and style” of Song of Comfort, “far from being slavishly 
Arabic are vividly Hausa and full of everyday metaphors and images.” 

The use of local proverbs therefore enforces his message to his mainly 
Hausa-speaking audience. 
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Na Mangi uses poetry as an art for preaching rather than entertain- 
ment. In the following stanza he sermonizes on the virtues of learning, 
which he says, "is like a mother to an orphan or a father/Learning is a 
shield or a strong town to the fearful” (Verse 77). Here man’s deepest 
emotions, parental love, fear of aggression and need for protection to the 
orphan and the fearful is a powerful one. Learning is golden and therefore 
expressive and everlasting. With learning, the greatest human en- 
deavours can be achieved and ail human fears and follies completely 
overcome. Learning is an essence-power, and power can be acquired only 
through a determined struggle. Learning enriches and liberates the soul 
of man and makes him a perfect man : 


The means of obtaining it is zeal 

Persevere once you have begun 

Whatever the pain and the labour 

Grasp knowledge with your right hand. (Verse 80) 


The use of congruous terms, the abstract term, "knowledge" and the 
concrete term "right hand" makes the meaning even more effective. In 
Hausa culture, the right hand symbolizes strength and goodness. In any 
individual endeavour, the physical and the mental, or the body and the 
mind, must serve one ànother. One must burn the midnight oil in order 
to "drink honey," which is knowledge. Again the concept of knowledge 
is concretized by the use of imagery, "honey," a universally famous sweet 
substance, which also metaphorically stands for affection. Knowledge is 
thus not only sweet but also affectionate and its embrace, in essence, 
means unity with God. 


Knowledge of and unity with God are the two essential elements that 
unite the Madih, Wa'z and Tawhid themes. All three themes express at 
their best, man's love and spiritual relationship with God and His 
Prophet. They also represent Na Mangi's mystical vision that, “їп order 
for man to meet his responsibility and fulfil his mission to humanity, he 
has to renounce that which separates him from his Creator and his fellow 
creations.” 


What separates man from God is both extemally and internally 
manifest in him. Both these manifestations may surely cause man’s 
destruction unless his life makes actual these essences, a fighter 
(Mujahid), a reformer (Mujaddid) and an exemplary scholar (Mujtahid). 
As a Mujahid, he should fight his inner self, namely the inner desires that 
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control him. Às a Mujaddid, he should not only reform his corrupt and 
worthless life characterized by excessiveness and wastefulness but also 
revive his abandoned virtuous qualities. As a Mujtahid, he should use his 
scholarship in the service of God and mankind. АП these can be har- 
monized if man loves, knows and serves God and His Prophet Muham- 
mad. This theme is Na Mangi's message to his Hausa audience in 
particular and humanity in general. 

The poems discussed, though they constitute a small fraction of Na 
Mangi's collection, nevertheless profoundly reveal the poet's genius and 
his social and religious preoccupations. Through a skillful utilization of 
his linguistic resources such as metaphors, images and local references, 
the poet has successfully conveyed his deep religious and philosophical 
ideas to the people. 
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THE THIRTEENTH- AND FOURTEENTH- 
CENTURY INDO-PERSIAN SOURCES OF 
HISTORY AND CULTURE IN CENTRAL ASIA 


IQTIDAR HUSAIN SIDDIQUI 


NO doubt the most outstanding contribution made by the Indo-Persian 
writers to early Persian literature is the production of historical works, 
rich both in quantity and quality. The approach taken by the Indo-Persian 
historians is characterized by a great degree of maturity. In this respect 
they were different from their counterparts in Ilkhànid Iran. Works like 
Ata’ Malik Juwayni's Tarikh-i Jahan Gushà and Rashid al-Din Fadl- 
Allah’s Jami‘ al-Tawarikh display a partisan character to which Sadid 
al-Din Muhammad Awfi's Jawdmi‘ al-Hikdyat wa Lawami' al-Riwayat 
and Minhaj al-Din Abū Umar ‘Uthman Siraj al-Din Jüzjani's Tabaqat-i 
Naşir, compiled in Delhi in 1230-31 and 1259 CE. respectively, offer a 
much needed counterbalance. The two latter compilers migrated from 
their Central Asian homelands to India after the Mongol conquest of 
their countries. This article seeks to analyse the approach of Indo-Persian 
writers to the history of Muslim lands outside India in general and Central 
Asian lands, now included in modern Uzbekistan, in particular during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries CE. 


The first work of history produced in India after the foundation of the 
Turkish Sultanate is Shajarah-i Ansab, compiled by Muhammad bin 
Mansür, known as Fakhr-i Mudabbir. The compiler came of an aris- 
tocratic family associated with the Ghaznavid court. He moved with his 
family from Ghaznah to Lahore after the Ghaznavid sultan had been 
driven away by the Ghuzz Turks to Lahore around the year 1153-54 CE. 
In Lahore Fakhr-i Mudabbir does not seem to have faced any financial 
difficulty because the Ghaznavid sultan had enough resources in the 
Panjab to maintain himself and his dependants. In Lahore Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir compiled his voluminous work Shajarah-i Ansdb (the book of 
genealogies), brought to completion in 1204 CE. He intended to dedicate 
it to Sultan Mu‘izz al-Din Muhammad bin Sam but the latter’s assassina- 
tion by the Qaramitah Fida'i led the compiler to add a lengthy introduc- 
tion to the work, dealing with the history of Qutb al-Din Aybak's 
achievements in India. As Sultan Qutb al-Din Aybak was a Turk, Fakhr-i 
Mudabbir devotes an interesting section about the Turk tribes living in 
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Turkistan and their migration to other parts of the Islamic. world, includ- 
ing the lands now included:in Uzbekistan. We are here concerned: with 
this part because it casts interesting light on the life and conditions of the 
Turkish tribes in their original homeland, their Islamization and the 
expansion of the Turkish language in the Muslim kingdoms of Bukhara 
and Khwarazm which now form the Republic of Uzbekistan. 


As for the length and breadth of the homeland of the Turks (men- 
tioned as Turkistan), Fakhr-i Mudabbir tells us that it stretched from the 
border of China in the east to that of Rum (Byzantium) in the west, and 
from the land of the people of Sythia in the north to the mountains of 
Tibet and India in the south.' Thereafter, he turns to describe the Is- 
lamization of the Turks in the land of Uzbekistan, their migration to 
Muslim Central Asia, trade between the Muslim countries and the Turks, 
their language, scripts prevalent among the sedentary Turks and the 
conditions of the Turks who had remained pagans in the remote areas. 


The Islamized Turks are said to have had precedence over the people 
of other countries 1п respect of their attachment to Islam. The author says 
that the people in other lands who entered the fold of Islam turned 
renegades soon after they got an opportunity to avail of. Unlike them, if 
the Turk entered the fold of Islam, he became an ardent Muslim, he 
desired neither to go back to his homeland nor to join his kinsmen. That 
the Turk was never heard of renouncing Islam. Our author also describes 
the growing extension and popularity of the Turkish language in Central 
Asia owing to the increase of Turkish population in Mà Wara’ akNahr 
(Transoxiana). "Since the Turks occupy key positions in the army and 
administration and are in possession of vast resources in Central Asian 
lands, people learn their language in order to get access to them and 
benefit materially." The sons of old aristocratic non-Turk families served 
under them. Thus the lands of Bukhara, Samarqand and Khwarazm had 
become bilingual since the rise of the Saljugs to supreme power during 
the eleventh century CE. 


‚ Mention may be made of the two varieties of scripts employed by the 
Turks, namely, Soghdian and Toghuzghuzi. According to Fakhr-i Mudab- 
bir, the Soghdian script has about twenty-five letters but has no equivalent 
for the Arabic dad, та or ghayn. It is written from right to left and the 
letters cannot be joined together. “The Toghuzghuzi (i.e. Uighur) has 
twenty-cight letters and is written from right to left.” 
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We also find interesting information in this work about the religious 
practices followed by the Turks in their original homeland. The different 
Turks are said to have followed different ways, in different regions of 
Turkistan. Besides the followers of Tingri there were idol-worshippers 
and pagans as well Our author says that those who worshipped Tingri 
had faith in hell and heaven and the day of Judgement. “Tingri is the name 
of khuda” (god). 


Equally interesting are the details furnished by Fakhr-i Mudabbir 
about the living conditions of the Turks in their homeland. The Turkish 
‘ands (Le. Steppe) are said to have been very poor in natural resources 
with the result that the Turks lived in tribes in abject poverty. They earned 
their keep by importing certain commodities through the merchants from 
different countries. The rare commodities sold by the Turks to the 
merchants were musk of Tatar, Tibet and Khutan, costly fabric, khita'i, 
Chinese, such as silk painted with flowers, fur, such as that of beaver, fox, 
precious Bartasi (a land in Turkistan, famous for its fur), that of Sythian 
weasel, the ermine, Sanjab and the fur of Tibetan bull, the bows of poplar 
root, the horn of rhinoceros, hawks, falcons, precious Yashm (stone of 
green colour), horses, camels, young, hairy and wild ones the like of which 
were not found in the world. 


Amongst the pegan Turkish tribes, one that lived near the headwaters 
of the Oxus finds mention in some detail. The men and women of the 
tribe lived separately on the opposite banks of the river. Once in a year 
on a certain night, women crossed over to the opposite bank, met the men 
and had indiscriminate intercourse. The following day women returned 
to their bank, no one was permitted to cross over to their side after that 
night. If any one went there, the women used to cut him to pieces. They 
lived on fruits found in their region. They collected dry fruits for con- 
sumption during the winter. During the snowy season they lived in 

und cells and caves and come out when the stormy season was 
over. 


The sedentary Turks, living in the villages and towns, carried on 
cultivation and owned orchards of fruits. But the nomads moved with 
their livestock. They reared ho camels, cows and sheep. Milk, butter, 
curd and meat formed their food. But the same Turks were successfully 
civilized in the Islamic lands and not only attained the ranks of army 

| commanders but could also rise to the status of a sultan.” The founder of 
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the Sultanate in India, Sultan Qutb al-Din Aybak, was a Turk, endowed 
with excellent qualities of head and heart. His unprecedented generosity 
and sense of justice inspired the later generations of the sultans of Delhi. 
In fact, the traditions set by him helped the development of the Sultanate 
polity in India the characteristic feature of which was political pluralism. 


The second important work to be discussed is the Jawami‘ al-Hikayat 
wa Lawami‘ al-Riwayat, brought to completion by ‘Awfi, sometime after 
1231 CE. It is divided into four volumes, each containing a number of 
chapters of unequal length based on a careful study of the Arabic classics, 
early Persian works, compiler’s personal observations, and information 
collected from traders and friends about the life and conditions in dif- 
ferent countries, particularly, Central Asian lands, China and India. It is, 
indeed, a unique work of its kind in Persian. ® 


The motive behind the compilation of the Jawami' al-Hikayat wa 
Lawami' al-Riwayat was to provide the rising Persian reading intel- 
ligentsia of the Indian Sultanate with information about the history and 
geography of different civilized countries in general, and Central Asian 
lands and China in particular. Moreover, ‘Awfi wanted to acquaint them 
with achievements of the Muslim elite in material culture, and in the 
economic and political spheres. The historical traditions abeut the Sufr 
saints and the rulers who flourished in Khurasan, Transoxiana and the 
region now known as Afghanistan are of immense historical significance 
for students interested in the history of Central Asia and the Delhi 
Sultanate during its early phase. In this work we find reference to Dar 
al-Shifa’ (hospitals) established, and price-contro] measures taken by the 
rulers in Central Asian countries. Provided also is interesting informaton 
about the trade carried on by Muslim merchants in China and other 
countnes both over sea and land routes. There is what must certainly be 
the first detailed description of the magnetic compass used by the Muslim 
sailors, Similarly, the details furnished by ‘Awfi about the karkhanahs 
(storehouses-cum-workshops) maintained by the big merchants improve 
our understanding of the progress of handicrafts in Central Asia. 'Awfi 
mentions a few of the merchants and criticises their extravagant life style. 
He stayed with one of them for a few days and found him in possession 
of costly merchandise and a large number of slaves, both male and female. 
The spacious rooms in his mansion were well decorated; the carpets and 
curtains were made of costly fabrics. Once 'Awfi attended а banquet 
hosted by him. The guests were first served with fresh and dry fruits, 
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followed by a variety of dishes. The banquet hall was perfumed with the 
fragrance of aloe-wood, amber, etc. This trader maintained large 
karkhdnahs. 


Brief reference may be made to a comprehensive note written by 
Muhammad Samarqandi on the Mongol invasions of the Panjab and 
Multan faced by Sultan Nasir al-Din Qubachah in 1222 and 1224 CE. 
Muhammad Samarqandi, a friend of Sadid al-Din Muhammad ‘Awfi, had 
also migrated from Transoxiana to India and entered the service of 
Qubachah in the 1220s. His note, appended to the second рап of 'Awfi's 
Persian translation of al-Tanükhi's Kitab al-Faraj ba'd al-Shiddah". writ- 
ten in Arabic, adds to the scant information about the Mongol invasions 
of India available in India and llkhánid Persia. It contains information 
about the gravity of the situation caused by the second Mongol invasion 
in Multan and describes the measures taken by Qubachah to defend the 
inhabitants during the Mongol siege. According to it, the Mongols attack- 
ed the Panjab a second time with great preparations. А large army, 
equipped with different types of weapons and siege implements besieged 
Multan. For three months they tied their utmost, using every possible 
subterfuge but in vain. Usually, no fortification however impregnable it 
was thought to be, could hold out against them even for a day; and no 
army, however resourceful, was able to withstand their attack. But Sultan 
Qubachah on account of his superb intelligence, war experience, 
generous distribution of treasures, strength of his army, and personal 
strength defeated the Mongols and sent most of them “to hell.” 


The celebrated Tabaqat-i Nasiri, compiled by Minhaj Jizjani in the 
Tabaqat form of historiography, presents a brief history of Islam since the 
time of Adam up to the fall of the Abbasid Empire, and then concentrates 
on the history of Central Asian dynasties up to his own age. The wealth 
of detail it contains on the history of the Central Asian dynasties and on 
the eruption of the Mongol threat under Chinggis Khan adds great 
importance to the work. Undoubtedly, Minhaj Juzjani is our earliest and 
best authority on the royal house of Ghur, at least from the time of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Jahàn Süz. His account of early rulers of Ghur is based on legends 
popular in his days. Yet, he seems to have realized the difficulty of 
collecting authentic information about the early Ghur rulers when he 
writes: "I am unable to give a consecutive account of the Shansabani 
princes from Banji to Muhammad, son of Süri, as I have not found it in 
any book. I am writing these pages in Delhi. The countries of Islam have 
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been devastated by the Mongols ... and their inhabitants scattered. I am 
unable to consult the histories which 1 read when I was in Ghur, and have 
to put down what І can gather from the Ta’rikh-i Nasiri and Ta’ rikh-i 
Haizan Nabi or from what I have heard from the Shaykh of Ghur. The 
reader should forgive me.“ 


It should be emphasized that the tabaqats devoted to the history of 
the royal house of Ghur, еа дыы кши жеч ee 
Khan are invaluable as they supply rare information not available else 
where. 


The Qara Khitais originally hailed from the western region of China, 
Koylok and the region adjacent to Kashghar. They entered the border 
region of the Saljuq Empire under the control of the Tomghaj king and 
the Muslim Afrasiyabi chiefs, all vassals of the Saljüq sultan. As the Qara 
Khitdis increased in numbers, they rose in rebellion against the sultan of 
Samarqand and Khwarazm, and became the vassals of Ghür Khan, the 
Qara Khitai king. Juzjani supplements the information available in ‘Ata’ 
Malik Juwayni’s Ta’ rikh-i Jahan Gushá about the conflict of arms that 
took place between Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Khwarazm Shah and 
the Ghür КҺап, In a fierce battle, Ghür КҺап was defeated and killed by 
Kishlu Khan Sunqar Tatar the Khwarazmian general Tayanqii Taraz, the 
veteran general of the Qara Khitai army who had won forty-five battles 
was taken captive. Later on, he embraced Islam under the influence of 
the Khwarazm Sháh. Minhaj Jüzjani also praises the Qar& Khitai rulers 
for their bravery and treating the Muslims with justice. They showed due 
regard to the Muslims in general and their Лата’ in particular. 


The conquest of vast Muslim lands by Chinggis Khan and his succes- 
sors not only horrified the Muslims all over the worid, but also raised their 
curiosity concerning the causes which led to the Mongols’ success against 
the mighty rulers of different countries. In an attempt to supply the 
curious citizens of the Delhi Sultanate with authentic information about 
the Mongols, Minhaj Jüzjani drew on а number of sources : general oral 
information from exiles who had taken shelter in Delhi during the 
upheavals of 1220s and merchants who carried on overland trade between 
India, Iran and Ceatral Asian lands as far as Kara Korum, the capital of 
Chinggis Khan. Moreover, before his migration to India in 1227 CE, 
Minhaj Juzjani also had first hand experience of fighting against the 
Mongol armies in Khurasan. The last tabaqah related to the Turks and 
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Mongols is invaluable insofar as it casts interesting light on the life and 
personality of Chinggis Khan and on the changes which led to the dissolu- 
tan of the Mongol Empire after the death of Monge Qaghan in 1259 СЕ. 
He not only describes the tyranny to which people were subjected in the 
conquered territories, but also highlights Chinggis Khan's qualities of 
leadership and the military discipline among his soldiers. Juzjani is rather 
critical of Sultan *Ala' al-Din Muhammad Khwarazm Shah’s oppressive 
rule in Central Asia and Iran. The account furnished by him of the sack 
of Baghdad and the destruction of the caliphate by Hulegu in 1258 is not 
only corroborated by the fourteenth-century Arab historians but a com- 
parative study suggests that the close cultural and trade relations between 
the Middle Eastern countries and the Sultanate of Delhi enabled Juzjani 
to collect authentic information about the important events in the Arab 
lands. For example, the details furnished by Ibn Kathir about al-' Alqami's 
treacherous role against the caliph and the Sunnis of Baghdad strike 
comparison with the account given by Juzjani The following is the 
rendition of Iba Kathir’s account: 


The Tatars surrounded the seat of the caliphate and rained arrows 
on it from every side until a slave-girl was hit while she was playing 
before the caliph and amusing him. She was one of his concubines, 
a mulatto called ‘Urfa, and an arrow came through one of the 
windows and killed her while she was dancing before him. The arrow 
which had hit her was brought to him, and on it was written, ‘when 
God wishes to accomplish His decree, he deprives men of reason of 
their reason.” After this the caliph ordered increased precautions, 
and the defences of the seat of the caliphate were muluplied. 


Hulegu arrived at Baghdad with all his troops, numbering nearly 
200,000 fighting men. The armies of Baghdad were very few and 
utterly wretched, not reaching 10,000 horsemen. They and the rest 
of the army had all been deprived of their iqtá's so that many of them 
were begging in the markets and by the gates of the mosques. Poets 
were reciting laments on them and were mourning for Islam and its 
people. All this was due to the opinions of the vizier Ibn al-‘Alqami 
the Shi'i, because in the previous year, when heavy fighting took 
place between the Sunnis and the Shi‘is, Karkh and the Shi'i quarters 
were looted, and even the houses of the vizier’s kinsmen were 
looted. He was filled with spite because of this, and this was what 
spurred him to bring down on Islam and its followers the most 
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appalling calamity that has been recorded from the founding of 
Baghdad until this time. That is why he was the first to go out to the 
Tatars. He went with his family and companions and his servants and 
his suite and met Sultan Hulegu Khan, ... and then returned and 
advised the caliph to go out to him and be received by him in 
audience and to make peace on the basis of half the land tax of Iraq 
for them and half for the caliph. The caliph had to go with 700 riders, 
including the qddis, the jurists, the Sufis, the chief amirs, and the 
notables. When they came near the camp of Sultan Hulegu Khan, 
all but seventeen of them were removed from the sight of the caliph, 
they were taken off their horses and robbed and killed to the very 
last man. The caliph and the others were saved. The caliph was then 
brought before Hulegu, who asked him many things. It is said that 
the caliph's speech was confused because of his terror at the disdain 
and arrogance which he experienced. Then he returned to Baghdad 
in the company of Khwaja Nasir al-Din al-Tüsi, the vizier Ibn 
‘al-‘Alqami, and others, the caliph being under guard and sequestra- 
tion, and they brought great quantities of gold and jewels and gold 
and silver objects and precious stones and other valuables from the 
seat of the caliphate. But this clique of the Sbi'is and other hypocrites 
had advised Hulegü not to make peace with the caliph. The vizier 
said, ‘If peace is made on the basis of equal shares, it will not last 
more than a year or two, and then things will be as they were before.’ 


And they made the killing of the caliph seem advisable to him so 
that when the caliph returned to Sultan Hulegu, the latter gave 
orders to kill him. 


They (the Tatars) came down upon the city and destroyed all they 
could . . . . No one escaped them except the Jews and Christian 
dhimmis , those who found shelter with them ог in the house of the 
vizier Ibn al-‘Algami the Shi‘, and a group of merchants who had 
obtained safe conduct from them, having paid great sums of nioney 
to preserve themselves and their property. And Baghdad, which had 
been the most civilized of all cities, became a ruin with only a few 
inhabitants left, and they were in fear and hunger and wretchedness 
and insignificance.” 
Mention may be made of the poets who migrated from Bukhara, 
Samarqand, etc. and composed poems in praise of Sultan litntmish and 
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Delhi. The relevant evidence contained in their qasidahs is also of cor- 
roborative and supplementary importance. For instance, Amir Rühani, 
an emigrant poet, composed а qasidah felicitating Iltutmish on his con- 
quest of Gwalior in 1231 C E. in which he refers to the influx of refugees 
from his homeland to India and the kind treatment meted out by the 
Sultan to all of them." 


As regards Amir Khusraw, he is next to Juzjani in providing us with 
detailed information about the Mongols and their invasions of India in 
the last decades of the 13th and early years of the 14th century. Modern 
scholars have utilised his works as authentic sources. But Khusraw was a 
poet full of humour and wit and not a historian by inclination or training. 
He was motivated to compose his Khaza' in al-Futuh in prose and his 
historical mathnawis in verse so as to obtain rewards from the sultans of 
Delhi by eulogising their achievements in different fields. In all his works 
he gives no reference to an event the mention of which could be disparag- 
ing to his royal patron. Further he makes fun of the Mongols for their 
rusticity and ignorance of civilized manners. He seems to have been 
wriung for the amusement of his readers. The verbal portraits of the 
Mongols drawn by him are imaginary and devoid of reality. Like the 
Mongols, the Afghans are also depicted by him as uncivilized people, not 
worthy of any consideration for the elite, although they had begun rising 
in social hierarchy since the times of Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Balban 
(1266-1287 CE.).' 


Unlike Khusraw, ‘Isami (the compiler of the Furth al-Salatin) and 
Diya’ al-Din Barani (the compiler of the Ta’ rikh-i Firuz Shahi) supply 
detailed and authentic information about Mongol invasions of India 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We need not enter into 
details which are well-known to scholars. It may, however, be suggested 
that the mention made by both of them of the arrival of neo-Muslims (i.e. 
Mongol converts to Islam) in India since the reign of Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Din Balban necessitates their comparison with the contemporary 
Marnlük sources. Like India, Egypt and Syria also received Mongol 
converts to Islam as refugees after the conflict of arms had taken place 
between Ншерӣ, the Îikhān of Persia, and Berke, the ruler of the Golden 
Horde. Berke’s followers, stationed in Western Iran and eastern 
Khurasan turned towards the neighbouring Muslim countries for refuge 
after they had been threatened by the more powerful armies of Ilkhàn in 
those regions. 
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The Suf1 Malfuz literature and Inshá' collections of the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth century also contain interesting information about the 
relationship between the rulers of Central Asia, Iran and India. First we 
may begin with the Malfüz literature, containing the utterances of the 
great Chishti saints of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
Malfizat of Shaykh Nizam al-Din (Awliya), Faw’ id al-Fu ûd, contains 
brief references to the Mongols of Central Asia and their invasions of 
India, supplementing the information available in contemporary his- 
tories. The Khayral-Majalis, the Malfuzat of Shaykh Nasir al-Din Chiragh 
of Delhi, contains a number of anecdotes that cast light on the life and 
culture as well as the Mongol impact on politics and the mode of warfare 
in the Sultanate of Delhi. The following aneodote shows that by the time 
of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (1296 - 1316 С.Е.), the Delhi army had full 
knowledge about the Mongol mode of warfare and adapted it to its need. 
In the lands under their occupation, the Mongols took recourse to the 
scorched earth policy when they found the invader too powerful for them. 
The sultan of Delhi began to use the same weapon when he was not able 
to face the Mongols in the open. The passage under reference is also 
interesting, for it also casts light on the situation caused by the fear of 
Mongol invasion and the sultan’s concern for the safety of the people in 
the Sultanate in 1303 С.Е. The passage in translation reads: 


“When I came on this occasion (to Delhi),” says Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Chiragh, “on the sixth or seventh day, Iqbal (the disciple of Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din) came and said: Get ready! I said: what is the matter? Khwaja Iqbal 
replied: There is great anxiety about the Mongols. Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din at 
this very moment has sent one of his men to the Shaykh (Nizam al-Din). 
He said: The Sultan says that there is a Mongol alarm, and wants you to 
come inside the city. The Shaykh will do so not tomorrow, but the day 
after tomorrow. At the same time he brought news that soldiers had been 
detailed to bring people from the surrounding countryside and to destroy 
all villages and burn the standing crops: My mount was in the village of 
Mawlana Fakhr al-Din Zarrádi, but one of his relatives had a village. The 
animals in Mawlana Fakhr al-Din's village had been sent there." 


We come across reference to the Mongols and Central Asian lands in 
the Jawami' al-Kilam, the Malfuzat of Shaykh Sayyid Muhammad 
Husayni Gesüdiraz, the spiritual successor of Shaykh Nasir al-Din 
Chiragh. They add to the information available elsewhere about cultural 
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and trade relations between the Sultanate of Delhi and the Central Asian 
countries. 


Of the Inshd' collections complied in India during the pre-Mughal 
times, the Maktübát-i Ashrafi contains a lengthy epistle written by Shaykh 
Ashraf Jahangir Simnani in reply to the query made by Sultan Ibrahim 
Sharqi (of Jaunpur) ahout the destruction of cities and centres of Islamic 
culture by the Mongols and the circumstances leading to the martyrdom 
of Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra, the founder of Kubrawi Sufi silsilah The 
following is its summary: 

“Most of the inhabitants of the seven climes, nay almost all the cities 
of the lands of Islam, the abodes of peace, were destroyed by the accursed 
Chinggis Khan. The destruction wrought was such that it did not have a 
parallel in any age since the beginning of the history of mankind. The 
massacre of the men of piety and probity was carried out on such a scale 
that it defies description.” 

The cause of the appalling calamity that brought ruin and misery to 
the Islamic people was the deviation of the Muslims from the path of 
religion. During the reign of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, the people of faith, sunk in self-indulgence, preoccupied with 
pleasure, had become neglectful of what is needful for the conduct of 
government. They were punished by God for their bad deeds. Then the 
Shaykh describes the causes, which led to estrangement between the 
Sultan and the religious elite, the ‘Ulama’ and Sufis. 


According to him, Shaykh Majd al-Din Baghdadi was directed by his 
Pir (religious preceptor) to go to Khwarazm and take abode there for the 
religious guidance of Muslims. In response to his 2125 direction, Shaykh 
Majd al-Din settled down in Khwarazm and carried on the missionary 
work assigned to him. Attracted by his piety and devotion to religion, 
people turned to his khánqah in large numbers. Everyone who had 
suffered from the vicissitudes of time returned home from his khdngah 
with renewed faith in God. The Shaykh not only devoted his time to the 
training of his disciples in the Sufr discipline but also delivered lectures 
on religion and piety. His lectures gained popularity and were attended 
by all and sundry, the commoners, the grandees of the empire, princes 
and even the ladies of the royal palace. Some of the people who were 
jealous of the Shaykh told the sultan that his mother attended the lectures 
of Shaykh Majd al-Din and married him the previous night The sultan 
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who was under the influence of some intoxicant at that time said in anger 
that the Shaykh should be thrown in the river. No enquiry was made about 
the marriage and the Shaykh was killed; the charge levelled against him 
was totally false. When people came to know of the tragedy, they were 
filled with spite. As the sultan realized this error, he went, along with his 
nobles to visit Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra in order to placate the religious 
leaders through his intercession. When he approached his khánqah, he 
took off his royal cap and entered it with a dish full of gold coins and a 
drawn sword. At this time the Shaykh was offering prayer. As he finished 
the prayer and saw the sultan, he called him the murderer of Majd al-Din 
over and over again. The sultan, pleading guilty, said that he had brought - 
the sword and gold both so that the Shaykh could decide whether the 
price of blood was acceptable or he had to Jose his head. The Shaykh said 
in reply that the entire land from Samarqand to Khurasan would be 
devastated and the heads of princes in Balkh, Tabriz, Qazvin would be 
cut off along with the sultan’s own and the heads of the residents of 
Baghdad. After this, their meeting came to an end. 


Having described the cause of estrangement between Shaykh Najm 
al-Din Kubra and Khwarazm Shah, Shaykh Ashraf Jahangir Simnani 
refers to the age-old trade relations between the cities of Central Asia 
and the traders from the lands under Chinggis Khan’s rule. The mer- 
chants of the lands of Turkistan used to come to the lands of Central Asia 
and Iran, sell the products of their lands and went back with the merchan- 
dise and other costly goods. Likewise, the merchants from the lands as 
far as Iran took cloth and costly merchandise from their countries to the 
lands of Turkistan. No one ever interfered with the merchants of either 
side. The fabric and costly goods from Turkish lands brought huge profit 
to the merchants of Central Asia and Iran. The merchants came from 
Turan with rare fancy products, expensive fabric, and cash for buying 
goods in demand in their own lands. On their arrival Khwarazm Shah 
ordered them to be looted and killed. They were killed accordingly and 
trouble was thus invited. 


Further, referring to the Tabaqat-i Nasiri as his source, the Shaykh 
says that one camel-driver of the Turani merchants’ party was away from 
his companions at the time of the massacre. He ran away to Chinggis Khan 
and told him about the tragedy. Chinggis Khan ordered the armies of 
Turkistan and his generals in different regions to come to him. All of them 
arrived and then consultations were held. It was decided that a pavilion 
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of golden colour with another enclosure of silver colour at some distance 
from the pavilion be pitched in the forest. A few of the religious leaders 
of Mongols, with leading notable women devoted to their religion, were 
brought to the golden pavilion to pray to Tingri, the god of the Mongols. 
They recited loudly "Tingn, Tingri" day and night for three days con- 
tinuously without taking food. After three days they came out with the 
prediction of victory over the adversary. Assured by Tingri of victory the 
Mongols gathered together for merry making and listened to music and 
indulged in pleasures. After three days’ enjoyment, they got ready to 
march. First they attacked the fort of Tamghej Khan and captured it in 
two years. Having subdued Tamghej Khan they entered the land of Islam, 
Le. the frontiers of the Khwarazmian Empire. The important cities in the 
region of Islam were destroyed along with their residents. Having sacked 
many important places, Chinggis Khan came to invest Samarqand. In 
Samarqand Chinggis Khan was visited by Shaykh Burhan al-Din, the 
leading authority on Hanafi law. Flattered by his pleasing words about 
him, Chinggis Khan took him as his courtier. 

Thereafter Shaykh Ashraf Jahangir Simnani refers to the statement 
of Minhaj Juzjani concerning Shaykh Burhan al-Din’s miraculous escape 
from Samarqand. According to Minhaj Јигјапі, Shaykh Burhan al-Din 
climbed the tower of the lofty fort and encouraged the people to defend 
the fort against the Mongols. By chance he fell down from the tower but 
remained uninjured, though following a fall like this, death was certain. 
Seeing him alive without any injury, Chinggis Khan spared his life and 
made him his courtier because he considered him one favoured by God. 
Thereupon the sons of Chinggis Khan, Chaghatai, Ogedei and Juchi Khan 
wondered how the Shaykh could be given this special treatment while 
every Muslim in Samarqand was to be put to the sword according to the 
decision already made. This was not all, Shaykh Burhan al-Din was also 
granted the privilege of giving people shelter in his Muhallah (quarters) 
so that they could also be spared. The Muhallah of the Shaykh was Sadiya 
where most of the citizens of Samarqand gathered. When the army 
composed of the soldiers from Khita, Chinese and Tatar soldiers, started 
to kill the residents, they did not find Muslims in sizeable number 
anywhere. They enquired as to what had happened to them. They were 
told that most of them had sought shelter with Shaykh Burhàn al-Din. As 
Chinggis Кап learned this, he asked the Shaykh as to why he had 
declared them his followers and dependents. He replied that all the 
citizens of Samarqand had paid their allegiance to him in black and white 
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as their guide and master. Since then the scholars of Samarqand are called" 
· the bandagan (slaves) of the-authority on Hidaya, i.e. of Shaykh Burhan 
al-Din. As the accursed armies (of Chinggis Khan) reached the border оѓ 
Lahore (vilayaf, Chinggis Khan burnt in his camps the shoulder blades 
‘(of sheep) three times, one maund in weight each time, to know whether 
the campaign for the conquest of India should be led. Each time the 
shoulder blades burnt in a way, suggesting disapproval. Аз а result, , 
-Chinggis Khan changed his mind and thus, through the blessing of God, ` 
the sultans and their nobles were saved from such a life-destroying 
In the end Shaykh Ashraf Jahangir Simnani turns to describe the fall 
of Khwarazm and the death of Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra. He recounts 
that the Mongols arrived in Khwarazm to capture it after the return of 
Chinggis Khan to Karakoram. The residents of the city of Khwarazm shut 
themselves inside the fort and started a holy war in its defence under the 
leadership of Shaykh Najm al-Din Kubra. The Mongol general asked the 
Shaykh to surrender, promising him and his followers safe conduct. But 
they fought with courage and inflicted beavy losses on the enemy. After, 
a long struggle, the Shaykh obtained martyrdom along with his followers. 


To conclude, it may be stated that the historical literature prodiiced 
„in India during the thirteenth to fifteenth century contains, in Coripárison 
with Ilkhanid sources, produced under the patronage of Mongol rulers in 
Iran, useful material on life and conditions in the lands now included in 
‘the republics of Central Asia, including modern Afghnistan: Thé infor- 
‘mation supplied by the Indo-Persian sources is of supplementary and 
corroborative importance. Their comparison with the contemporary 
Mamluk sources suggests that the medieval Indian historians were care- 
ful in collecting authentic information from trustworthy people for 
‘utilization in the preparation of their respective works. In short, the. 
:Indo-Persian sources supply us with much needed corrective informa- 
пол. 


МОТЕ$ 
(1) It may be noted that E. Denison Ross, who critically edited the book and published 
it, with пп introduction and notes in English, wrongly identified Muhammad bin. 
Mangir bin Sa'id, entitled Mubarak Shah but known as Pakhr-i Mudabbir, with his 
contemporary poet scholar, Fakhr al-Din Mobérak Shah Marvarodi, the author 
of Bahr al-Ausab. Differing from E. Denison Ross, tbe modem “scholars of 
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(4) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


medieval Indian history call the introductory part of the Shajarahi Ansüb аз 
Ta’ rikh-i Fakhr-i Mudabbir instead of Ta’ rikh-i Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah. | have 
also cited the text edited by Ross as Ta'rik/-i Fakkr-i Mudabbir, cf. text London, 
1927, pp. 37-38. 


Ta' rikh4 Fakhr-i Mudabbir, р. 36. 

Ibid., p. 44; also introduction and notes by E. Denison Ross, p. xi. 

In Shamanism Tingri is the lord of heaven and earth. It was a monotheistic religion 
in the beginning, later many gods and goddesses appeared during the penod of 
degeneration. 

Ta' rikh-i Fakhr-i Mudabbir, p. 43. 


Ibid., pp. 38. 40. 
Ibid., p. 40. 
Ibid., p. 41. 
Ibid., p. 36. 


The Jawam'‘ al-Hikayat wa Lawami' al-Riwayat is divided into four qisms 
(volumes), relating to Islamic religion, its ethical philosophy, early $ samts, 
state policies, administration of justice by Muslim as well as non-Muslim rulers, 
trade and traders, life and conditions of cities m different countnes, etc. The late 
Muhammad Nizamuddin critically edited and published the text of the first 71 
in two separate parts ın 1965 and 1966. The Iranian scholars, Amir Bano Musaffa 
and Mutahhir Musaffa edited the work for publication by the Bunyad-i Farhang-i 
Iran. It seems that the first. second and third volumes were published when the 
Khomeini Revolution broke out. putting an end to cultural activities. started under 
the regime of Raza Shah. The manuscripts of the work are available in U.K. and 
India both. 

СЕ. Perso-Arabic Sources of Information on the Life and Conditions in the Sultanate 
of Delhi — 13th and 14th Centunes, ed. and translated by Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui 
(New Delhi, 1992), pp. 9-37, for details. 


Cf. Xudb al-Faraj ba'd al-Shiddah, MS. India Office Library, London, no. 1432. ff. 
456b-459a. 


Ibid., ff. 582-592. 
Tabaqüt-i Nasiri, ed. Abdul Hai Habibi (Kabul. 1963), vol. 1. p. 327. 
Tabaqái-i Nàsiri (Kabul, 1964), vol. 2, p. 97. 


Ibid.. vol. 2. p. 96; algo ‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ata’ Malik Juwayni, Ta' rikh-iJahangusha, Eng. 
tr. The History of the World Conqueror, John Andrew Boyle (Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1958), pp. 342-356, for comparison of details. 


Iba Kathir, al-Biddyah wa al-Nthayah (Sa'&da Press, Cairo : 1951-1958), voL 13, 
рр. 200-204. 
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(18) Cf. Mohammad Bihamad Khani, Ta'rikh-i Muhammadi, MS. British Library, 
London, Or. 137. 

(19) Cf. Amir Khusraw, Tuhfat al-Sighar, translated and cited by Wahid Mirza, The 
Life and Works of Amir Khusrau (Calcutta, 1935), pp. 51-52; also Iqtidar Husain 
Siddiqui, “The Afghans and Their Emergence in India As a Ruling Elite,” Central 
Asiatic Journal, Wiesbaden (Germany), vol. 26, no. 3-4 1982, pp. 252-53. 

(20) ‘Isami, Furzh al-Salatin,ed. A.S., Usha (Madras, 1948), рр. 187-188, 254, 259; 
Barani, Ta’ rikh-i Firkz Shahi (Calcutta, 1862), р. 133. 


(21) Hamîd Qalandar, Khayr al-Majalis, ed. К.А. Nizami (Aligarh, n.d.), pp. 259-60. 


(22) Maktubctd Ashraff, MS. Library, Centre of Advanced Study, Department of 
History, Aligarh, ff. 76b-85a. 


QADAM -I MUBARAK MASJID — 
AN UNPROTECTED MUGHAL 
BUILDING IN THE CITY OF CHITTAGONG 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL BARI 


THE process of the Mughal conquest of Bengal started with Emperor 
Akbar in the beginning of the last quarter of the 16th century. By the first 
quarter of the 17th century almost the whole of Bengal from Patgong 
(west of Kuch Bihar) in the extreme north and Karibari hills in the 
north-east to Midnapur on the south-west, and from the Teliagarhi Pass 
in the north-west to Jogdia (identified with the south-eastern portions of 
Noakhali district) in the south-east was brought under the effective 
control of the Mughals." The extreme south-eastern parts of Bengal 
consisting of Chittagong still remained outside the authority of the 
Mughals and were held by the Magh and Feringi pirates who had long 
terrorised the coastal regions of Bengal, causing immense suffering to 
innocent people. It was however during the viceroyalty of Subahdar 
Shà'istah Khan that Chittagong was conquered in 1666 and renamed 
Islamabad.” From then onwards Chittagong continued to be ruled by the 
successive fawjddrs or governors under the Bengal subahdars and naw- 
wabs until it was finally taken over by the East India Company in 1765. 
During this long period of one hundred years of Mughal rule that many 
buildings must have been built in Chittagong. It should be mentioned that 
unlike other parts of Bengal, Chittagong has been rather unlucky as it did 
not attract the attention of any Indo-British archaeologist or antiquarian. 


Even the Pakistan or Bangladesh Archaeology Department does not 
seem to have made a thorough search for the Muslim monuments of this 
outlying region of the country. At present, however, more than half a 
dozen of Mughal monuments have been located in different parts of the 
city of Chittagong, all regrettably more or less renovated or repaired even 
to the extent of giving them a modern look. Comparatively the building 
under study is less repaired and has still preserved many of its original 
features, although a recently added flat-roofed masonry varanda in the 
east mars the picturesque front view of the mosque. However, since the 
Government of Bangladesh or the Archaeology Department of 
Bangladesh is not taking any measures to protect this important Mughal 
monument, I am afraid that it may, in the near future, lose its original 
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character due to changes, repair and extension works done at the initia- 
tive of the local people. Bearing this in mind an attempt has been made 
to record i in detail the surviving constructional and decorative aspects of 
the mosque’ supplemented by its photograph, ground plan, and sectional 
and elevational drawings. 


The mosque under discussion is located in the heart of the town on 
the top of a small hillock, and is a little to the north of the Andar-Qil'ah 
, Mosque (1667), the first known Mughal building in Chittagong. 


Plan and Construction 


Built entirely of brick and covered all over with plaster the Qadam-i 
Mubarak Masjid consists of a three-domed structure, the mosque proper, 
and an attached square vaulted room on either side. It stands on the 
western side of a solidly built masonry plinth, which is enclosed by a low 
outer wall with a renovated gateway in the middle of the east side. The 
plinth can be approached only through this gateway by a flight of steps. 


The mosque proper, having octagonal towers on the four exterior 
angles, is an oblong structure and has an internal dimension of 35 ft. 3 ins. 
from north to south, and 16 ft. 8 ins. from east to west. The towers are 
usually carried high above the parapet and topped over with solid kiosks 
and cupolas terminating in lotus and kalasa finials. The interior of the 
mosque can be entered through arched doorways — three on the east and 
one on each side. The eastern doorways, each opening out under a 
half-dome, consist of two successive arches — the higher outer ones are 
of the mulü-cusped type and the smaller inner ones аге of plain four- 
centred design. The central doorway is comparatively bigger and is 
contained within a projected fronton, the fronton being further distin- . 
guished by an octagonal turret on its either angle. The qiblah wall was 
originally marked with three mihrab niches' corresponding to the three 
eastern. doorways. It should perhaps be mentioned here that in the 
mosque architecture of Bengal, both in the Sultanate and Mughal 
periods, the number of mihrabs in the qiblah wall was always dictated by 
the number of doorways in the eastern’ wall. However the central mihrab 
of the mosque under study has also a projected fronton towards the rear 
side having bordering octagonal turrets on the angles. These bordering 
turrets of the central mihrab and central doorway projection, like those 
of the octagonal corner towers of the mosque, are also extended beyond 
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the parapet, which is a distinguishing feature of the Mughal mosque 
architecture in Bengal. These turrets are again crowned with small 
cupolas and kaldsa finials. : 


The single rectangular prayer hall is divided into three bays by two 
wide lateral arches springing from the heavy brick pilasters. The central 
bay receiving the usual prominence is a square of 16 ft. 8 ins. a side, while 
the side bays each is a rectangle of 16ft. 8 ins. by 6 ft. 3 ins. All these three 
bays are covered with domes, of which the central dome corresponding 
to central square bay is exceptionally larger than those on the sides. АП 
these domes are directly placed on octagonal drums and crowned with 
beautiful expanded lotus and kaldsa finials. The thrust of the central 
dome is carried on the two lateral arches and the arches over the central 
doorway and central mihrab. And the comers are filled with triangular 
pendentives. But the technique of supporting the flanking domes above 
the rectangular bays is rather different. To cover a rectangular apartment 
with dome is really a difficult task. The Mughal architects solved the 
problem. They first created square-like base above by introducing two 
half-domed vaults on the east and west sides of the rectangle. And above 
these vaults the dome on octagonal drum was placed on a further series 
of pendentives. This system of domed-support was introduced by the 
Mughals in Bengal and the first known building in Bengal to exhibit this 
feature is perhaps the mosque of Islam Khan (c. mid-16th century) at 
Dhaka. 


The two comice bands and the parapet are straight — a fearure which 
the Mughals introduced in Bengal in imitation of their parent styles in 
Upper India. 


The attached rooms on the north and south, which are connected with 
the three-domed mosque proper by its side doorways, are without comer 
towers. Both are square having the same dimension of 13 ft a side 
internally. The northern room, containing the holy footprint of the 
Prophet, could be entered by three arched doorways in the cast, and one 
in the middle of the north wall. The central doorway, being bigger, 
consists of two successive arches— the higher outer one is of multi-cusped 
design and the smaller inner one plain four-centred type. It is worth 
noticing that the flanking entrance ways are now closed with brick-grills. 
In the axis of the central doorway of the eastern facade there is a 
semi-octagonal mihrdb niche in the qiblah wall, which is 2 ft. 8 ins. wide 
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and 1 ft. 6 ins. deep. This mihrab, like that of the mosque proper, shows 
a rectangular projection towards the back having bordering slender 
turrets, which are now in a ruinous state of preservation. The mihrab is 
screened-off by a beautiful multi-cusped arch. The roof is covered with a 
chau-chala vault, which looks more like a four-segmented covering of the 
North Indian type. However the vaulted roof is crowned with a lotus and 
kalasa finial The parapet and cornices are horizontal like those of the 
mosque proper. ; 


The southern attached room is in every detail a copy of the northern 
one. It seems to have been added on the south of the mosque completely 
for a symmetrical purpose and is said to have once contained the foot- 
print of Hadrat Ghawth Pak (i.e. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani). 


Decoration 


The horizontal parapets of the mosque proper, the attached rooms 
and the octagonal drums of the domes are exteriorly faced with rows of 
blind merlons. The massive octagonal corner towers and the ornamental 
flanking turrets have excellent kalasa bases, while their cupolas on the 
top are beautifully encircled by curved lotus petals. The comer towers 
are divided by moulded bands at intervals and their solid kiosks above 
are distinguished by arched panels. Each of the eastern doorways of the 
mosque proper has a frame of rectangular panels, and the side frames are 
topped over by crenellations. 


Inside each of the doorways and mihrabs of the mosque proper and 
the attached rooms is contained within a rectangular frame, and the frame 
is again topped by a frieze of blind merlons. The spandrels of the central 
mihrab arch are now embossed with prominent full blown rosettes in 
stucco. The monotony of the plain surface of the walls inside is broken at 
regular intervals, excepting the doorway openings and mihrab niches, by 
slightly recessed elongated panels, each of which again is marked with 
deep arched-alcoves. | 


All the domes internally have basal leaf ornamentation. At the apex 
of each dome is a large medallion, which is again embossed with a full 
blown tiered rosette. 


In fine, although the mosque does not exhibit gorgeous surface or- 
namentation, yet the different component parts such as the corner towers 
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and the flanking ornamental turrets, the crenellated parapets, the domes 
and the vaults with their expanding lotus and kalasa finials are so judi- 
ciously distributed that all combine to give the building as a whole a very 
pleasing appearance and a commanding picturesque view from outside, 
specially from the eastern side. 


Date 


The mosque has preserved a Persian inscription in elegant nasta'liq 
characters over the central mihrab. The inscription reveals that the 
mosque was built by Muhammad Yasin іп АН. 1136 (1723 CE.) during 
the reign of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748)." 


General Observation 


The name ‘Qadam-i Mubarak’ of this mosque of Muhammad Yasin 
is derived from the so-called holy footprint of the Prophet Hadrat 
Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) on a piece of black-stone, which is still preserved 
in the northern attached room. Tradition relates that the builder Muham- 
mad Үазїп collected the footprint of the Prophet from Shamshir Ghazi, 
a contemporary Mughal governor of Noakhali-Tripura region, and 
placed it in his mosque with a view to giving the building an additional 
religious importance. 


A study of Mughal mosque architecture in Bengal reveals that a large 
majority of the extant examples are of the three-domed type. The type 
was very popular and continued to be practised throughout Mughal rule 
in the land. The Mughals introduced this style of mosque construction in 
Bengal in imitation of their own in Upper India as seen in the Sunehri 
Mosque at Delhi’ and the mosque beside the Taj Mahal (1634) at Арта.* 
This three-doomed type mosque in Bengal again produces two main 
sub-types. In one case all the three equal square bays are covered with 
three equal domes. The Kherua Mosque (1582) at Sherpur in Bogra, the 
Shah Ni'mat-Allàh Wali Mosque (c. mid-17th century) at Firozpur in 
Rajshahi, and the Khwajah Shahbaz Mosque (1679) at Dhaka are some 
of the examples of the type. In other cases, the central dome is larger than 
the flanking ones which correspond to the large central square bay and 
the smaller flanking rectangular bays below. The Lalbagh Fort Mosque 
(1679) and Khan Muhammad Mirdha’s Mosque(1704-05), both at 
Dhaka, are two of the examples of the lauter class. The present Qadam-i 
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Mubarak Masjid practically belongs to this latter class of three-domed 
mosques, because its prayer chamber depicts a large central dome with a 
smaller one on either side. By adding however one more vaulted room 
on either side of the three-doomed prayer chamber the architect has 
created here a new design. In its over all plan and elevational detail the 
Qadam-i Mubarak Masjid in Chittagong is perhaps the first and only 
example of its type in Bangladesh. But in West Bengal this style is 
frequently noticed as in the Jami‘ Mosque (1699) at Burdwan’ and Nusari 
Banu Mosque (1735) at Murshidabad. 


NOTES 
G) ЈМ. Sarkar (ей). History of Bengal. vol. ii(Dacca, 1948) p.235. 
(2) Ibid.. pp.377-81. 


(3) A.H. Dani has for the first time noticed the building but devoted only a few lines 
1 in his book Muslim Architecture in Bengal (Dacca, 1961), pp.244-45. 


(4) Only the central miArab is now preserved having semi-octagonal apertures. while 
the two flanking ones- one at the western end of each of the rectangular side bays 
— have been converted into windows fitted with modern stone-grills. 


(5) 5. Ahmed, Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. iv (Rajshahi. 1960), pp. 297-98. The builder 
of the mosque, Muhammad Yasin, was supposed to have been the then Mughal 
governor of Chittagong. See А. H. Chowdhury, Shahor Chattyagramer [tlkatha 
(Chattyagram, 1985), p. 239. 


(6) А.Н. Chowdhury, pp.239-40. 


(7)  C.Stephen. The Archaeology amd Monumental Remains of Delhi (Allahabad, 
1967). pp. 266. 273-75. 


(8) The author personally visited the Mughal monuments of Agra in March-April, 
1989. 


(9) G. Michell (ей), The Islamic Heritage of Bengal{Paris, 1984), p. 47. 
(10) 154.5. 
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Qadam-i Mubarak Masjid in Chittagong, Bangladesh 


(General view from the east, before the addition 
of veranda in the east) 
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ISLAMIC FUTURES* 
Review Article 
RAHIMUDDIN KEMAL 


THE book under review, one of a series dealing with the important topic 
of contemporary Islamic issues, is divided into three parts each part 
having several chapters, and carries an appendix consisting of the Islamic 
Council’s model for an “Islamic Constitution,” a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy and an index. The author Mr. Ziauddin Sardar has used figures 
and tables to illustrate his theories and ideas graphically. 


The importance of the subject and its comprehensive treatment by the 
author who has devoted himself to the subject and produced, besides the 
one under review, several other thought provoking books, deserves a 
review article. 


I 


The central theme of the book is an exploration of “viable future 
alternatives for Muslim societies using the methodology of system 
analysis.” In this sense, the book is a companion volume to the author’s 
earlier work, The Future of Muslim Civilization. 


Mr. Sardar departs from the general belief that the Muslim world is 
going through a revival and asserts that there is no positive evidence of 
such an occurrence. In his words “The irony is that contemporary Muslim 
societies are content to allow themselves to drift rather than actively to 
participate in designing their destinies.” 

The merit of the book lies in the fact that the author has made an 
attempt to crystallise basic Islamic concepts with which to evaluate the 
contemporary problems and find solutions for them. His guiding light is 
his belief that "it is within the capabilities of individuals and societies to 
shape their own futures.” From a sociological point of view it may be 
possible to argue for the validity of such an approach but the Islamic 
metaphysical perception (for which he relies largely on Iqbal’s ideas) 
requires close examination in this regard. The author relies upon the 


u 


sociological argument of Bentrand Jouvenels' theoty that “our 





* Ziauddin Sardar, Mansell Publishing Ltd. London and New York, 1985. 
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knowledge of the future is inversely proportionate to the rate of 
progress,” and sees a sense of direction in a society towards “а planned 
future of desired goals and realisable visions.” 


With regard to the Islamic future the writer is on surer ground when 
he says that “a number of recent events serve as indicators that future 
consciousness is emerging in the Muslim community: the ummah." The 
emergence of the Organisation of Islamic Conference and various other 
associated institutions such as the Islamic Foundation for Science and 
Technology for Development and the Islamic Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization is an indicator of an attempt at shaping "a common 
destiny for the Muslim Ummah." Throughout his book the author is 
guided by his belief that "Islam is perforce a future oriented world view." 
His perception of the Islamic world-view allows him to get through dark 
alleys which usually Muslim writers with an occidental training and a 
narrow base in Islamic scholarship, fail to pass safely. His adherence to 
the Islamic world-view often helps him to elevate the discussion to 
conceptual and philosophical levels. 


The importance of the concept of time in a discussion of Islamic future 
cannot be ignored. Iqbal has intuitively given an insight into the concept 
of time and has rightly observed that “the destiny of a thing is not an 
unrelenting fate working from without like a task master and serially 
actualise themselves without any feeling of external compulsion.” In 
other words he wishes to say that it is the inward potency of a thing that 
lies deep in its very being which is its destiny. But the Islamic concept of 
time goes much beyond this. We will revert to it later. We must however 
refer to the fact that very often modern Muslim thinkers mix up somewhat 
the scientific concept of time, especially Einsteins’ constructed concept 
of time, designed to deal with the concept of relativity, and the Islamic 
concept of Divine time and its ramifications in the realm of universal 
realities. However it must be borne іп mind that the surat “al-‘Asr” makes 
the essence of time the foundation for the success or failure of human 
temporal operations. This is a general principle and the surah gives a 
warning to those who deviate from it. In this sense it is possible to shape 
a destiny for oneself. The author comes to the conclusion that “Islamic 
future then is not just a theoretical field with some pragmatic possibilities, 
it is an extension of the Islamic principle of Da'wah, inviting others to all 
that is good and enlightened.” This much to justify the author’s proposi- 
tion for planning for the future. The idea has further ramifications when 
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viewed purely from the Islamic metaphysical standpoint. We will deal 
with these later. 


The author, again relying on the Islamic world-view, lays down the 
broad outline of the Islamic paradigm. He concludes. “The conceptual 
field demands a systematic, integrative study of the future, cutting across 
all dimensions and disciplinary boundaries . . . the dominant image of 
Islam is a dynamic, thriving civilization with unique faiths and charac- 
teristics .. . . The emphasis is placed on the major theoretical and prag- 
matic parameters of a possible Muslim civilization of the future.” Added 
to this are contemporary issues like development, protection of Hajj 
environment, re-writing the Sirah and development of Islamic studies. 


An approach to the future of Islam obviously implies macro- as well 
as micro-level treatment. The importance of the micro-level studies must 
be borne in mind since many Muslim societies have played a role in 
Muslim history and are still passing through the process of an actualiza- 
tion of Islamic values which have influenced various ethnic groups and 
races in accordance with their perception and vision of Islam and the 
socio-economic and political conditions in which they are placed. One 
can hardly minimise the importance of conflicts in which various ethnic 
groups in Muslim states seem to have been and are still involved. In fact 
the most urgent need is to understand the social, political and economic 
processes in various ethnic and cultural groups to assess the efficiency of 
universal Islamic values in these social entities. It will thus be noticed, 
after allowing for divergent group characteristics, that Islamic values 
bring these groups in harmony with the universal operative forces. Says 
the author, “unity ... within diversity on complementarity, inter-connec- 
tedness is a strong feature of the world view of Islam.” He further states 
that “the principle of complementarity, inter-connectedness and re-dis- 
tribution are the basic (sic) of all natural, evolving systems, and they form 
the pillars on which Islamic futures are to be built.” Islamic epistemology 
lays emphasis on the unity of all knowledge, and the modern trend of an 
inter-disciplinary approach to a subject affirms this view. On page 16, the 
author illustrates this idea and discusses various methodologies directing 
Muslim societies towards a healthier Islamic environment. He writes, “a 
framework of thinking of action that can cope with a high degree of 
diversity is what the emerging fields of Islamic futures is all about and this 
in essence is the message of the book.” 
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Islam as the fastest growing religion of the world throws up challenges 
that require creatively evolved and adequate solutions. Not only as an 
expanding religion but also as a value system Islam has been facing and 
will continue to face challenges from the world. There is a long history of 
interaction with the non-Islamic societies specially of the Western world. 
The process of change in Western thought is a witness to this. Neverthe- 
less, Western influence on Muslim societies in the recent past specially 
in the intellectual, cultural and educational fields cannot be ignored. The 
unrest prevalent throughout the Muslim world against this negative 
influence has stirred a strong urge to recapitulate Islamic values and seek 
a new direction towards progress. Usually writers have failed to recognize 
Islamic influences that have brought about a new awareness for change 
in the West as well. These influences, however, seem to be limited as the 
West still sticks to its linear and reductionist methodology. Every Muslim 
writer must evaluate these issues positively and objectively and put them 
in perspective in order to understand the new enlightened awareness and 
holistic approach to principles and methodology. Treatment at this level 
is possible only when these writers have a clear vision and insight into 
Islamic epistemology and overcome the tendency of compartmentalisa- 
tion in modern knowledge. These writers must deal with this subject fully 
and evaluate new trends developing in the West. This requires an analyti- 
cal and critical study of both the oriental and occidental cultures. 


In his chapter "Towards Future Plan" the author has given an account 
of the literature which deals with the planned future of Islamic countries. 
He observes that ^in the last 50 years no more than half a dozen books 
and less than 20 articles have been published which concern themselves 
directly or indirectly with the future and much of this literature is of rather 
poor quality." However Iqbal’s Reconstruction of Religious Thought in 
Islam and Rafiuddin's Ideology of Future have been discussed at some 
length and given credit for providing a vision for the future. While 
accepting the Iranian revolution as a major accomplishment, the writer 
observes, “the post revolutionary events show that it (i.e. the Revolution) 
has moved forward in a haphazard fashion and if it were to sustain its 
impact serious attention has to be given to solving the present and future 
problems of the Iranian society in an Islamic perspective.” He further 
raises the question “whether the Muslim world is really going through a 
contemporary revival?” 
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If one were to make a critical: study of all the movements that have 
surfaced in the Muslim world since the break-up of the Turkish empire 
and the occupation of the Suez Canal it will become evident that these 
movements have been influenced by two important factors: one, the 
notion that Muslims have declined and to recapture their past glory a 
revival is needed, and two, the influence of the victorious West on all 
movements of Islamic revivalism resulting in imitation of the West while 
using Islamic idiom. An Islamic idiom does not turn anything occidental 
into Islamic but there are concepts which may be equated, because not 
only has the West itself been greatly influenced by Islamic concepts 
during the last 1400 years it is also possible that besides Islam many other 
world-views in different civilizations have concepts of similar values. It 
will be to our advantage to make a critical study of this interaction and 
evolve an Islamic world-view with a clear relevance to contemporary 
problems. A basic Islamic concept is that truth has been received by all 
races and countries at different mes. Therefore anything Islamic in spirit 
is worthy of integration. Nevertheless adopting something alien as an 
ideal with the support of Islamic idiom does not make it Islamic in spirit. 
Most of the movements which emerged under the dominant influence of 
the West were usually devoid of a critical analysis of the Western institu- 
tions and ideals that Muslim reformers sought to introduce under an 
Islamic idiom in the Muslim world. Most of these institutions and ideals 
are now being discredited in the Western world itself. It has to be realized 
that originality and creativity are the product of inward search for growth 
and development. It is further necessary to experience sociologically the 

truth of Islamic values in a living еы Without such a base nothing 
revolutionary can come about. 

П 


Analysing the Muslim situation the author observes, “within the 
Muslim scholarly and intellectual circles, there are two divergent views 
about the movements and events sweeping through the Muslim world. 
The first interpretation holds that Islamic revivalism, re-assertion, re- 
vitalization, renewal, fundamentalism, neo-fundamentalism, re-awaken- 
ing and resurgence are largely a creation of people like Kraft, modern- 
day devotees of such medieval bigots as Dante who portrayed Muslims 
as apostate, violent, lecherous economic exploiters, and Jenson, succes- 
sor to 18th and 19th centuries European imperial travellers such as 
Grovanni Finati, J.L. Burckhardt, Bayard Taylor and Richard Burton who 
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visited the holy city disguised as Muslims and returned to paint fantastic 
pictures of the Muslim infidels in their savage existence. It is in fact a 
reaction to the loss of empire, to the cause of the Western economic and 
political crisis. 


The other interpretation is based on the Prophet Muhammad’s 
saying: “There will come in every century a reformer who shall revive my 
faith in my people.” The author feels that “the political dynamism and 
unceasing perseverance of the traditional leadership combined with the 
unreservedly marked support they have received has to be admired. It is 
something unique in recent Muslim history and gives this epoch an 
unparalleled dimension.” During the last 100 years Muslim ѕосіепеѕ 
having experienced a set back vis-a-vis the Western powers have had the 
experience of re-discovering their own self through varied movements 
and ideas that ideologues or reformers in the Muslim world have been 
working out to break down some form or other of Western domination. 


There is clear evidence that there has been no time in the Muslim 
people’s history when they did not fight against foreign domination or 
internal despotism. There have been continuous struggles throughout the 
Muslim world and in my view this is sufficient evidence to show that 
Muslims, in spite of their set-back against the dominant West, have always 
shown signs of life and fought militarily superior powers to win or retain 
their independence. Even in movements like that of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan that can largely be interpreted as reconciliation, the objective has 
remained clearly that of re-construction and resurgence. They have made 
experiments as in Turkey or Iran with Westernisation, but soon they came 
to realize its inherent danger and discarded it as taqlid or imitation. The 
author has rightly observed. "It is difficult to perceive that there can be 
an Islamic resurgence without an intellectual base, a solid foundation of 
contemporary ideas and analysis, a futuristic synthesis of epistemology 
and philosophy that is derived from the primary sources of Islam.” He 
adds: “it has to be a planned, systematic and coherent endeavour of 
thought and action that leads to real, critical, and intellectual power and 
indigenous scientific technological and economic capabilities.” On prin- 
ciple no one will disagree with this assertion, but the metaphysics of this 
methodology, which is the basic theme of this book, will need some 
discussion. The fact remains that /jfihad and Jjma‘ the two most fun- 
damental concepts for a vitally healthy Islamic society have been the most 
neglected institutions in modem Muslim history. Muslims only very 
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recently have come to accept Jjtihad and ljmá' as valid and relevant 
processes for the development of Muslim societies. Very little work 
however has been done in this field. 


For the purpose of bringing about the desired planned change, the 
author discusses it under the rubric “Reconstructing the Muslim Civiliza- 
tion.” In the same strain he discusses re-discovering of epistemology of 
Islam and elaborates the role of Shari'ah as a problem-solving methodol- 
ogy. Having laid down these principles the author assesses the Islamic 
state and its problems in the post-industrial era. In Chapter VII he 
discusses Islamic science and the value of its heritage for the development 
of technology with “а Muslim face.” 


We wish to discuss all these chapters together. This, more or less, 
forms an important thesis that he develops for his conclusions and 
suggestions. The author’s basic problem as we see it is that even writers 
like Mawlana Abu’l A'là Mawdudi and Sayyid Qutb “find no space for 
discussing epistemology and science, technology and environment, or- 
ganisation and development, all burning, indeed, pressing issues for 
contemporary Muslim societies as well as the dominant West.” However 
he takes notice of the works of Sayyid Muhamad Bazir Al-Sadu and 
Shaykh Murtada Mutahhari, who with the background of their traditional 
scholarship, have applied their mind to “contemporary socio-political 
realities.” He also discusses Ali Shariati's multi-disciplinary base for an 
Islamic world-view, and the views of Syed Muhammad Al-Naquib, Al- 
Апаз and Parvez Manzoor who have биш the ethical foundation of 
Shari'ah and used it for the analysis and development of Islamic theory 
of environment. The author concludes that "writers and intellectuals 
discuss Islam as a civilization; it has always been a historic civilization, 
never as a contemporary or a future civilization... moreover they have 
concentrated discussion on either the self-evident aspect of Islam such as 
ethics and beliefs or further increase the fossilization of an already 
stagnant body of jurisprudence, legal thought and scholastic philosophy." 
He concludes that, "unless we break this suffocating world, Muslim 
societies are doomed to a marginalised existence." He calls the present 
Muslim civilization “а rather truncated and limping civilization." He is 
of the opinion that essential "civilizational features, having been 
neglected for centuries, are dormant and are in urgent need of surgery." 
He likens Muslim societies to “a magnificent but old building on which 
time and years of over-sight have taken their toll.” The foundation, he 
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thinks, is very solid. He, therefore, proposes the reconstruction of Muslim 
civilization and in his view reconstruction is essentially “a process of 
elaborating a world view of Islam.” The author remarks that “the old 
differences between Shi'ahs and Sunnis, Wahhabis and Sufis... should be 
placed where they belong. While history should always be with us we 
should not live in it.” Indeed, he admits that “Muslim civilization is a 
historic continuum: it has existed in the past, it exists to-day, and it will 
exist in the future.” 


The term reconstruction has been generally used after Iqbal’s 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. Yqbal seems to have, at least 
to the reviewer’s mind, used this term on the basis of his general belief 
(which is shared by the author of the book under review) that Islam is an 
edifice which, having become old, requires reconstruction. On the one 
hand our author feels that the Islamic civilization is a historic continuity, 
embracing the past, present and the future, and on the other hand he 
believes that the structure having become old and out-of-date requires 
reconstruction. 


Let us take up first Iqbal’s idea of reconstruction. Iqbal is so dominat- 
ing a figure in the sub-continent that his ideas are more or less accepted 
uncritically. There can be no doubt that Iqbal is a great poet and an 
epoch-making thinker, but unfortunately most of his work, even his 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam to this day has not been 
critically studied. In this review article it is not possible to deal with Iqbal's 
reconstruction of Islamic thought beyond pointing out that his basic idea 
seems to have been derived from the following couplet of Rumi: 


Lb Fis 


[Every old edifice that you wish to rehabilitate. You have to destroy 
that edifice first.] 


There is an annotation to this couplet in Khalifa Abdul Hakim's book 
Fikr-i Iqbal on p. 379. Neither the concept of Ijtihad nor the concept of 
Tajdid implies reconstruction. The basic mistake is drawing an analogy 
between a structure and a civilization. Civilization is a growing, changing 
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organism. Its life-giving source is the culture, which has two integrated 
forces working along the continuum of time, thought and action. The 
Islamic concept of time is a multidimensional process of infinity. There- 
fore, not only is the analogy wrong, it is also a misinterpretation of the 
concept of /jtihad and Tajdid. In the social process there is all the time a 
shedding of the elements which have lost their relevance and a replace- 
ment of these with new and vital elements. This dynamism has been 
legitimised through the institutions of Zjtihād and Ijma‘. If for any historic 
reason this process gets obstructed or slows down, the inner strength of 
Islam emerges and brings about Tajdid to speed up this process of change. 
This is an unending process. The term reconstruction, therefore, if noth- 
ing else, distorts the very essence of change and continuity. Even 
reconstruction of a building according to Islamic principles, cannot but 
be a continuity of Islamic architectural values in new forms and moulds. 


Iqbal's book Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam is by no 
means a "reconstruction." It does not give any plans, ideas or suggestions 
for reconstruction. It is an effort to establish the validity of Islam through 
scientific and philosophic tests. While doing this Iqbal has reasserted 
many Islamic values. The title of the book in this sense is misleading. 

IH 


The author has presented (p.68) two concentric circles as illustrative 
of the major manifestations of the Islamic world-view: epistemology and 
the Shari'ah or law. On page 70 he has given the Islamic key concepts that 
influence social, economic, political, scientific and technological struc- 
tures. The conceptual understanding of the Shari‘ah values is most essen- 
tial for solving the contemporary problems. If we look into the history of 
Islamic jurisprudence and at the entire edifice of the Shari'ah it will 
become evident that our jurists responded at a conceptual level whenever 
they were confronted with a new challenge. Even the Spanish jurist 
Shatibi developed the concept of /stis/ah after a deep analysis of the facts 
of the social situation before him. He fitted the concept into the Islamic 
value system. Thus /jtihad is allowed only in response to an existing 
challenge. Projecting a possible challenge is considered speculative and 
ljrihad on the basis of speculation is prohibited. This implies that mean- 
ingful [jtihad is possible only in a realistic situation and that social change 
is always likely to escape speculative projections. The author seems to 
agree with this when he says, “when people think about common 
problems or speculate about social and political concerns, the material 
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they use are ideas, mental images, or representations of what they per- 
ceive may (or may not) exist in the world around us. Their perceptions 
and hence their ideas and mental images are shaped by epistemology.” 
A clearer statement occurs at the end of the chapter: “the process of 
reconstructing Muslim civilization is something which is not learnt: It is 
discovered and practised as the fruit of continual transformation, while 
systematically working towards finer and finer syntheses. This process is 
rather like giving form to the act of living itself; breathing epistemological 
consciousness into every act of life which is itself part of a larger effort of 
converting facts into values, actions into purposes, hopes and plans into 
consummation and civilizations, so eventually the Ummah itself becomes 
a living, dynamic thriving civilization” (p.79). A process of dynamic 
change as well as permanence is inherent in Islam. Hence when we speak 
in terms of reconstruction we under-estimate Islam’s in-built capacity for 
dynamic growth and progress. If in a history spread over centuries, there 
are occasional deviations, or infiltration of alien values it does not imply 
the need of a “reconstruction.” 


The author prefaces Part П with a discussion on rediscovering the 
epistemology of Islam. On page 99 he gives a graphic delineation of the 
process involved in Islamisation of knowledge. At stage 5 he puts “estab- 
lishing relevance of Islam to disciplines.” By disciplines he means 
branches of modern knowledge. At stage 10 he analyses and synthesises 
the Ummah’ s problems and the problems of humankind in the light of 
the modem disciplines as well as the Islamic legacy. At stage 11 he 
proposes to recast the text-books on these disciplines. At stage 12 he is 
ready to disseminate Islamised knowledge. 


In the reviewer’s understanding the term Islamisation which has 
become current is being used to convey the idea of the conversion of alien 
knowledge and institutions to fit into Islamic thought and life. The Islamic 
concept of knowledge rejects compartmentalization of knowledge as well 
as its alienation from values. Division of knowledge is permissible in 
Islam only for delimiting fields of study and it does not bar any scientific 
study of any aspect of knowledge. The general trend of Islamisation is to 
convert the alien ideas and bring them into the Islamic fold as Islamised 
knowledge. This attempt is futile. The process of introducing new ideas 
and institutions into the Islamic realm is as old as Islam itself. The Qur'an 
has many non-Arabic words used appropriately to convey Islamic values 
and ideas. Over the long history of Islam, alien ideas and institutions have 
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come into Islam only after having passed the test of an Islamic critique. 
Whenever there was an onslaught of foreign idea, a critical evaluation 
followed immediately. This critical act was exactly what Imam Ghazali 
performed. In modern times, undoubtedly, the industrial and technologi- 
cal expansion of the West has overshadowed Islamic culture. This has 
been coincidental with the political and economic domination of the 
West. But it would be a wrong interpretation of Islamic history to say that 
there was no Muslim reaction. In fact Muslims not only resisted this 
domination but fought it with fortitude and vigour, and within a short 
period of about 150 years pushed back the forces of political and 
economic domination to their borders. The upsurge that is on in the 
Muslim world is an attempt on the part of the Muslims to rediscover their 
self, to fill up the vacuum of the period of alien domination and to link 
up with their own history to restore its continuity. In this process, the 
nostalgia for past glory and the dislike for the West, ignoring the positive 
and creative aspects of its culture, seem to be harmful factors. 


The author’s effort to find a methodological base that can enable 
Muslims to meet the modern challenges is laudable. He proposes to 
evolve a system from the experience of history. But a system should 
provide an inbuilt dynamism if it is to retain the Islamic spirit. Sys- 
tematisation as understood today 1s against the dynamic spirit of Islam. It 
may therefore be worthwhile to take cognizance of the fact that both 
system and method have their limitations. 


IV 


The concept of development has its own chequered history. The 
Industrial Revolution brought about basic economic changes. The 
socialist concept of planning and of the methodology of economic 
management has influenced the entire world in greater or less measure. 
Development as a methodology of progress was adopted by all only to be 
realised recently that it has its limitations. It is not without its adverse 
effects on ecology. This realization in the West has given rise to changes 
in the principles and methodology of planning. There is also a strong 
movement afoot for change in the economic order. Muslim countries are 
fortunate in having preserved their resources and energies and in not 
having joined industrialization and its consequences as faced by the West. 
In the post-war period, Muslim countries have in some measure dabbled 
in industrialization. Nonetheless, the awareness has come, not too late, 
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that the Western model will not bring about the desired development of 
man and resources as envisaged by Islam. 


Can there be an Islamic pattern of economic development? Develop- 
ment, it has now been accepted, cannot be divorced from considerations 
of ecology and values. But the methodology to achieve this end has not 
been fully worked out, mainly because it demands a concept of man that 
rises above considerations of language, race and region. It is on this count 
that Islamic thought is of great relevance. The operative field for this 
concept of development should indeed be the Muslim countries but it 
need not be confined to them and it should be placed on well thought out 
and scientifically planned foundations. 


The author at several places states that Islamic economics has come 
of age and has dealt with this point in his book elaborately. He has taken 
into account the work of eminent scholars in the field. The reviewer 
having studied the works sympathetically feels strongly that it has still a 
long way to go. First of all, the discipline of econornics itself is а product 
of the post-industrial imperial system. Its development from political 
economy to economics and econometrics has been influenced by political 
policies and demands of national and imperial markets. The Marxist idea 
of surplus value has only partially acknowledged man's worth but even 
that is facing a new challenge with the introduction of robotics in produc- 
tion economy. Islam, on the other hand, envisages man primarily and 
basically as a human being with ethical restraints. The second important 
Islamic requisite is a society that allows ethical man as a creative force to 
operate in the larger interest of human social development. Scholarly 
efforts have mostly been directed towards micro level problems. The 
most important principle in production, distribution and use of goods is 
righteousness and non-accumulation of wealth and its equitable distribu- 
tion. Production in а social system has yet to be worked out fully and 
scientifically. It cannot be ignored that throughout Islamic history, there 
have been savants and thinkers who have formulated economic concepts 
but no scholar has made any concrete effort to weave them into theory 
or method. Now is the time to take up the challenge and work out an 
economic order with man and human society as its pivot. The author has 
admirably covered many important works on various aspects of Islam and 
has given an up-to-date bibliography. 
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The author asserts that the unrest that is found throughout the Muslim 
world is not an upsurge. He asserts that the future is controllable and we 
cannot afford to drift. He pleads that man is the master of his own destiny. 


The author has not dealt with the concept of history in Islam. He has 
occasionally referred to the social ideas of Ibn Khaldun and sought 
support from them. The reviewer feels that gaining an insight into futurol- 
ogy without understanding the concept of time and history is not possible. 
Historic forces are at play at all times but we have not yet broken the 
vicious circle of causality. Islam for the first time developed a concept of 
time and history which operates in all dimensions creatively and releases 
human agencies from the clutches of causality. It is the creative role of 
man that unfolds itself in the form of history. This creative role is not 
possible without inspiration. In the Prophetic Traditions of Islam, Mi‘raj 
is a source of inspiration and this is possible only when man is one with 
God. In these moments man is emancipated from the clutches of history. 
Social order must be conducive to receiving inspiration and actualising it 
in social dimensions. An emancipated man in an emancipated society can 
operate creatively and freely. Islamic economics is a mechanical process 
for actualising these values in a social order in which the human per- 
sonality and society can flourish freely. 


It is unfortunate that people have not thought deeply enough about 
the importance of Ummah . Ummah is more basic than state or govem- 
ment. It is evident from the study of Islamic history and the various 
movements that have emerged lately that excepting Prophet Muhammad, 
none made an effort for the development of the Ummah. Many move- 
ments, some with sound economic ideas, operated on sectarian basis and 
their efforts were directed mostly towards state and government Political 
power appears to be more attractive than service to the Ummah. Our 
future remains tied up with the development of the Ummah in all its 
dimensions. 

Lastly, it seems necessary to point out that some of the Qur’anic 
concepts used for the development of an Islamic paradigm missed certain 
subtle differences. For example, the concept of Tazkiyah implies an 
inward process of purification, be it individual or collective. On the other 
hand, the concept of Taqwa is wider and implies a force of command both 
in individual and collective lives. However, the author has not given 
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importance to this concept. A critical analysis of all the Qur’anic concepts 
that have been used to develop Islamic epistemology requires a closer 
evaluation to differentiate those that help inwardness and those that 
guide collective life and activity. Planning for the future as suggested by 
the author is worthwhile only if we do not become a prisoner of the tools 
of social research. The findings of social research have a utility and can 
serve as an aid provided the leadership inspired by Qur’anic values has a 
will to achieve its aim. 
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BOOK REVIEW 
ANONYMOUS 


VOYAGE 


DANS LES DELTAS DU GANGE 


ET DE L'IRRADUADDY 1521 


Ed. Bouchon, Geneviene and Luis Filipe Thomas 


Foundation Calouste Gulbenkian 


Centre Cultural Portugais, Paris, 1988; 473 PP. 


THE core of the book is in Portuguese of 
the early sixteenth century. It is rendered 
into French and that has posed to the com- 
pilers of the book a dilemma in stylistics of 
translation which has rendered the French 
of this portion of the book a trifle quaint. 


I shall content myself with a beef 
description of the book- in a rather for- 
lom hope that there may be readers, how- 
soever few, whose curiosity may be 
aroused. 


Pages 215-266 provide the Text of La 
Lembrancas available in Sao Vicente Col- 
lection. vol. хі, fol. 47-88, Torre de Tombo, 
Lisbon, pages 267-307 with из translation 
in French, and pages 308-349, the transla- 
tion in English. 


This core of the book has fnttened into 
nearly 500 pages of the book with the help 
of six chapters, contributions by the editors 
and in annexure eight maps with long 
descriptions. It describes a journey in the 
` deltas of the Ganga and Irrawady in 1521, 
undertaken by the narrator. He has chosen 
anonymity although his fellow travellers, 
socially better placed than him, are named: 
Antonio de Brito and Diogo Pareira. 


Chapter 1 deals with the Bay of Bengal 
in the Portuguese policy towards India 


(1498-1520) and, Interalia, provides a good 
introduction to the earliest phase of Por- 
tuguese penetration into Indin, official as 
well as individual. 


Chapter 2 deals with the missions sent 
out by the Portuguese Government of the 
day and their scope of activity. 


Chapter 3 may be found more interest- 
ing by an Indian reader as it gives a descrip- 
tion of Bengal in the beginning of tbe 16th 
century. The sub-chapters are; historical 
background; Nusrat Shah: central power 
and local powers; Gaur: the town and the 
royal fortification; aspects of economic 
and social life; and the problems of histon- 
cal geography of the Gangetic Delta. 

Chapter 4 deals with the text and 
provides its French and English transla- 
tions. 

Chapter 5 comprises annexed docu- 
ments which are letters of contemporaries 
and, interestingly, a report of а Castillian 
Spy. 


Chapter 6, titled Excursus, deals with 


text and, by way of conclusion, tries to deal 
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with the sociology of the ruling classes of 
the expansion, and of the rebels. 


The book has genealogical tables. 
maps and illustrations, a glossary, and an 
extensive bibliography which will be the 
delight of any scholar. 


A book of such scholarship, so much 
mass and so well documented will undoub- 
tedly prove a mine of information to the 
scholar who may want to read it, as they 
say, from cover to cover. 


A.D. BHOGLE 
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THE COSMIC ROLE ОЕ MAN 
IN THE DOCTRINE OF AL-INSAN AL-KAMIL 


NIKKH SINGH 


I, image of the Godhead... 
(514) 
But a new impulse wakes in me, 
1 hasten forth to drink her everlasting light 
With day in front of me and at my back the night 
With waves down under me and over me the sky. 
(1085-88) 


I begin my discussion of the cosmic role of man in terms of the Sufi doctrine 
of al-Insdn al-Kámil with the above lines from Goethe’s Faust. These words 
spoken by the German poet’s hero echo two concerns of this basically Muslim 
doctrine which is the theme of my essay, i.e. 1) as al-/nsdn al-Kamil, man is 
the mirror in which the Divine Names and Qualities are fully reflected (Faust 
in the lines quoted claims he is created in the very image of God); 2) through 
al-Insan al-Kümil the purpose of creation itself is fulfilled (Faust imagines, 
rather yearns, to participate in the first moment of creation). Notwithstanding 
the ambiguity and utter impossibility of identifying the religious strands of 
Goethe’s romanuc hero, his understanding of man transcends his conditioned 
state and seems to coincide with the cosmic Sufi vision. I see, in this, the cross- 
cultural validity of man's cosmic role as epitomized in al-Insàn al-Kamil. 


Al-Insanal-Kamil has been translated by Titus Burckhardt as the Universal 
or Perfect (al-KGmil) Man (al-Insán).! It is а Sufi term designating one who 
has realized all levels of Being; it also designates the permanent prototype of 
man. As a doctrine, al-Insán al-Kamil is as crucial as Wahdat al-Wujud 
(Transcendental Unity of Being). Professor Seyyed Hossein Nasr notes that 
Sufi teachings revolve around two fundamental doctrines of Wahdar al- 
Wujud and al-Insàn al-Kamil.'* The dominance of the doctrine of al-Insan al- 
Kamil has led scholars such as Anawati and Gardet to call it “the privileged 
myth of Sufism.” It must at the outset be stated that that doctrine is very 
important in Sufism. Burckhardt cautions ys that Sufi doctrine is not a 
philosophy which is to say “a merely human mode of thought.’ Professor 
Nasr also says that doctrine should not be mistaken for philosophy: the 
doctrine connected with Tariqah is not philosophy in the sense that it does not 
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seek to encompass reality in a rationalistic system.* Thus doctrine in the Sufi 
perspective is not the homogenous development of a mental point of view; 
rather, it is an intellectual vision of Truth, a vision of the anatomy of the 
universe and man’s situation in it. Doctrine is the alpha and omega of the Sufi 
path: “It comes at the beginning as a knowledge that is ‘theoretical’ and at the 
end as one that is realized and lived.” 


This essay attempts to comprehend the role of the Cosmic Man in the 
doctrine of al-Insan al-Kdmil as presented by Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi in his 
very first chapter of Fusus al-Hikam or Bezels of Wisdom entitled “The 
Wisdom of Divinity in the Word of Adam.” It will also be necessary to have 
an overall view of the development of the doctrine through major Sufi texts. 


Although the reality of a/-/nsan al-Kdmil existed in the Islamic tradition 
from the beginning, it was formulated as a doctrine for the first time with its 
present vocabulary by Ibn ‘Arabi (560/1165 - 638/1240). The inner truth of 
Sufism revealed in the sayings and writings of great masters such as Dhu '1- 
Nun, al-Muhàsibi, Hallàj, Abu Nasr al-Sarraj, Hujwiri, received definite form 
and terminology from al-Shaykh al-Akbar (Doctor Maximus) — the title 
frequently applied to Ibn ‘Arabi. The doctrine of al-Insán al-Kamil is 
especially credited to him. Professor Nasr has recounted three aspects of Ibn 
“Arabi’s Universal or Perfect Man, namely, the cosmological or cosmogonical, 
prophetic and initiatic. The theme of the present study falls within the 
definition of what Professor Nasr describes as the cosmological or cosmogonical 
aspect. This will be our primary focus, though it will also be relevant to take 
note of the other two aspects in order to obtain a fuller understanding of the 
doctrine. Following Professor Nasr's exposition, the Universal or Perfect 
Man for Ibn 'Arabr is, from the prophetic perspective, the Word, the Eternal 
Act of God, of which each particular dimension is identified with one of the 
prophets. Ibn *Arabr's Fusus al-Hikam is a treatise on the nature of the 
Godhead as revealed through Prophecy. Each of its twenty-seven chapters is 
dedicated to а prophet who reveals to the world an aspect of the Divine 
Wisdom whose embodiment he is in his inner reality. In this revelatory and 
prophetic aspect, the Universal Man is the Reality of Muhammad (al-Haqiqat 
ai-Muhammadiyüh). It is realized and embodied perfectly in the Prophet. 


From the initiatic standpoint, the Universal Man is the model of the 
spiritual life for he is the person who has fulfilled all the possibilities, all the 
states of Being inherent in the human state. The Universal Man thus signifies, 
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in the first instance, all the prophets, especially the Prophet Muhammad, and 
secondly, the great saints, especially the “poles” (Qutb) of each age whose 
outer reality is that of other men but whose inner reality includes all the 
possibilities inherent in the Universe. 


Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of a{-Insûn al-Kamil was brought to wider notice 
through two other texts — Sa'd al-Din Mahmiid Shabistari's Gulshan-i Raz 
and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili's a/-Insàn al-Kamil. 


The Gulshan-i Кат, "Rose Garden of Mystery" is Shabistari's reply in 
elegant Persian verse to eighteen questions posed to him by a Sufi friend. It 
was composed in 1311 с.к. 

Question IV: 


Of what sort is this traveller, who is this wayfarer? 
Of whom shall I say that he is the perfect man? 


and Answer IV: 


Again you ask 'Who is the traveller on the road?' 

It is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 

He is a traveller who passes on with haste, 

And becomes pure from self as fire from smoke. 

Know his journey is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
To the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect. 

He travels back his first journey, stage after stage, 

Till he attains the grade of the perfect man. 

...He is a perfect man who in all perfection 

Does the work of a slave in spite of his lordliness." 


According to Shabistari, the Perfect Man is one who goes through a dual 
experience of descension and ascension — down into the world of phenomenon, 
then upward to the light and Divine Unity. But the Perfect Man must not pause 
in this ecstatic union, which is above all laws. Notwithstanding this exaltation, 
he must journey down again to the world of phenomenon, in and along with 
God, and in this downward journey he must conform to outward laws and 
creeds. "His sanctification must bring forth the outward fruit of good works.” 
Through Muhammad Lahiji's commentary, Gulshan-i Raz was introduced to 
the Sufi orders, and the doctrine of a/-Insán al-Kamil became the central tenet 
for them. For the Ni'mat-Allahi dervishes in Iran the book served as a 
traditional manual. Inspired by it, Muhammad Iqbal composed in 1927 عله‎ 
his Gulshan-i Raz-i Jadid, "The New Rose Garden of Mystery.” In this poem, 
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he follows Shabistari’s notions and offers his own solutions to the questions 
of the Perfect Man.’ 


The author of al-Insdn al-Ka@mil fi Ma ‘rifati’ l-Awakhir wa ' l-Awa' il [The 
Man Perfect in Knowledge of the Last and First Things], ‘Abd al-Karim Jil 
(1365-1417?) belonged to the Qadirite order of dervish. Central to Jili's 
mystical philosoghyis the doctrine of the Universal Man, a-insan al-Kamil, 
who ав a microcosm:of a higher order reflects the powers of sature as well as 
the powers of the Divine. Tus Burckhardt in his introduction ‘to his French 
translation of al-Insaea]-KàámB, comments that, compared to Ibn “Arabi, 4 
asateacheris more systematicbecamseshe dialectic elementin his presentation 
is stylistically less figurauwe and concentrated than that in al-Shaykh al- 
Akbar. But ЛЇЇ was deeply influenced by him, and his text al-Insan al-Kamil 
basically retains all three of Ibn ‘Arabi’s perspectives on ће Universal Man. 
According to Professor R.A. Nicholson, Ibn ‘Arabi’s “influence is manifest 
in every page that ЛЇЇ wrote."!! 


On the spiritual side Universal Man, according to Jil, unites himself with 
God. The union with God is simultaneously cognitive and experiential — 
knowledge and Being. The aspect which reflects itself in the spirit of the 
person who aspires to the union is the idea, the doctrine, the cognitive goal. 
‘Being’ reflects itself in a qualitative attitude of the spirit, in its experience of 
interior beauty. The interior beauty — simplicity, harmony and equilibrium 
— is itself the fruit of Divine attachment. But the spiritual union is such (and 
ЛЇЇ reiterates it several times in the course of his text) that, though man loses 
himself in God, he can never be absolutely identified with God Himself. For, 
“Dieu est tout et en meme temps au-dessus de tout" meaning that God is 
everything and yet, at the same time, above everything and everyone. The 
Universal Man is a reality (haqq); he is not the Reality (al-Haqq). 


In his cosmological form the Universal Man represents on earth the most 
perfect image of God. His macrocosmic form consists of the multitude of 
knowing subjects, i.e. innumerable visions coordinate themselves according 
to a single logical continuity which constitutes the world. Jili's raison @ etre 
is the Qur’anic verse LXVII:2: 


Thou seest not in the creation 
of the All-merciful and imperfection. 
Return thy gaze; seest thou any fissure? 
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and XV:15 and XLY1:2: 


We have not created the heavens and the earth, 
and what between them is, save with the truth. 


Thus it is not on the basis of an anthropomorphic conception of the universe 
that the Universal or Perfect Man bears the title of al-Insan al-Kdmil; rather, 
as the one in whom every being and the multiple worlds are united as a single 
tissue of reality. The Universal Man is a cosmological being in whom the 
reality of God’s creation, its perfection and harmonious continuity, find their 
absolute synthesis. 


From the revelatory point of view, the Universal Man as the qualitative 
synthesis of things is also the universal mediator who manifests himself most 
directly in the person of Prophet Muhammad. 


It seems to me that in his revelatory state the Universal Man for Jili is the 
juncture where the ontological descent from the Absolute and the mystical 
ascent to It come together. In Jis metaphysical framework, the Pure 
Essence, devoid of all qualities and relations, is ће "dark mist" (а/- Ата’). 
It develops consciousness by passing through three stages of manifestation: 
Oneness (ahadiyah), He-ness (huwryah) and I-ness (алѓуаћ). In the first stage, 
there is an absence of all qualities and relations, yet it is called one. The 
‘Oneness’ marking one step away from the absoluteness becomes the first 
approach of the Essence to manifestation. The second stage — Auwiyah — 
signifies the inward unity (a/-ahadiyat al-batinah) in which the attributes of 
Pure Essence disappear. The third stage, aniyah, is the obverse side of 
huwiyah, in which the latter is externally revealed. Anfyah is hence the unity 
manifesting itself in existence. Through this process of descent sheer Essence, 
from a sphere beyond even the barest unity, gradually clothes itself with 
manifold names and qualities and assumes a physical form in the infinite 
variety of the universe. The quintessence of existence is the Universal or 
Perfect Man: the Prophet Muhammad. 


But the Universal Man is the one who has gone through the process of 
ascension. The Absolute Essence having completely and perfectly realized 
itself in the Insan al-Kámil returns into itself through the medium of human 
nature. Corresponding to the three stages traversed by the Essence in Its 
descent to ‘formal’ existence, i.e. Oneness, He-ness and I-ness, ЛИ distinguishes 
three phases of mystical revelation (tajalli). Таја is the self-manifestation 
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of God in His essence, attributes and names, signifying that the hidden before 
is now clearly seen, like the beauty of a bride when she unveils. 


In the first stage, the Illumination of the Names, the Universal Man 
receives the mystery that is conveyed by each of the names of God and himself 
becomes one with the name. 


In the second stage, he steps into the sphere of Qualities. The Divine 
Qualities are classified by Jili into four groups: 1) those relating themselves 
exclusively to the Essence (DAdr), for example unity, eternity, singularity, 
absoluteness, independence, 2) qualities of beauty (атаб), 3) qualities of 
majesty (jalal)"? and attributes of infinity/perfection (al-kamal).? The Universal 
Man reflects all these Divine Qualities, even the essential ones such as unity. 


In the third and final stage, the Perfect Man receives the Illumination of the 
Essence. Here the Perfect Man becomes absolutely Perfect: “His eye becomes 
the eye of God, his word the word of God, and his life the life of God,” says 
Muhammad Iqbal.!^ Every quality disappears and the absolute returns to the 
Absolute. In the Universal Man, God and man become one [while the 
transcendent remains transcendent]; the descent and the ascent become the 
same [while Rabb remains the Rabb, and ‘abd the ‘abd ]. In the 60th chapter 
of al-Insan al-Kamil, which according to the author is the most significant 
chapter of his book and “їп fact, the entire book from the beginning to the end 
finds its exposition herein." Jili writes: 


Then he (the Universal Man) confronts the Divine Auwiyah with his 
huwtyah, the Divine aniyah with his aniyah and the Divine dhàt with his 
dhat — he is the whole against the whole, the universal against the 
universal, the particular against the particular... 


This overall view of the doctrine of al-Insan al-Kümil, briefly presented 
though it is, indicates how integral it is to Sufi theosophy. We have also 
noticed the major texts in which the doctrine was initially formulated, 
expounded and poetized. For our analysis of the cosmic role of the Universal 
Man, we can now focus upon Ibn ‘Arabi’s chapter on “The Wisdom of 
Divinity in the Word of Adam” which is the beginning of his Fusus al-Hikam. 
JT's al-Insan al-Kamil and Shabistari’s Gulshan-i Raz (though chronologically 
the latter should come first) and, of course, the remaining twenty-six chapters 
of Fusus al-Hikam will be the other relevant material in elucidating the 
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extremely profound and abstruse formulation of al-Insan al-Kamil by Ibn 
‘Arabi. For Ibn ‘Arabi, the role of the cosmic man is epitomized in the 
‘person’ of Adam. Adam as a cosmic entity is the Jmago Dei, the most perfect 
of all the beings. He is a microcosm, exemplifying in himself all the elements 
that are manifested in the world. The very first chapter of the Fusus is devoted 
to the presentation of Adam as the nexus between God and the cosmos. Here 
we discern Adam in a threefold role. First, he is the object of divine reflection 
and therefore the very instrument for the creation of the world. Secondly, he 
is the seal, the guarantee for its preservation and continuation, and thirdly, he 
has an eschatological role in as much as he either ‘is’ or ‘will be’ the eternal 
regent of God in the Final Abode. Our study of the cosmic man in the context 
of the doctrine of al-Jnsan al-Kamil will proceed along this triangular 
interpretation of Adam's metaphysical function. 


Ibn ‘Arabi’s formulation with regard to the creation of the world is 
grounded in the sacred prophetic tradition: 


“T was a hidden treasure and longed to be known.” 


The first chapter of Ibn ‘Arabi’s celebrated book, The Bezels of Wisdom 
(Fusus al-Hikam) which has often been described as his magnum opus, opens 
with: 


The Reality wanted to see the essences of His Most Beautiful Names or, 
to put it another way, to see His own Essence, in an all-inclusive object 
encompassing the whole divine Command, which, qualified by existence, 
would reveal to Him His own mystery. For the seeing of a thing, itself 
by itself, is not the same as its seeing itself in another, as it were ina 
mirror.!$ 
Or in Izutsu's translation, 

When the Absolute God, by virtue of His Beautiful Names that exceed 
enumeration, wished to see the (latent) essences of the Names — or if 
you like, say His inner essence itself — as (actualized) in a "comprehensive 
being" which, because of its being qualified by "existence" contains in 
itself the whole universe, and (wished) to make manifest to Himself His 
own secret." 


In this chapter, entitled "The Wisdom of Divinity in the Word of Adam," the 
divine wisdom is expressed or setin the form or word of Adam — Adam being 
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a divine vehicle of a specific Wisdom. In this context, the Word is equivalent 
to the bezel in the main title. At the outset, then, is the Divine Wish (mash? ah) 
for the creation of the cosmos. In al-Futuhat al-Makkiyah Ibn ‘Arabi 
describes the precreative state of the Reality as one of anxiety or distress. A 
primordial labour presses forth for birth and manifestation. But from the 
second version, i.e. Izutsu's translation of the passage quoted above, it is even 
clearer than from the first, іе. R.WJ. Austin’s, that the original urge to 
overflow, to pour into patent existence the latent realities within did not issue 
from Reality Itself, rather, “by virtue of His Beautiful Names." The opening 
line has indeed introduced us to Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical vision: Reality 
(Haqq) in Its Absoluteness transcends all qualifications ard relations; It is 
something unknown and unknowable, forever a mystery, the Mystery of 
mysteries. In Itself, Reality of the Absolute God, then, is ankar al-nakirat, i.e. 
the most indeterminate of all indeterminates. As such, It does not require by 
Itself and for Itself any creative activity. It is fully self-sufficient (a/-Ghaniy). 
Beyond any polarity or relationship, It maintains an absolute independence 
(istighnd"). To this Reality or Absolute corresponds what Ibn ‘Arabi terms 
“The seeing of a thing, itself by itself,” for the Absolute needs nothing to 
reflect Itself — all is apparent to Itself instantaneously in its intrinsic and 
essential form. 


The Divine Names or Attributes, however, require the existence of the 
created world because they have relevance only in the context of the Divinity- 
Cosmos polarity. Only by the concrete existents are they actualized and their 
positive significance depends but on the created universe, On this plane there 
occurs within the Absolute an "opposition" of various ideas, which, when 
categorized, become the concrete things of the world. There is a descent of the 
Absolute to this stage for the Absolute is no longer absolutely self-sufficient: 
since the Attributes become real only when they are externalized, it becomes 
necessary for the Absolute to see Itselfin the “other.” To this stage corresponds 
the second type of vision differentiated by Ibn ‘Arabi, i.e. “seeing itself in 
another, as if it were in a mirror...” 


In his attempt to elucidate the Divine desire, Ibn ‘Arabi makes use of two 
expressions: one, “The Reality wanted to see the essence (а yar) of His Most 
Beautiful Names,” and two, “to see His own Essence ('ayn)." In Izutsu's 
interpretation, the first formula signifies the "holy emanation" while the 
second, the “most holy emanation.” But he goes on to say that the distinction 
does not make any material difference in this particular context because "the 
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holy emanation" necessarily presupposes the “most holy emanation” and the 
latter necessarily entails the former.'* What is of consequence is that God had 
the desire to see Himself as reflected in the mirror of the cosmos, that He 
wished to see Himself revealed in forms in which His own Attributes would 
become manifested concretely. Through the ontological wish God and the 
world are put in a relation of reciprocal need, iftiqar (literally requirement). 
The relation of iftiqür, according to al-Qashani, the most celebrated commentator 
on Ibn ‘Arabi’s texts, is reciprocal, for the world is in need of the Reality for 
its existence, while the Reality is in need of the world for its self-manifestation.P 


The second part of Ibn ‘Arabi’s statement provides an insight into the 
nature of the Universal Man. A two-fold criterion seems to be indicated. One, 
he is “an all-inclusive objectencompassing the whole [divine] command." Al- 
Insan al-Kamil, then, is the quintessential being who contains in himself the 
entire Divine Command. All aspects of creation find their synthesis in him. 
There is no one and nothing that is not microcosmically represented in him. 
Secondly, he is “qualified by existence” which is to say that he is not the 
absolute Existence itself. Possessing the attribute of a relative existence 
(wujüd idaffy), he is determined and delimited. We perceive that the distinction 
made by Hallaj between human nature (nasut) and the Divine (lahür) is 
retained by Ibn ‘Arabi, for although Adam, the archetype of humanity, is the 
“all-inclusive object” in and by whom God is made manifest, he remains 
intrinsically distinct from God. On the basis of his “qualifications by existence,” 
the ‘Comprehensive Being’ is unable to partake of the essential identity with 
the Divine. This distinction is maintained by later Sufis as well. For Jii, al- 
Insan al-Kamil, as we saw, is haqq but not al-Haqq, i.e. reality but not the 
Reality. 


Adam thus remains the unifying principle by means of which the opposite 
terms of Reality and appearance, God and cosmos are harmonized. This 
becomes clear as we reflect upon the subtle metaphor of the mirror which too 
has been evoked in the opening passage. It remains integral to Ibn *Arabi's 
exposition of the Adamic function because the mirror illustrates Adam as “the 
very principle of reflection" and the “spirit of the reflected form.” Perhaps it 
might be helpful to keep in mind — a point stressed by R.W J. Austin in his 
introductory remarks — that the mirror metaphysically expounded by Ibn 
‘Arabi is not the one that we in the 20th century are familiar with, i.e. the 
specially coated glass mirror; rather, it was the highly polished metal mirror 
of his own time which had to be kept polished in order to preserve its reflective 
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qualities. Moreover, the mirrors of Ibn ‘Arabi’s time required great skill by 
the craftsman to make a perfectly flat surface hence there being the continuous 
possibility of surface deterioration and distortion.” Ibn ‘Arabi views the 
cosmos as the imperfect mirror; man as the perfect mirror. 


The second passage of the chapter under study, thus begins: 


The Reality gave existence to the whole cosmos at first as an 
undifferentiated thing without anything of the spirit in it, so that it was 
like an unpolished mirror. 


First of all, then, the ontological Desire gave birth to the entire universe. For 
the creation of the cosmos, Ibn ‘Arabi relies upon a Qur'ànic verse: “So I 
breathed onto him of My spirit” (XV:29). The breathing (nafkh) or sighing 
(tanaffus) of God at once expresses and satisfies the Divine wish for the 
creation of the universe. This is the creative and existential exhalation, the 
Breath of the Merciful, Nafas al-Rahmán. God, who is Real, Self-sufficient, 
in an inexhaustible burst of Self-revelation, creates the world. The Cosmos is 
essentially unreal and completely dependent upon Him. So “the universe was 
like an unpolished mirror,” says Ibn ‘Arabi. By this he means that the Divine 
image reflected by the universe, the unpolished mirror, was blurry and 
imperfect. It was one vast entity, a loose conglomeration, without any spirit, 
without any distinctive or clearly marked features. As Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to 
say in the next paragraph, the universe in this particular context is called al- 
Insàn al-Kabir (The Big Man), i.c. macrocosm. Al-Qashani has been quoted 
by Izutsu to explain that the universe (the macrocosm) had been existent prior 
to man (the microcosm) because it is in the nature of each Name to require 
singly the actualization of its content, 1.6. an existence particularized by an 
Attribute. But since no Name has an essential unity comprising all the 
Attributes in itself, no single Name requires an existence which would unify 
all the Attributes together. Every single existent in the universe represents one 
particular attribute of God and only one. “Thus the universe has no property 
of being a comprehensive locus for manifesting all the aspects of existence in 
its unity.'?! 
And the third passage of the opening chapter of the Fusus begins with: 
Thus the divine Command required by its very nature the reflective 


characteristic of the mirror of the Cosmos, and Adam was the very 
principle of reflection for that mirror and the spirit of that form... 
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A parallelism with Adam’s central role in the Old Testament is here perceivable. 
While God beholds His creation of the universe as good, He beholds His 
creation of Adam as very good (Genesis I:31). Adam then receives authority 
from God to name the various species of the universe. Only through Adam 
does God’s creation reach its fulfilment in the Judaeo-Christian world view. 
Similarly, in Ibn ‘Arabi, Adam is crucial to the creative process: he is the 
principle of agency, transmission, indeed, he is “the very principle of 
reflection.” The universe created by God remains intrinsically vacuous in 
form until it acquires its ‘spirit’ with Adam. Man is perceived by the Islamic 
thinker as carrying out the process of the "polishing of the mirror" because the 
unpolished mirror of the universe becomes perfectly polished only through 
Adam, the archetype of humanity. Whereas formerly the universe gave out а 
blurry and loosely conglomerated image of God, Adam reflected a clear and 
distinct one. 


The metaphor of the mirror is the continuing leitmotif in Ibn ‘Arabi. 
Through it he presents both aspects of Adam’s creative function — physical 
and psychological. As for the former, Adam is the medium of sight through 
which the observing Subject beholds His own Cosmic reflection. Physically, 
then, he is the distinct reflection of God’s Cosmic image. In the 25th chapter 
of the Fusis al-Hikam, entitled “The Wisdom of Eminence in the Word of 
Moses,” Ibn ‘Arabi refers to the Prophet Muhammad’s words about Adam: 
“Surely, God created Adam in His Own image.” He further elaborates that 
Adam is an exemplar, synthesizing all the constituent elements of the 
Presence of Divinity: the Essence, the Attributes and the Actions. The 
expression “His Own image” stands for the Presence (i.e. the ontological 
plane of Divinity Itself). Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to say that “In this noble epitome, 
which is the Perfect Man, He created all the divine Names and realities, which 
issue forth from him into the macrocosm outside him. God made him a spirit 
for the Cosmos and subjected to him what is high and low, by virtue of the 
perfection of his form."? Al-Insan al-Kamil, who is symbolically represented 
by Adam, hence synthesizes in himself all the existents of the universe. The 
four elements, minerals, plants and animals are all gathered ‘clearly’ in Adam 
which is to say that they exist in him in their universality, as realities 
(hagd' iq). While the universe, the unpolished mirror, reflects them in their 
concrete individual forms, Adam, the "polished" mirror, reflects them in their 
essential reality which is but a unity. All the forms of the Divine Self- 
manifestation which are diffused and scattered all over the world of Being are 
seen by God — focused sharply — in the synthetic Adam. Unity of the 
Absolute is reflected in this perfectly polished stainless mirror. 
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But Adam is also the medium of reflection, reflection by which the Cosmic 
Other is restored to Itself. In the absolutely clear and flat mirror, the observing 
Subject sees His image perfectly reflected on its surface, in which the 
otherness of the mirror is effaced. The result is Self-consciousness of real 
unity. Reflection in this context is a non-physical seeing, a psychological 
phenomenon. 


As we observed, Adam was the requisite for the very ‘polishing’ of the 
unpolished universe. The state of the mirror of having been polished (jala’) 
has been rendered by Izutsu in the modern philosophic term as the 
“consciousness” of man.™ He analyzes that the universe lacks consciousness; 
as such, it does not constitute real unity (ahadiyah). In contrast, Man is the 
consciousness of the entire universe, thus establishing a true comprehensive 
unity. The cosmic significance of Man lies in his comprehensiveness (jam 'iyah, 
literally, gatheringness). Out of God's entire creation, heis the only being who 
shares in the Self-consciousness of the Reality. Unlike the rest of the 
creatures, Adam, the archetypal man, actualizes in himself the whole of the 
Divine Names in miniature. He reflects the original unity of Names as it is. 
The correspondence between human unity and Divine Unity is cognized 
through this perfectly polished mirror. According to al-Qashani: 


Man becomes in this way in intermediate stage (barzakh) comprising 
the properties both of necessity and possibility, as the Presence of 
Divinity comprises both the Essence and all the Names.” 


Thus through Adam, the stage of barzakh, God is able to reflect upon his own 
reflection. The metaphor of the mirror has so many nuances! No wonder, Ibn 
' Arabi is perceived as “the profoundest, but at the same time, the obscurest of 
the thinkers Islam has ever produced.” 


Secondly, we see Adam in the role of the perpetuator of the Cosmos. He 
is the Vice-Regent of God Almighty. In this context, it will be appropriate to 
quote this verse from the Qur’an: 


Thus He has made all thatis in the heavens and in earth subservient unto 
you... 


(XXII:65) 


This divine utterance is the basis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception of Adam's role. 
To quote him: 
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For the Reality, he is as the pupil is for the eye through which the act of 
seeing takes place. Thus he is called insán [meaning both man and 
pupil], forit is by him that the Reality looks on His creation and bestows 
the Mercy [of existence] on them. He is Man, the transient {in his form], 
the eternal [in his essence]; he is the perpetual, the everlasting, the [at 
once] discriminating and unifying Word. It is by his existence that the 
Cosmos subsists and he is in relation to the Cosmos as the seal is to the 
ring, the seal being that place whereon is engraved the token with which 
the king seals his treasure. So he is called the Vice-Regent, for by him 
God preserves His creation, as the seal preserves the king’s treasure. So 
long as the king’s seal is on it no one dares to open it except by his 
permission, the seal being [as it were] aregentin charge of the kingdom. 
Even so is the Cosmos preserved so long as the Perfect Man remains in 
ip" 


An exegesis of this highly condensed passage reveals to us the ontological 
status of al-Insan al-Kamil in the person of Adam, illustrating at the same time 
his duty as the preserver of the world. In this second role he has the designation 

of Vice-Regent. i 


But prior to enumerating Adam’s duties as Vice-Regent, Ton ‘Arabi 
explicates his bi-polarity: “Не is Man, the transient [in his form], the eternal 
[in his essence].” Man shares his transient form with the existing world and 
he shares his essence with Reality which makes him eternal. This transient- 
eternal bi-polarity is further explained by Ibn ‘Arabi from the point of view 
of the inward-outward polarity towards the close of the chapter. He says, 


You are now acquainted with the wisdom involved in the corporeal 
formation of Adam, his outer form, as you have become acquainted 
with the spiritual formation of Adam, his inner form, namely, that he is 
the Reality [as regards the latter] and that he is creature [as regards the 
former]. You have also learned to know his rank as the all-synthesizing 
[form] by which he merits the [divine] Regency.” 


The corporeality of Adam is his outward and transient formation. He thus 
remains God’s creature. But his inner essence constitutes his spiritual being 
via which he maintains his share of Reality. The outward-inner polarity has 
been considered from another perspective as well. This time Ibn ‘Arabi draws 
upon the Sacred Hadith: “I am his hearing and his sight” for his demarcation. 
The point made by Ibn ‘Arabi is that Man's inner self — “his hearing and his 
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sight" — is essentially Divine. But in his outward form, i.e. in his eyes and 
ears, he is composed of the Cosmic realities. God is not his eyes and ears; 
rather, “his hearing and his sight” Man, God’s Vice-Regent, remains a 
combination of outward and inner elements. 


Adam’s outward and inner polarity is derived from the Reality who, 
according to Ibn ‘Arabi, has described Himsel as being the Outer and the 
Inner (Manifest and Unmanifest). “He brought the Cosmos into being as 
constituting an unseen realm and a sensory realm, so that we might perceive 
the Inner through our unseen and the Outer through our sensory aspect,” 
writes Ibn ‘Arabi. In the final chapter of the Fusus, “The Wisdom of 
Singularity in the Word of Muhammad,” the outer-inner polarity is based on 
a reading of Qur’anic verses that, in paraphrase, say: 


...He shaped him, balanced him, and breathed of His spirit into him, 
[XV:29; XXXVIIL:72], which is His Breath, so that his outer aspect is 
creaturely, while his inner aspect is divine.” 


Other polarities which find their synthetic expression in Adamas the Insan 
al-Kamil include pleasure and wrath, fear and hope, beauty and majesty. The 
Qur'ünic verses (XXX VIIL75 or 71/72) are the core of Ibn Arabi's formulation. 
In an almost aphoristic manner, Ibn ‘Arabi says: 


He has also attributed of Himself pleasure and wrath, having created the 
Cosmos as [expressing] both fear and hope, fear of His wrath and hope 
for His pleasure. He has also described Himself as being possessed of 
beauty and majesty, having created us as combining awe [of His 
majesty] and intimacy, and so on with all His Attributes and Names. He 
has expressed this polarity of qualities [in the Qur'àn] as being His 
Hands devoted to the creation of the Perfect Man who integrates in 
himself all Cosmic realities and their individual [manifestations]. 


Adarn, thus, is the all-synthesizing ‘form’; he is the perfect image of God. 


With the exception of Adam, all beings fall into the either-or category of 
the inner-outward / eternal-transient / spiritual-material. While the angels are 
spiritual beings, the creatures of this world are material. Angels are the 
creative or recreative particularizations of divine power and remain in close 
proximity to the divine presence, but they do not partake of the physical and 
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formal actuality of the Cosmic creation. Their nature (fabi‘ah) is spiritual 
(ruhiyah). The nature of the creatures of the world, on the other hand, is totally 
material (badaniyah), and therefore they are unable to partake of the Divine 
Self-consciousness. But Manis both ruhiyah and badaniyah: he reflects both, 
represents both and is a synthesis (majmut‘) of the two forms. 


As tke synthesis, Adam, i.e. Man, comprises all the attributes of Being, 
ranging from the highest to the lowest. He is the perfect microcosm. He thus 
retains the highest status in the hierarchy of Being. It is only by virtue of his 
synthetic nature that he is God’s Vice-Regent and is superior to all other 
beings. This point has been reiterated by Ibn ‘Arabi several times with varying 
degrees of emphasis during the course of his chapter. As usual, Ibn ' Arabi 
quotes verses from the Qur’an. For instance: 


God unites the polarity of qualities only in Adam, to confer a distinction 

on him. Thus, He says to Satan, What prevents you from prostrating 

yourself to one whom I have created with my two hands?” 
[ХХХУШ:75] 


Satan, a ‘spiritual’ being, lacks the bi-polarity of Adam and is therefore 
inferior to the human archetype. Earlier too, Ibn' ‘Arabi mentioned the 
inferiority of the angels who do not grasp the meaning of the formation of 
God's Regent nor do they understand the essential servitude demanded by the 
Plane of Reality. Ibn ‘Arabi further contemplates that were Adam not 
manifest in the Cosmos in the image of Him whom he represents, he would 
not be the Regent. Moreover, were he not to compromise all thathis dependent 
charges require or were he unable to meet all their requirements, he would not 
be the Regent. “The Regency is fitting only for the Perfect Man,” concludes 
Ibn ‘Arabi.™ 


Regency is thus fitting only for al-Insán al-Kamil, the Perfect Man. We 
may now proceed to explore the functions of the Vice-Regent. First of all, we 
find that Ibn ‘Arabi evokes a new image — the pupil — for Adam. This only 
highlights the poetic genius of Ibn ‘Arabi. He is able to maintain a relationship 
between the earlier image of the mirror and the present one of the pupil, thus 

symbolizing the integration of the creative and sustaining functions in Adam. 
in the passage quoted at the opening of the'present discussion of Adam's 
second role, Man is said to be the pupil of God, His very organ of sight. Both 
mirror and pupil are but media for Reality to see His creation. The phenomena 
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of seeing, transparency and reflection are shared by both. The pupil, however, 
contains a further significance insofar as it connotes the power of protection. 
Whereas through the medium of the ‘mirror’ Reality was able to see Itself 
reflected in Perfect Unity, through the medium of the pupil, It is able to see 
and regulate the Cosmos. It is here that the import of the term 'al-insan' in the 
doctrine of al-Insán al-Kamil is fully recognized: al-insán in Arabic is both 
man and pupil, a synonymity which finds a telling expression in Ibn ‘Arabi. 


Through al-[nsán not only does Reality watch over His creation in this 
sustaining aspect, but also "bestows the Mercy (of existence) on them." 
Again, very subtly, has Ibn ‘Arabi related ‘Mercy’ with Adam's generative 
function. The basic Arabic root of ‘mercy’ (rahmah) is rahima which is the 
‘womb, the meaning of mercy being derivative. According to R.W.J. Austin, 
the term ‘mercy’ for Ibn ‘Arabi does not simply denote an attitude or feeling 
of compassion, as usually understood, “but rather the very principle of 
creation by which all created things exist and by which all the latent 
possibilities within the ‘divine mind’ are released into actuality, as objects of 
the divine perception and witness.’ Mercy, whose channel is Adam, operates 
in two directions: one, outwardly in creating the necessary object of the divine 
love, which Mercy is called rahman; two, inwardly, in reestablishing the 
original synthesis of the Reality, which is called raAim. 


The image especially applicable to Adam as the Vice-Regent and one in 
which his cosmic role as the sustainer finds its focus is that of the seal-ring. 
“Не is in relation to the Cosmos, as the sealis to the ring," says Ibn 'Arabi. By 
seal he means the place upon which is engraved the token with which the king 
seals his treasure. Ibn ‘Arabi continues to say that God has called the Perfect 
Mana" Vice-Regent" only because he acts as the guardian of His creatures just 
as the treasuries of the king аге guarded by a seal. The Cosmos, then, is the 
treasury of God and Man is seen as the seal that seals and protects the Cosmic 
treasury of God and on whom is stamped the signet of its Supreme Regent. 
Adam, as the Cosmic Man, is the receptive wax that bears the image of the all- 
embracing and supreme Name of God. Al-Insan al-Kamil is the custodian and 
curator (wakif) whom God has put in charge of the guardianship of His 
treasure, i.e. the Cosmos. Izutsu comments that this idea, which is the only 
right one concerning the position of Man in the Cosmic order, is according to 
Ibn ‘Arabi, an idea peculiar, to the “people of Muhammad.’™ 


God's Vice-Regent also carries out the function of enshrining His Names 
and exalting His transcendence. Ibn ‘Arabi says: 
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Adam enshrines divine Names the angels have no part in, nor are they 
able to glorify their Lord by them or by them to exalt His transcendence, 
as Adam does.” 


Two verses from the Qur'án — “God taught Adam all the Names” (11:31) and 
“There is nothing (in the world) but praises Him in adoration, but you do not 
understand their praise" (XVII:44) — are the inspiration for Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
passage quoted above. The former verse highlights Man's Cosmic role, it is 
Adam who reflects God's perfection or kamalat. “God taught Adam all the 
Names” or as Ibn ‘Arabi analyzes, Adam is the one who enshrines all the 
Divine Names. Whereas Adam, God’s Vice-Regent, represents and actualizes 
all Divine Names and is the quintessence of Divine Perfection, the angels 
manifest only some of the Names and hence remain inactive in rendering 
God's perfection. The second verse from the Qur'àn brings to light Adam's 
role in praising (tasbih) and sanctifying (tagdis) God. In this regard, too, there 
remains a basic difference between the human and the angelic performance: 
the angels, who have limitations, remain unaware of all of God's Names and 
cannot praise or sanctify Him, as fully as does Adam. 


Indeed, the continuity of the Cosmos depends upon Adam whom Ibn 
‘Arabi perceives as the "great progenitor.” It is by his existence that the 
Cosmos subsists. Towards the end of Chapter I, fbn ‘Arabi says, 


Then He, Most High and Glorious, caused Adam to look on all He had 
deposited in him and held itin His Hands [Active and passive, Essential 
and formal], in the first Hand the Cosmos and in the other Adam and his 
seed, expounding their degrees.* 


In God's one hand is the Cosmos; in His other is Adam and his posterity. 
Adam is that single soul, that single spiritual essence from which humankind 
was created. God’s creation reaches its absolute balance and perfection only 
with Adam. Hence Adamas the Vice-Regent performs the highest ontological 
duties of perpetual manifestation and sustenance, thus combining both 
dimensions, the Divine as well as the human. 


On the eschatological role of the Cosmic Man, Ibn ‘Arabi offers but a few 
comments in this first chapter of the Fusus. What can be gleaned from these 
is that Adam is essential for the continuation of the Cosmos. “Even so is the 
Cosmos preserved so long as the Perfect Man remains in it.” As far as one can 
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discern, Ibn ‘Arabi visualizes that the seal of the lower world will break with 
the ceasing of the Perfect Man. At that point all that Reality has preserved will 
depart. But in Ibn ' Arabi's soteriological view there is a further reunion: 


Each part thereof becoming reunited with every other part [after 
which] the whole will be transferred to the Final Abode where the 
Perfect Man will be the seal forever.” 


Although Ibn ‘Arabi does not elaborate his statement, it is clear that al-Insün 
al-Kamil will be the eternal seal and will continue to carry out his functions 
as Vice-Regent forever in the Final Abode. 


NOTES 
(1) Titus Burckhardt, An Introduction to Sufi Doctrine, trans. by D.M. Matheson 
(Lahore: Ashraf Press), pp. 86-93; also, Titus Burckhardt (translator), De L' Homme 
Universel by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jil (Alger Messerschimitt, Lyon P Derun), 1953. 
(12) S.H. Nasr, Sigi Essays (George Allen and Unwin, 1972), р. 35. 
(2) S.H. Nasr, Three Muslim Sages (Harvard, 1964), p. 110. 
(3) Burckhardt. An Introduction to Sufi Doctrine, p. 32. 
(4) S.H. Nasr, [deals and Realities of Islam (George Allen and Unwin, 1966), p. 135. 
(5) Ibid., p. 136. 
(6) Three Muslim Sages. p. 110-111. 


(7) Shabistari, Gulshan-i Raz: The Mystic Rose Garden. Trans. by Е.Н. Whinfield 
(London: Trubner & Co.. 1880), pp. 32-35; lines 312-350. 
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INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION, 
- HUMAN INTERACTION AND SOCIETAL 
RELATIONSHIPS IN ISLAM 


ABDUR RAHMAN 0. OLAYIWOLA 


INTRODUCTION 


O Mankind! We created you from a single (pair) of a male and a female 
and made you into nations and tribes, that ye may know each other (not 
that ye may despise (each other). Verily, the most honoured of you in 
the sight of Allah is (he who is) the most righteous of you. And Allah 
has full knowledge and is well-acquainted (with all things).' 
(Al-Qur’an, IL:13) 


Islam provides distinctive ways for humans to interact with one another. 
Interpersonal communication is a feature of the social system in which two or 
more persons interact with one another, and in their actions people take 
account of how the others are likely to act and sometimes the people in the 
system act together in pursuit of common goals.? Interpersonal communication 
in Islam is universal and free from any prejudice based on race, colour, 
language, religion, culture, or nationality. Islam is a-communicative religion. 
The Islamic God is а communicative God who takes keen interest in the affairs 
of His creatures. Allah has communicated to mankind through a progression 
of prophets from Adam to the last Prophet — Prophet Muhammad. 


The Islamic perspective of interpersonal communication, human interaction 
and societal relationship is based on the fact that the individual human being 
cannot secure all the things necessary for his livelihood without cooperation 
with someone else. Allah says: 


Cooperate with one another on the basis of righteousness and God- 
consciousness, and do not cooperate with one another on the basis of sin 
and rancour: fear Allah: for Allah is strict in punishment. 

(Al-Qur’an, V:2) 


Prophet Muhammad was quoted as having given a list of the rights of 
neighbours and other human beings in interpersonal communication, human 
interaction and societal relationships: 
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Help him if he asks your help. Give him relief if he seeks your relief. 
Lend to him if he needs a loan. Show him concern if he is distressed. 
Nurse him when he is ill. Attend his funeral if he dies. Congratulate him 
if he meets any good. Sympathise with him if any calamity befalls him. 
Do not block his air by raising your building high without his permission. 
Harass him not. Give hima share when you buy fruits, and if you do not 
give him, bring what you buy quietly and let not your children take them 
out to excite the jealousy of his children. 

(Hadith: Bukhari and Muslim) 


Society is a form of communication and relationship through which 
experience is described, shared, modified and preserved. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for a human being to avoid interpersonal communication within 
society. In the words of the seventeenth-century writer, Hobbes: 


The life of man outside society is poor, solitary, nasty, brutish and 
short? 


Four of the five ‘pillars’ of Islam (prayer, fasting, almsgiving, pilgrimage, the 
excluded fifth being testimony to the unity of God and the messengership of 
Muhammad) are perfectly suited to promoting interpersonal communication, 
esprit de corps, and group solidarity.* Allah says: 


And hold fast, all together, by the Rope which Allah (stretches out for 
you), and be not divided among yourselves... 
(Al-Qur’an, Ш: 103) 


The Importance of Interpersonal Communication, Human Interaction 
and Societal Relationship 


Interpersonal communication, the sharing of ideas between two or more 
persons, facilitates understanding. Sharing of ideas consists of many parts but 
the two most important aspects can be identified. The first is the sharing of 
facts and information and the seconds the sharing of values. The need to share 
facts, information and values is basic and inherent in human nature. This need 
has been used as well as abused; used to develop human cultures, ideas, 
socialization experiences, civilizations, science and technology, and abused 
in exploiting this need for vested interests. Slavery, colonialism, imperialism, 
and expansionism are but a few examples of the human exploitation of their 
basic instinct — need to share information, facts and ideas. 
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Communication, in general, may be examined at various levels: intrapersonal, 
interpersonal, group, cross-cultural, religious, organisational, business, health, 
agricultural, social, economic, political and mass.‘ For example, intrapersonal 
communication refers to fulfilment of internal human needs and sharing of 
ideas between the brain and other parts of the body or harmonizing thought 
and action. The purpose of individual training (tacktyah) is to facilitate 
intrapersonal communication. Mass communication deals with the dissemination 
of information to impersonal heterogeneous audiences through radio, television, 
newspapers and a host of other media, while political communication is any 
communicatory activity considered political, by virtue of its consequences, 
actual and/or potential, to the functioning of the political system. It is the 
intimate relationship between the political process and the communication 
process.’ 


Communication today is increasingly seen as a process through which the 
exchange and sharing of meaning is made possible: 


Some kinds of communication on some kinds of issues, brought to the 
attention of some kinds of people under some kinds of conditions have 
some kinds of effects.* 


Communication, which is the vehicle for the transmission of man’s 
experiences, is a vital resource for his survival, as the air he breathes, the food 
he eats and the house that shelters him from the harsh elements of nature. 
According to Schramm, when we communicate, we are trying to share 
information, an idea, or an attitude. Communication always requires three 
elements — the source, the message, and the destination (the receiver). 





Communication is always a part of something. It represents a relationship 
not only between individuals, but also between relationships. It is the 
web that binds society together.’ 


A convenient way to describe the act of communication is to answer the 
following question: Who says what, in which channel, to whom, with what 
effect?! 


The Concept of Communication 


Definitions of the concept of communication are legion. In the same vein, 
there are sundry delineations of communication models, depending upon the 
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point of view of an analyst. We will not be going into definitional, conceptual, 
or theoretical details here; we will only give a fairly comprehensive perspective 
of the concept in relation to interpersonal communication, human interaction 
and societal relationship in Islam. According to Dance, a set of fifteen 
definitions summarizes the whole business of communication, be it interpersonal 
or otherwise.!! These are: 


1. 


Symbols/verbal/speech: ‘Communication is the verbal interchange af 
thought or idea.’ (Hoben, 1954, p:77) 


Understanding: ‘Communication is ће process by which we understand 
others.and in turn.endeavour to be understood by them. It is dynamic, 
constantly changing and shifting in response to the total situation.’ 
(Anderson, 1939) 


Interactior/relationship/social process: ‘Interaction, even on the biological 
level, is a kind of communication, otherwise common acts could not 
occur.' (Mead, 1963, p.107) 


Reduction of uncertainty: ‘Communication arises out of the need to 
reduce uncertainty, to act effectively, to defend or strengthen the ego.’ 
(Barnlund, 1964, p.200) 


Process: 'Communication: the transmission of information, ideas, 
emotions, skills, etc. by the use of symbols — words, pictures, figures, 
graphs etc. Itis the act or process of transmission that is usually called 
communication.' (Berelson and Steiner, 1964, p.254) 


Transfer/transmission/interchange: '...the connecting thread appears 
to be the idea of something being transferred from one thing, or person 
to another. We use this word "communication" sometimes to refer to 
whatis so transferred, sometimes to the means by which itis transferred, 
sometimes to the whole process.’ (Ayer, 1958, p.12) 


Linking/binding: ‘Communication is the process that links discontinuous 
parts of the living world to one another.’ (Ruesch, 1957, p.462) 


Commonality: ‘It [communication] is a process that makes common to 
two or several what was the monopoly of one or some.’ (Code, 1959) 
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9. Channel/Carrier/Means/Route ... ‘the means of sending military messages, 
orders, etc. as by telephone, telegraph, radio, couriers.’ (American 
College Dictionary, 1964, p.244) 


10. ‘Replicating memories: ‘Communication is the process of conducting 
the attention of another person for the purpose of replicating memories.’ 
(Cartier and Hardwood, 1953, p.73) 


il.  Discriminative response/behaviour-modifying/response/change: 
*Communication is the discriminatory response of an organism to à 
stimulus.’ (Stevens, 1950, p.689. ‘So, communication between two 
animals is said to occur when one animal produces a chemical or 
physical change in the environment (signal) that influences the behaviour 

-of another....' (Frings, 1967, p.297) 


12. Stimuli: ‘Every communication act is viewed as a transmission of 
information, consisting of a discriminative stimulus, from a source to 
a recipient.” (New Comb, 1966, p.66) 


13.  Intentionak ‘In the main, communication has as its central interest 
those behavioural situations in which а source transmits a message to 
а receiver(s) with conscious intent to affect the latter's behaviour.’ 
(Miller, 1966, p.92) 


14.  Time/situation: ‘The communication process is one of transition from 
one structured situation-as-a-whole to another, in preferred design.’ 
(Sondel, 1956, p.148) 


15. Power: ‘...communication is the mechanism by which power is exerted.’ 
(Schacter, 1951, p.191) 


Factors and Types of Interpersonal Communication, Human Interaction 
and Societal Relationship in Islam 


As Islam is a complete way of life, catering for all the field -of human 
existence and providing guidance for all walks of life — individual and social, 
material and moral, economic and political, legal and cultural, national and 
international, it has laid down certain factors, rules and regulations to guide 
all types of interpersonal communication and relationship. Islam, through the 
Qur'an, Hadith and Sunnah has provided principles and methods of interpersonal 
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communication, human interaction and relationship between Muslims and 
non-Muslims, in order to achieve peace, equality, brotherhood, and prosperity 
in this world and salvation and pleasure of God in the hereafter.'* Allah says: 


Here is a plain statement to men, a guidance and instruction to those who 
fear Allah. 
(Al-Qur'àn Ш:138) 


And this is a Book which We have revealed as a blessing: so follow it 
and be righteous, that ye may receive mercy. 
(Al-Qur'an VI:155) 


We send down (stage by stage) in the Qur'an that which is a healing and 
& mercy to those who believe: to the unjust it causes nothing but loss 
after loss. 

(Al-Qur'an V:8) 


(1) Justice ('adl) 


The first Islamic principle of interpersonal communication, human interaction 
and relationship is justice. People are enjoined to ensure that their interpersonal 
communication and relationship are governed by justice, whether such 
interpersonal communication is between the ruler and the ruled, rich and poor, 
husband and wife, parents and children, Muslims and non-Muslims, even if 
the application of justice will be against themselves or their kith and kin: 


Allah commands justice, the doing of good, and liberality to kith and 
kin, and He forbids all shameful deeds, and injustice and rebellion: He 
instructs you, that ye may receive admonition. 

(Al-Qur’an, XVI:90) 


O ye who believe! Stand out firmly for Allah, as witnesses to fair 
dealing, and let not the hatred of others to you make you swerve to 
wrong and depart from justice. Be just: that is next to piety: and fear 
Allah. For Allah is well-acquainted with all that ye do. 

(Al-Qur'an, V:8) 


(2 Good Deeds (ihsan) 


The second Islamic principle of interpersonal communication is the doing 
of good in any relationship or communication encounter. Islam condemns 
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lying, dishonesty, deceit, untrustworthiness, hypocrisy, envy, hatred and 
miserliness in interpersonal communications and relationships. Allah says: 


For those who persevere in doing good there is the ultimate good in 
store, and more [than that]. No darkness and no ignominy will overshadow 
their faces [on Resurrection Day]: it is they who are destined for 
paradise, therein to abide. 

(Al-Qur'an, X:26) 


Encouraging the doing of good in interpersonal communication and human 
interaction, the Prophet Muhammad said: 


Fear Allah wherever you are, and follow up a bad deed with a good one 
and it will wipe it out, and behave well towards people. 
(Hadith: al-Tirmidhi) 


The Prophet also stated that: 


There should be neither harming nor reciprocating harm. 
(Hadith: Ibn Majah) 


It is part of doing good in interpersonal communication to speak well of 
people in conduct, and even in argumentation. Islam demands and commands 
positive beautification of every aspect of human life: spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and physical. In the words of the Prophet Muhammad 


Verily Allah hath made obligatory the employment of beauty in respect 
of everything. 
(Hadith: Muslim) 


Allah says: 


Invite (all) to the Way of thy Lord with wisdom and beautiful preaching: 
and argue with them in ways that are best and most gracious... 
i (Al-Qur'àn, XVI:125) 


(3) Lying or false speech (kidhb) prohibited 


Islam forbids the telling of lies in interpersonal communication and 
relationship. This can manifest itself in the mixing up of truth with falsehood, 
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concealing the truth, or assisting falsehood or fraud, duplicity or deeds not 
conforming to words in interpersonal communication. Allah says: 


... and shun the word that is false. | 
(Al-Qur’ an, XXII:30) 


Shall I inform you, (O people), on whomrit is that the evil ones descend? 
They descend on every lying, wicked person. : 
(Al-Qur'an, XXVI:221-222) 


All the Qur'anic йуйА cited above indicate that people are enjoined to be 
conscientiously truthful, to develop the spirit and activity of truthfulness by 
upholding the cause of truthfulness and by loving the company of those who 
are genuinely truthful. Truthfulness in thought, word and deed is, therefore, 
an Islamic obligatory duty in interpersonal communication and relationships. 


(4) Observance of the spirit of contentment (qana'at) 


Islam enjoins contentment in interpersonal relationships. Discontentment 
can be in respect of one's resources or one's possessions. For instance, 
someone may feel that if he is able to acquire the patronage of the high-ups in 
interpersonal relationships, he can increase his resourcefulness, for increasing 
his possession: wealth, prestige, power etc. Such an ambition leads almost 
always to debasement of the self, and consequently, to the violation of the 
virtue of self-respect in interpersonal communication. Hence, a Muslim has 
been commanded to direct all his needs and all his ambitions to God and God 
alone. The usual form of discontentment is in respect of what one possesses, 
and it becomes more damaging morally when one starts cultivating jealousy 
in interpersonal relationships, in relation to what others possess. Allah has 
forbidden this outright: 


Hence, do not covet the bounties which God has bestowed more 
abundantly on some of you than on others. Men shall have a benefit 
from what they earn, and women shall have a benefit from what they 
earn. Ask, therefore, God [to give you] out of His bounty: behold, God 
has indeed full knowledge of everything. 

(Al-Qur’an, IV:32) 


(5) Patience (sabr) 


The virtues of patience, self control, forbearance, equanimity, perseverance 
and steadfasmess are enjoined in interpersonal communication, human 
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interaction and societal relationship. Allah lays great emphasis on patience in 
different contexts in the Qur'an: 


О you who have attained faith! Seek aid in steadfast patience and prayer: 
for behold, God is with those who are patient. 
(Al-Qur'àn, 1:153) 


A man said to the Prophet: 


‘Counsel те.’ He (the Prophet) said: ‘Do not become angry.’ The man 
repeated (his request) several times and the Prophet said, 'Do not 
become angry.’ 

(Hadith: Bukhari) 


(6) Humility (tawadu*) 


Islam enjoins the cultivation of the spirit of humility and modesty in 
interpersonal communication and relafiorship. Allah says: 


... and all men and women who humble themselves... for (all of) them 
has Gód readied forgiveness of sins and a mighty reward. 
(Al-Qur'àn, XXXIII:35) 


For [true] servants of the MostGracious are [only] they who walk gently 
on earth, and who. whenever, the foolish address them, reply with 


[words of] peace. 
(Al-Qur'àn, XXV:63) 


And turn not thy cheek away from people in (false) pride, and walk not 
haughtily on earth: for, behold, God does not love anyone who, out of 
self-conceit, acts in a boastful manner. Hence, be modest in thy bearing, 
and lower thy voice: for, behold, the ugliest of all voices is the (loud) 
voice of asses.... 

(Al-Qur'àn, XXXI:18-19) 


(7) Fulfilling all promises (wa'd) 


Islam enjoins the fulfilment of all promises, agreements, pledges, covenants, 
contracts, engagements, and treaties in interpersonal communication and 
relationships. Allah says: 
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... And be true to every promise — for verily, (on Judgement Day) you 
will be called to account for every promise which you have made! 
(Al-Qur'àn, XVII:34) 


The Prophet Muhammad was reported as saying that: 


The signs of a hypocrite are three: (1) If he talks, he will tell lies; (2) if 
he promises, he will not fulfil it; and (3) if confidence is reposed in him, 
he will betray the trust. 

(Hadith: Bukhari and Muslim) 


(8) Conjecture (zann) to be avoided 


Conjecture is a major thing that hampers free and direct communication 
and the growth of interpersonal communication. It also destroys the basis of 
interpersonal relationships. Conjecture is the idea of guessing or expressing 
suspicion about truth or fact. Allah says: 


O ye who believe! 
Avoid suspicion as much (as possible): for suspicion in some cases is a 
sin: and spy not on each other, nor speak ill of each other behind their 
backs. Would any of you like to eat the flesh of his dead brother? Nay, 
ye would abhor it... But fear Allah: for Allah is Oft-Returning, Most 
Merciful. 

(Al-Qur'an, IL:12) 


Most kinds of suspicion in interpersonal communication are baseless and to 
be avoided, and some are crimes in themselves: for they do cruel injustice to 
innocent men and women. Spying, or enquiring too curiously into other 
people's affairs, means either idle curiosity, and is therefore futile, or 
suspicion carrieda stage further, which almost amounts to sin. Backbiting also 
is a brood of the same genus. It may be either futile but at the same time 
mischievous, or it may be poisoned with malice in which case itis a sin added 
to sin. 


(9)  Preferring others above one's own self (ithar) 


"Others first, self, last’ is a quality that facilitates interpersonal relationships. 
If one demonstrates a concern for others first in interpersonal communication, 
it certainly helps the establishment of a relationship based on trust and 
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confidence. Preferring others above one’s own self leads to sacrifice and a 
higher level of understanding one’s goals, environment, and obligations. 


For Muslims, the nature of their commitment to Allah and their responsibilities 
toward their mission as well as toward fellow human beings, demands that 
they should be ready to offer sacrifices in terms of their time, wealth and other 
possessions. A true understanding of the sender, message, channel, recelver 
and effect of communication in Islam makes it quite clear that preferring 
others above one's own self facilitates interpersonal relationships as well as 
interpersonal communication. The Prophet Muhammad said: 


None of you (truly) believes until he wishes for his brother what he 
wishes for himself. 
(Hadith: Bukhari and Muslim) 


(10) Backbiting and defamation in general are forbidden 


Using obscene language or insulting another person in interpersonal 
communication is not only shameful but it is absolutely forbidden to a 
Muslim. Allah says: 


O ye who believe! Let not some men among you laugh at others: it may 
be that the (latter) are better than the (former): nor let some women 
laugh at others: it may be that the (latter) are better than the (former): nor 
defame nor be sarcastic to each other, nor call each other by (offensive) 
nicknames: ill-seeming is a name connoting wickedness, (to be used of 
one) after he has believed: and those who do not desist, are (indeed) 
doing wrong. 


(Al-Qur'an, IL:11) 


Islam allows that we may laugh with people in interpersonal relationship 
and communication, to share in the happiness of life: but we must never laugh 
at people in contempt or ridicule. In many things they may be better than 
ourselves! 


Defamation may consist in speaking ill of others by the spoken or written 
word, or in acting in such a way as to suggest a charge against some person 
whom we are not in a position to judge. An offensive nickname may amount 
to defamation. It causes the person being nicknamed some pain and it is bad 
manners. The only exception in speaking ill of others is where a person has 
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been wronged mischievously and he has to defend his honour by exposing his 
wicked enemy. Even in that case, however, such a wronged person has been 
advised to practise forgiveness and to abstain from exposing the evils of his 
enemy—leaving the affair to God and hoping for His reward — because God 
is ‘Forgiving, Powerful.’ Allah says: 


Allah loveth not that evil should be noised abroad in public speech, 
except where injustice hath been done; for Allah is He Who heareth and 
knoweth all things. 
Whether ye publish a good deed or conceal it or cover evil with pardon, 
verily Allah doth blot out (sins) and hath power (in the judgement of 
values). 

(Al-Qur'an, IV:148-149) 


The Prophet Muhammad said: 
Part of someone's being a good Muslim is his leaving alone that which 


does not concern him. 
(Hadith: al-Tirrnidhi) 


In another Hadith the Prophet said: 
Let him who believes in Allàh and the Last Day either speak good or 
keep silent... 
(Hadith: Bukhari and Muslim)'* 
Conclusion 


Interpersonal communication, human interaction and societal relationship 
in Islam 15 a two-way process of sharing of ideas and concerns in an open and 
free environment of love and dedicaton. In addition to all the factors and 
features enumerated in the foregoing discourse, other characteristics of 
interpersonal communication, human interaction and societal relationship in 
Islam are mutual respect, patience, trust, and confidence, keeping a check on 
the tongue, sobriety and sacrifice. Islam deals with every element of the 
communication process. Qur'ànic emphasis on who, the sender, leads to a 
sound, trustworthy, and concerned source. The message says what, the 
channel and to whom, the destination, are also well formulated and clear. The 
destinarion is not a particular race or nationality; rather, it refers to the entire 
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humankind. To live in society and interact with others is a natural or inborn 
characteristic of human beings. People naturally need one another in interpersonal 
communication and relationship for their mutual benefit This is why withdrawal 
from society is not allowed in 151ат.! And there is no distinction between a 
Muslim and a non-Muslim as far as the features, needs and rights of human 
beings are concerned in the Islamic perspective of interpersonal relationship 
and communication. Human interaction through interpersonal communication 
is naturally necessary because people are endowed with different abilities and 
capabilities and Allah has made human beings to need one another, and to live 
in community and society. It is the duty of all those who belong to the society 
that they should work for, preserve, and enhance the unity, strength, integrity, 
tranquillity and development of society through interpersonal communication, 
human interaction and societal relationships. 
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SURVIVAL OF THE SEXI(E)ST 
MUNAWAR A. ANEES 


Eighteen goddess-like daughters are not equal to one son with a hump. 
— A Chinese maxim 


THE social and religious acquiescence in a double standard of morality and a 
gender-specific chastity manifests itself in varied ways: the despotic control 
of female “virginity,” ruthless extermination of the clitoris of young girls, and 
irreverence for menstruating women among others. There is plenty of 
historical and documentary evidence of a pervasive male contempt for 
woman. The Jewish daily prayer has the following: “Blessed art thou, Lord, 
that thou hast not made me a woman.” The Talmud views the birth of a female 
offspring as a calamity: “А daughter is a vain treasure to her father. From 
anxiety about her he does not sleep at night; during her early years lest she be 
seduced, in her adolescence lest she go astray, in her marriageable years lest 
she does not find a husband, when she is married, lest she be childless, and 
when she is old lest she practise witchcraft.” According to the tractate, 
Niddah (the menstruous woman): “It is impossible for the world to be without 
males and females, but blessed is he whose children are boys, and hapless is 
he whose children are girls." Christianity has not been any less unkind. While 
it carved a Madonna out of Mary, the blessed mother of Jesus, it also 
determined that women did not have a soul. Malleus Maleficarum, the book 
of the ‘holy’ inquisition, termed women as imperfect animals, naturally 
fickle, deceivers, who, in the lusts of the flesh, were easily led by the devil in 
becoming witches. Little wonder that some nine million ‘witches’ of this 
variety are known to have been burnt at the stake throughout Europe!’ 
Certainly, as Mary Daly has argued, witch-burning, “defined as a crimen 
exceptum, outside all the ordinary rules of ‘just’ judicial proceedings,” turned 
out to be one of the ordained exploits across the Christian world: 


The torture and buming of women as witches became normal and 
indeed normative in “Renaissance” Europe. The male members of the 
Mystical Body, attempting to act out the resurrection myth of their 
symbolic Head, strove for “re-birth” through Goddess-murder, that is, 
through the violent elimination of Female Presence. The theology and 
their law required this massacre. Even to defend a witch was tantamount 
to declaring oneself a witch.* 
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In our own times, on the question of fundamental equality between the 
sexes, the Church appears to have moved little beyond where it stood during 
the Middle Ages. For example, in Mulieris Dignitatem (“Оп the Dignity of 
Women”), an apostolic letter issued by the Vatican on September 30, 1988, 
Pope John Paul II presumably defends the status of women through a 
modernistic re-interpretation of Biblical passages. However, he insists that 
deprived of the feminine “originality,” women “will notreach fulfillment, but 
instead will deform and lose what constitutes their essential richness.” 
Predictably, the pretended feminine “originality,” as it is stated in this papal 
document, culminates in their biology, with virginity as a feather in their cap. 
Standing on the defensive for an all-masculine church, the Pope has said thar: 


Since Christ, in instituting the Eucharist, linked it in such an explicit 
way to the priestly service of the Apostles, it is legitimate to conclude 
that he thereby wished to express the relationship between man and 
woman, between what is "feminine" and what is “masculine.” 


In India the traditional position of woman and of the girl child has been 
generally piteous as is evidenced by the pernicious customs of sati (declared 
illegal in 1829), child marriage and widow segregation. It is common 
knowledge that female children in India get less food and less medical 
agention than the male children, and must go into domestic work such as 
caring for their siblings, fetching water and cordwood, at an early age. In truth, 
young village girls have never known the joy and beauty of childhood. Their 
physical commitment to household obligations means, unavoidably, that their 
education receives a much lower priority. The growing nutritional and 
educational gap between male and female children in India is no secret. 


In neighbouring Peoples’ Republic of China, many female offspring 
encounter a different but brutal fate. As soon as they are born, some are 
forsaken to dark caverns at the mercy of animals, some bundled up in bags and 
hurled into a stream. Still others may be thrown out in waste silos, made to 
consume deadly pesticides, or wrapped in cardboard material and left to 
perish in fields. Their mothers are commonly tortured, scorned or whipped by 
family members. The female progeny that is lucky enough at the time of birth 
to escape the vengeance of its execrators, faces the crippling rite of foot- 
binding.’ This wicked ritual is an attempt to create a biological prison for the 
female to keep her as a captive to male “honour.” 
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Gynocidal Rites 


The fact that female infanticide is practised even in today's world is not 
something fortuitous. The ritual is very old. It was one of the customs 
prevalent in the classical societies of Europe, Near East and elsewhere. Аз 
various Biblical narratives point out, the father's dominion over the life and 
the death of his children was taken absolutely for granted: 


"That female infanticide was the father's prerogative also among the 
Hebrews and the other peoples of Canaan in Biblical times seems to be 
indicated by a famous allegory of Ezekiel (chap. 16). The prophet 
compares Jerusalem to a girl child who at the time of her birth was 
condemned to die — and the only one who could have the right to do so 
was her father: “... in the day thou wast born thy navel was not cut, 
neither wast thou washed in water for cleansing; thou wast not salted at 
all, not swaddled at all... thou wast cast out in the open field."* 


The Christian fathers disapproved of infanticide not out of compassion but 
out of anxiety that no infant should die unbaptized. In spite of that, throughout 
the Christian European countries, female infanticide remained customary 
until about 1000 c.&., notably when war and starvation were rampant. It is not 
uncommon that almostevery day newly bom children (unmistakably females) 
are found abandoned in garbage bins, street comers, public parks and other 
places in nearly every major Westem city. In these cases, factors leading to 
female infanticide may be somewhat different. In any case, the abandonment 
of newly-born babies must still be considered infanticide even if it does not 
involve outright physical murder. Perhaps, the discarded infants found in 
Western cities and suburbs signify an early abortion denied to the mother, 
stigma of illegitimacy, poor socio-economic conditions, the wildly escalating 
rate of teenage pregnancy, and, above all, deliverance from the burden of rape 
or incest. 


Female infanticide was an accepted custom in pre-Islamic Arabia. The 
Qur'àn makes an explicit mention of it, along with the ambiguous disposition 
of mind the fathers found themselves in, following the birth of a daughter: 


Whenever any of themis given the glad tiding of [the birth of] a girl, his 
face darkens, and he is filled with suppressed anger, avoiding all people 
because of the [alleged] evil of the glad tiding which he has received, 
{and debating within himself:] Shall he keep this [child] despite the 
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contempt [which he feels for it] — or shall he bury it in the dust? Oh, 
evil indeed is whatever they decide. 
(Surat “‘al-Nahl,” XVI:58-59) 


This Qur'ànic narrative is a pronounced denunciation of the male standpoint 
towards females in pre-Islamic Arabia. Both the "alternatives" to female birth ' 
— keeping the child as an object of incessant shame, or burying it alive — are 
condemned by the Qur’an. 


That the Qur’an not only condemned infanticide but instituted a stern 
prohibition against it, is manifest : 


Do not kill your children for fear of poverty; it is We who shall provide 
sustenance for them as well as for you. Verily, killing them is a great зїн. 


(Surat ‘‘al-Isra,” X VII:31) 


Muhammad Asad understands this Qur'anic statement to be a reference to the 
pre-Islamic practice of female infanticide: 


Historically, this may be a reference to the pre-Islamic Arabian custom 
of burying unwanted female children alive, as well as to the occasional 
— though much rarer— sacrifice of male children to some of their gods. 
Beyond this, however, the above prohibition has a timeless validity 
inasmuch as itrelates also to abortions undertaken “for fear of poverty,” 
ie., on purely economic grounds. 


Further, on the Qur'anic statements: 


And when the giri-child that was buried alive is made to ask for what 
crime she had been slain. 
(Surat "al-Takwir," LXX XI:8-9) 


Muhammad Asad argues that: 


The barbaric custom of burying female infants alive seems to have been 
fairly widespread in pre-Islamic Arabia, although perhaps not to the 
extent as has been commonly assumed. The motives were twofold: the 
fear that an increase of female offspring would result in economic 
burdens, as well as fear of the humiliation frequently caused by girls 
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being captured by a hostile tribe and consequently preferring their 
captors to their parents and brothers. Before Islam, one of the foremost 
opponents of this custom was Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, a cousin of 
“Umar ibn al-Khattàb and spiritually a precursor of Muhammad; he died 
shortly before Muhammad’ s call to prophethood. Another man, Sa'sa'ah 
ibn Najiyah at-Tamimi — grandfather of the poet Farazdag — achieved 
equal fame as a saviour of infants thus condemned to death; he later 
embraced Islam. Ibn Khallikan (П, 197) mentions that Sa'sa'ah saved 
about thirty girls by paying ransom to their parents." 


At least two other instances where the Qur'àn draws our attention to the 
prohibition against infanticide are: 


Do not КШ your children for fear of poverty — — [for]: itis We who shall 
provide sustenance for you as well as for them. 


(Surat “al-An‘am,” VI:151) 


Lost, indeed, are they who, in their weak-minded ignorance, slay their 
children and declare as forbidden that which God has provided for them 
as sustenance, falsely ascribing [such prohibitions] to God. 


(Surat "al-An'àm," VI:140) 


Hammudah ‘Abd al-' Ati, on the other hand, poses the questions that it is 
not clear how extensive infanticide was, which of the two sexes was most 
grieved by it, and what motives led to the killings. In his opinion: 


Classical Muslim writers seem to exaggerate the spread of the practice, 
partly because the Qur'àn condemns it very strongly and classifies it as 
а grave offense, and partly because they viewed Islam as a total social 
revolution. On the other hand, modern writers show a tendency to 
minimize the intensity of the practice. Contemporary Arab scholars 
appear reluctant to accept the uncritical generalization that pre-Islamic 
Arabian life was savage or barbaric in every respect. Such scholars 
probably do not wish to underestimate the "remedial" influence of 
Islam on Arabian life, yet they hesitate to discredit their ancestors 
completely. 
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He attempts to buttress his argument by saying that even the Western 
writers, though for different reasons, hold the idea that infanticide in pre- 
Islamic Arabia was not common. Thus, the general belief is that the occurrences 
of female infanticide were more numerous than that of the male, and that it 
prevailed among only a few of the Arab tribes. This assertion is made to 
convey the point that female infanticide was something that the Prophet could 
speak against without inviting strife from the people of Arabia. Surprisingly, 
‘Abd al-‘Ati fails to comprehend the crooked logic that, ‘by the same token, 
the entire message of the Prophet could be considered piecemeal and 
characterized as something contingent upon prevailing customs and beliefs. 
It would come to mean, in other words, that the Blessed Prophet could only 
preach across a narrow social spectrum where he feared little or no opposition 
to his ideas. 

‘Abd 21-‘Ati believes that the presumed differential between female and 
male death may explain the reasons why infanticide was prevalent in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. He thinks this to be economic in nature: 


When a tribe restored to infanticide without any sexual discrimination, 
the reasons were apparently of an economic nature; poverty and the 
barrenness of the vast desert made it difficult to maintain children. The 
Qur’an alludes to this practice, warning parents against it but assuring 
them of God’s help (Q.6:151;7:31). In these passages the Qur’an uses 
the word children without specifying the child’s sex. From this usage it 
has been inferred that whenever poverty was the reason the infant’s sex 
was immaterial. In other words, whenever infanticide was sexually 
indiscriminate, it most probably was due to poverty.” 


It may be partly true that the motives for infanticide were economic, as the 
Qur’an explains as well as prohibits it. On the other hand, it appears that ‘Abd 
al-'Ati is trying to be somewhat apologetic when it comes to female infanticide. 
No doubt that the passages of the Qur’an that he quotes above in building his 
argument do not mention a particular sex. However, he fails to cite from Surat 
“an-Nahl” (XVI:58-59) where the Qur’an is explicit, without a shadow ofa 
doubt, that itis the birth of a fernale child that brings misery to minds of those 
who are known killers of women. In the presence of this Qur’anic statement, 
* Abd al-'Ati's position with regard to female infanticide is untenable. 

He goes on to quote at length “religious” theory of female infanticide 
formulated by a contemporary Muslim sociologist, ‘Ali A. Wafi. According 
to Wafi, as interpreted by ‘Abd al-‘Ati: 
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Pre-Islamic Arabs believed girls to be profane creatures of Satan or 
some god other than their native gods, and such creatures were to be 
eliminated... All born infants were thus classified into (1) the pure sex 
or the male species, the creation of the good tribal gods, and (2) the 
impure, profane sex or the female species, the creation of Allah or the 
discredited god. The Arabs felt that it was their religious obligation to 
exterminate such profane creatures, whose blood was impure and 
polluted. For this reason, they buried these female creatures alive to 
avoid any contact with their defiled blood if other methods of death had 
been used.” 


On Wafi’s theory, al-‘Ati’s strongest criticism is that if the pagan Arabs had 
such a firm adherence to the sacred-profane (male-female) dichotomy, the 
practice of female infanticide ^would have been much more common than the 
evidence indicates." However, ‘Abd al-‘Ati has provided us with little or no 
evidence to substantiate his statement. He, nonetheless, gives a nod to Wafi's 
theory by saying that “the religious explanation seems more tenable than the 
‘poverty’ and/or the ‘pride’ theories.” In the Qur’anic perspective, ‘Abd al- 
“Ati’s attempt to find economic or religious motives is nothing but an exercise 
in futility. 


Sex Pre-Selection Technologies 


Female infanticide was, of course, no help to gynophobes. It did not bring 
an end to the birth of females. With every new conjugal (or otherwise) 
relationship, chances were that a female child would be born. The savoir faire 
of gynocidal rites, therefore, turned to pre-emptive moves: to maximize the 
chances that a sexual union will result in the birth of male progeny alone. This 
would also eliminate, they thought, the “shame” that accompanied the birth 
of a female child. 


In this manner, one finds legends loaded with incredible advice to help 
parents choose the sex of their offspring. Aristotle propagated the idea that 
male children were created when their parents copulated in a north wind, 
females when the wind was from the south. Acting on the belief that the right 
testicle produced male children, members of the French nobility of the 
eighteenth century had the prudence to have the left one surgically eliminated. 
A husband engrossed in having a boy was also advised to try wearing his shoes 
to bed. Germanic folk wisdom recommended taking a cleaver to bed to sire 
males, but let it stay in the woodshed to produce females. 
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In the Chinese countryside, couples often rush to village oldsters to 
prognosticate sex of the foetus. Otherwise, they make their own impulsive 
inferences from the size of the pregnant woman’s belly or her yearning for 
sourish foodstuffs. If a female child is bom, her life can be fatally brief. The 
newly born could be put to death by any of the pitiless methods known to 
worman-haters in China and elsewhere. 


It is believed by many villagers in Bangladesh that the sex of a child is 
determined by the circumstances surrounding sexual intercourse. They hold 
that child of a desired sex can be had by maintaining certain settings by the 
couple before and at the time of intercourse, which is an echo of the 
Aristotelian “wind theory" of gender selection. 


Today a powerful new biological arsenal is in stock that will ensure that, 
on demand, ‘the female embryo will be identified, pursued, and eliminated. 
For the first time in human history, a tangible way of pre-selecting the sex of 
the embryo is at hand. The sex pre-selection technologies act at two tiers. First, 
to detect the presence of a “genetic” female Le. the conceptus that will develop 
ultimately into a female. This process of detection and identification should, 
preferably, be completed at the earliest stages ОЁ pregnancy. Second, the 
familiar method of elimination — abortion. 


The approaches to eliminating the “genetic” female but preserving the 
“genetic” male are many and varied. However, they can be broadly classified 
into two categories: i) Selection, and ii) Detection. The modern answer to the 
heinous practice of sex pre-selection is that certain genetically abnormal traits 
such as haemophilia and muscular dystrophy are sex-linked. In other words, 
the genetic stock for these disorders is carried by the mother and, due to 
peculiarities of genetic transmission, the male progeny is afflicted with these 
diseases. That is why sex pre-selection is desirable. In principle, genetic 
screening for sex-cognate characteristics is a valid premise for sex pre- 
selection, provided it does not become a powerful instrument of gendercide. 
Other arguments for sex pre-selection focus on the necessity of creating a 
balanced family, 1.6. maintaining an equal number of male and female 
children, 


Selection 


The sex selection strategy is usually employed at pre-conception level. 
Theoretically, this eliminates the need for a later abortion and, subject to the 
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efficacy of the technology, offers the maximum possible assurance that the 
child would be of the desired sex. 


In human beings, each nucleus in each cell contains forty-six chromosomes, 
arranged in twenty-three pairs. The two sex chromosomes, X and Y are 
believed to be responsible for gender expression: a pair of X chromosome 
(XX) is the female pattern, one X and one Y chromosome (XY) is the male 
pattern. In the normal course of events, the genetic sex of a foetus is 
established by whether the mother’s ovum, which always carries a female X 
chromosome, happens to unite with a sperm carrying another X chromosome 
or one bearing the male Y chromosome. It is, therefore, understandable that 
efforts in developing sex pre-selection technologies have concentrated in 
separating the male Y chromosome from the male X chromosome. Ideally, 
the union between an X and a Y should produce the coveted male child. The 
techniques for sperm separation aim to achieve precisely that: To collect as 
many Y chromosomes as possible for later union with the female X chromosome. 


Sperm Separation 


One of the earliest attempts to separate X- and Y- bearing sperms was made 
by О. Steeno and his associates, using Sephadex gel-filtration method.!* 
During this procedure, motile sperms are concentrated in one fraction. The X- 
bearing sperms are isolated in a separate fraction with over ninety per cent 
purity. Some researchers have indicated that Sephadex technique may be 
inadequate for the purpose because X-bearing sperms are not always in high 
proportion in the first fraction extracted. On the other hand, an enrichment of 
X-bearing sperms to ninety-six per cent from an initial concentration of 62.80 
has been reported. 


Much before the sperm separation techniques were explored for possible 
applications in human fertilization, the procedures were routine in animal 
husbandry. The X and Y chromosomes are of different weights. When a sperm 
sample undergoes centrifugation, nearly seventy per cent of the Y chromosome 
is collected in dense layers. The characteristics of sperm such as differences 
in weightand mobility as well as surface antigen properties have been utilized 
in the development of sperm separation techniques. For instance, Beernink 
and Ericsson reported that following fertilization with Y- -augmented sperm 
samples, seventy-five per cent of the children from a total of ninety-one i 
were male." Pare. 
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In other experiments in sperm separation, Ericsson employed albumin, a 
blood protein. Albumin acts to block the mobility of slow-moving sperm, but 
is not effective in controlling the flow of more active sperms. The Y-bearing 
sperms are known to be more motile than the X-bearing ones. In this case, the 
ejaculate is placed on top of a glass column containing albumin. After 2.5 
hours, the sperms retaining on top are rejected. These are apparently the slow- 
moving X sperms. About eighty percent of the sperms collected at the bottom 
are of the Y-bearing type. Using the albumin method, seventy-five per cent of 
cases met with success in getting male children. Ericsson's method is 
employed now at some sixty centres in the United States and nine other 
countries. However, some researchers continue to be skeptical of the potency 
of Ericsson's technique, rejecting it as a reliable method of sex selection. 


Comparing Steeno's and Ericsson's techniques, Quinlivan et al. have 
observed that sperm samples from different males respond differently to each 
treatment. They, therefore, theorized that no single method of sperm separation 
may be efficient at its own. They emphasized that clinically both procedures 
may be required." 


More recently, Iizuka Rihachi of Keio University, Japan, and his colleagues 
have achieved a higher degree of accuracy in separating the two types of 
sperms by using a biochemical technique known as electrophoresis. The DNA 
content of X-bearing sperm has been found 2.7 per cent greater than that of 
Y-bearing sperm. The rate at which the cells migrate through a silica gel, when 
subjected to rapid spinning in acentrifuge, depends on their size, mass or other 
subtle properties. In this procedure, the ejaculate is mixed in a solution, gently 
centrifuged and then poured into a narrow space between two sheets of glass, 
: one near a negative electrode, the other near a positive one. Because sperms 
containing Y chromosome glow under fluorescent dye, the researchers 
observed that all the sperms that gathered near the positive electrodes were X- 
bearing, while 85-93 per cent of the sperms near the negative electrodes were 
Y-bearing.'9 


Diet 


The urge for a way to pick out sex of children has led many to get into 
bizarre eating habits. For example, it was believed that if the pregnant woman 
ate sour foods, it could increase her chances of getting a male child. On the 
other hand, if she consumed sugary foodstuffs, the outcome would be a female 
baby. Of course, such methods have never proved to be a reliable approach to 
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sex selection. However, the legend lives on. Recently, it has made its way in 
the laboratory and attempts to develop a gender positive food formula 
continue. For instance, Stolkowski and Choukroun have asserted that diet 
exerts an influence on the determination of the gender. In their opinion, this 
influence upon selective fertilization is brought about by a change in the ionic 
balance. Thus, in order to become with a male child, the prospective mother 
should eat, for at least six weeks prior to the pregnancy, food that are high in 
sodium and potassium. Such foods include meat, potatoes, beans, peaches, 
apricots, artichokes, and bananas. The nutritional advice for having a female 
childis to cat plenty of foods with high calcium and magnesium concentration 
such as dairy products, eggs, and green vegetables.” 


Fertilization Timing 


The legend would have that the timing of sexual intercourse and even the 
coital positions may play an important role in sex selection.” Although it is 
not known how а chemical imbalance may help one particular sex, yet it is 
speculated that the internal chemistry of the vagina, such as variations in 
acidity and alkalinity, may justdo the trick. Moreover, the frequency of sexual 
intercourse as well as high or low sperm count in the ejaculate may have some 
influence on the birth of a child of the desired sex. Guttentag and Secord have 
observed a notable rise in the proportion of male births that may be associated 
with high sperm counts after many days of male abstention from both sexual 
intercourse and masturbation. According to the Talmudic teachings, all male 
Orthodox Jews are required to abstain from sexual intercourse with their 
wives during menstrual period and seven days thereon until the wives have 
undergone the ritual bath, mikveh. In Eastern Orthodox Jewish groups, a 
dominance of the birth of male children is noted, generation after generation. 
At times, there are only sixty to seventy females per hundred males.” If 
nothing else, the backdrop of fertilization timing may reveal something about 
the sexual dispositions of a specific ethnic group. 


It's in the Genes! 


About sixteen years ago, researchers at the Whitehead Institute for Biomedical 
Research in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Center for Reproductive 
Biology in Memphis, Tennessee, faced the petplexing question as to how the 
Y chromosome, a small strand of genetic sequences compared to its counterpart, 
initiates the development of male sex?” Contrary to the rattlings of 
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sociobiologists, it is known that gender does not set in motion in the embryo 
until the eighth or the ninth week in development. At that point in time, in 
answer to some strange Clues, cells begin to take shape destined to develop 
ultimately into ovaries or testes. Then, as we have observed, if the ovum, 
which always carries only X-bearing chromosomes, unites with an X-bearing 
sperm, a genetic female — an XX — will develop. However, if it fuses with 
a Y-bearing sperm, the embryo will be male, an XY. 


Despite the fact that genes on many large chromosomes have been mapped, 
the molecular topography of Y-bearing chromosome has remained mostly 
unexplored. Biologists have imagined that somewhere along the Y chromosome's 
two small arms lies the genetic piece for the determination of male sex. Their 
speculation was that it is either a gene or a group of genes in physical 
contiguity. 

Among the substances that have remained under study for their possible 

role in male sex determination is a blood agent called H-Y antigen, characteristic 
of many mammalian species. The antigen prompts “indifferent” tissues — 
tissues that may develop either female or male genitalia — to change into 
precursor cells that will eventually manufacture the gender-predominant 
hormones. In the absence of H-Y antigen, the precursor cells conform to the 
female pattern of development. At times these cells fail to respond to the 
antigen which leads to the development of aberrant ovaries. An XY female, 
like an XX male will not be fecund. 


Many biologists do not go along with the idea that H-Y antigen holds the 
key to male sex. They believe that the antigen is not even located on the Y 
chromosome. Alternatively, it may be residing someplace on the X chromosome. 
It was thought that if the antigen is the core substance, then the Y chromosome’s 
role in determining masculinity may be inconsequential. 


All this speculative enterprise about male sex determinant was laid to rest 
in late December 1987, with reports from the Whitehead Institute indicating 
that at last a male sex determining gene has been discovered. The researchers 
studied XX males who also had a portion of a Y chromosome. Simply this 
small bit of the Y chromosome was adequate to turn them into a man. To 
confirm that this single bit of the Y chromosome determines sex, they 
investigated the chromosomes of XY women. They noted that in sich women 
their Y chromosome was incomplete: lacking the crucial 0.2 per cent that 
would have made those females a male. 
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Each and every male examined by researchers had the minute portion ofthe 
Y chromosome where they believe the gene is situated, while none of the 
females had that gene. The core region of the Y chromosome believed to 
contain the gene has about 140,000 base pairs, the DNA subunits. The whole 
Y chromosome has an estimated 70 million such subunits. 


After precisely locating the male sex determinant, the researchers have 
named it as “testes determining factor gene" (TDF). In working out the 
biochemical coding of TDF, they observed that TDF seems to act as a master 
switch, regulating the activities of other genes. The other genes, yet to be 
analyzed, might as well include not only biochemical codes that shape our 
bodies but also some other gender-specific traits. 


At the outset, a human embryo carries with it all the genetic instructions 
that are needed to make a male or a female, but it becomes a male only if the 
TDF starts the process of development along the male pathway. Usually a 
male will develop when the embryo has received an X chromosome from its 
mother and a Y chromosome from the father. But research at the Whitehead 
Institute demonstrates that “maleness” can be bestowed by a diminutive piece 
of the Y chromosome, even when that piece is inherited with two complete X 
chromosomes. These males, as we know, are sterile but otherwise usually 
physically normal. Conversely, an individual who inherits an X and a Y 
chromosome sometimes develops as a female when a crucial part of the Y 
chromosome is absent. Such females often do not mature sexually. Study of 
such genes helped the scientists discover the gene for TDF. They had 
discovered one person who had two X chromosomes, but was male because 
he also had one half of one per cent of the Y chromosome. They have also 
studied a person who is female in spite of having 99.8 per cent of the Y 
chromosome. Cases such as these were particularly useful in narrowing down 
the precise location of TDF gene. 


Indeed, the discovery of TDF may prove to be a genetic Eucharist for 
misogynists. Even if, at its face, this adventure into biological foundations of 
male sex determination does not appear intimidating, there is great danger in 
the offing. If one keeps in mind the rapidly evolving technology for sequencing 
the human genome,” it is nota whimsical assertion that woman-haters would 
come to have an extremely ruthless weapon in their hands to wipe out the 
unwished for gender. Although, selective deletion and insertion of human 
genes is not being practised at any noticeable level at this time, yet there is 
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nothing that would stop the criminal manipulation of TDF. As we shall see 
shortly in regard to sex detection technologies, TDF will acquire a similar 
debased role in female gendercide. It is only a matter of time that this 
technique will have it way. Moreover, such areas of research as recombinant 
DNA technology and germ-line gene therapy are most likely to aid in TDF 
manipulation. This is not to say that sex pre-selection will wait till the human 
genome sequencing project is completed. On the other hand, we must realize 
that biology is fast moving in a direction where biological control and 
manipulation will be far more vindictive than anything else that human beings 
have experienced. In that case, female infanticide will acquire drastic new 
meanings. 


Detection 


The dictum is: “detect and abort.” Prenatal testing for gender detection 
telies upon apparently more powerful tools than those circumscribed under 
the foregoing category of “selection.” Predictably, the discovery of TDF will 
change the-entire gamutof sex pre-selection technologies. Until then, prenatal 
‘detection and abortion remain the norm. Many of these “detective” methods 
have already acquired the respectability of “routine” obstetrical-gynaeocological 
procedures. In other words, these technologies are readily available and, 
without doubt, open to massive abuse. It may be emphasized that expediency 
of these techniques in the detection of sex-linked disorders is not a point of 
debate. Women who are anticipated to bear children with abnormalities are 
those aged thirty-eight and above, or who have given birth to an affected child 
as well as those whose genetic profile indicates that they are predisposed to 
have children with Down’s syndrome, thalassaemia, haemophilia, metabolic 
disorders and sex-linked diseases. Prenatal diagnostic procedures come under 
suspicion when the aborted foetuses turn out to be all females. In many cases, 
poor record-keeping by health care delivery systems or legislative constraints 
on procured abortions tend to mitigate the perils of these “detective” technologies. 


Chorion Villi Sampling 


` Chorion Villi Sampling (CVS) is considered one of the most substantial 
advances recently in the field of prenatal diagnosis. It is performed between 
eight and twelve weeks of pregnancy, Le. within the first trimester. CVS is 
carried out by inserting a cannula into the uterus through the vagina. A small 
section of the chorion part of the placenta from a pregnant woman is removed 
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via the cervix. Under proper medical care, it is a painless procedure and no 
sedation is required. The pregnant woman may observe the entire procedure 
on the ultrasound monitor. CVS can detect chromosomal disorder such as 
Down's syndrome. Through this technique, karyotyping, probing for genetic 
defects and exclusion of metabolic disorders can all be determined. The new 
technique is gradually replacing amniocentesis. 


The use of CVS in sex-detection has already been demonstrated with a high 
degree of accuracy. For example, Gosden et al. used the procedure with 
thirteen pregnant women at six to thirteen weeks gestation. These women had 
requisitioned an abortion. After extraction of DNA from the placental cells, 
Y-related DNA fractions could be identified in cells from male embryos. The 
authors have observed that in every case foetal sex was predicated precisely.” 


With the invention of the Liu Sampler for Chorionic Villi, a biopsy of the. 
tissue from the outermost membrane enclosing the embryo has now become 
both safer (7) and more efficient. Named after the Malaysian-born obstetrician 
and gynaecologist, David Liu, this has been established by some 50,000 
biopsy procedures performed since the invention of the sampler in 1984. In 
England, this new technique is now part of the routine gynaecological 
examination for expectant mothers whose child is believed to be more 
susceptible to abnormal development. While the gynaecological risk of CVS 
remains undetermined, it is feared that this intervention may lead to spontaneous 
abortion. 


Amniocentesis 


Amniocentesis is a procedure for removing small amounts of amniotic 
fluid from the uterus of a pregnant wornan. It can be performed after twelve 
to fourteen weeks of gestation. The amniotic fluid contains cells shed by the 
foetus on which various biochemical tests can be performed. The use of a 
number of cytological tests yields an accurate determination of the sex of the 
foetus. The procedure is used in the second trimester to monitor pregnancies 
threatened by birth disorders, especially pregnancies for older women and of 
women in families known to be carriers of fatal inheritable diseases. Ordinarily 
male, not female, foetuses face the hazard of expressed X-linked diseases. 


Prenatal diagnosis of sex has been confirmed at birth in hundreds of cases 
in which amniocentesis had been used to look for genetic diseases. Errors have 
occasionally been made, however, due to the presence in the amniotic fluid of 
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a large number of maternal or damaged foetal cells. Otherwise, the diagnosis 
appears to be complicated only by the presence of non-identical twins of 
different sex. This technology has already been used to prevent the birth of 
male children where the mother was known to be a carrier of a sex-linked 
genetic disorder, such as haemophilia or muscular dystrophy.? 


Foetal Cell Analysis 


Recent work has indicated that foetal cells can be obtained, apparently even 
in the first trimester of pregnancy, by swabbing the middle of the uterine 
cervix. These cells can then be tested for the presence of Y chromosome. This 
method has several advantages over amniocentesis: it is simpler and safer, 
lends itself to mass use and helps avoid the higher risk of a second-trimester 
abortion. Although sufficient data have not yet been collected to permit a 
sound judgement of its reliability and accuracy, the method appears to be 
accurate if there is a positive result in the test for the Y chromosome. 


On the other hand, it was suggested some time ago that Y-chromosome- 
carrying white blood cells (lymphocytes), presumably of foetal origin, could 
be detected in blood samples taken from pregnant women. In principle, these 
cells would indicate the presence of a male foetus, but false positives as well 
as false negatives have been recorded.” More recently, Kirsch-Volders et al. 
have reported the occurrence of foetal blood cells in maternal blood beginning 
as early as at ten weeks in pregnancy. These investigators searched for male 
foetal white blood cells in cultures of blood from eighteen pregnant women. 
Analysis of blood assay results with sex of newborn indicated that this 
technique could predict the foetal sex with an accuracy of 83 per cent to 89 per 
cent. Much more work remains to be done to determine whether this method 
can be perfected. 


Foetal Hormone Analysis 


Testosterone, the “male” hormone, has been the subject of investigation in 
the hope that yet another sex pre-selection technology may be developed. In 
other words, detection of higher foetal testosterone levels would be an 
indication of the presence of male foetus. For example, Mean ef al. measured 
testosterone levels in specimens of amniotic fluid obtained from foetuses 
fifteen to thirty-two weeks old. They discovered a broad range of levels of 
testosterone in those samples. However, there was a statistically significant 
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difference between the averages from male and female foetuses. In any case, 
researchers found so much of an overlay of hormone levels that in thirty per 
cent of the foetuses sex could not be accurately decided.” It should be noted 
that perfection and subsequent use. of this method would oblige delayed 
abortions of foetuses of the “unwanted” sex. 


Maternal Hormone Analysis 


In light of so many sex pre-selection methods already available, one 
wonders if there is room for one more tool for hot pursuit of female foetuses. 
Misogynist biology thinks there is — until they find a foolproof method for 
total and complete female gendercide. This time they are looking for the male 
hormone levels within the maternal environment. The fact that testes of a male 
foetus produce the “male” hormone testosterone, which gains entry into 
maternal blood, makes maternal testosterone levels a candidate for detective 
technology. Unfortunately, testosterone determinations in maternal blood, 
and even maternal saliva, appear to have little or no predictive use. For 
instance, Glass and Klein measured maternal blood testosterone levels in 
women pregnant with four to twenty-six weeks old. They discovered that 
testosterone concentration was not a reliable index of foetal sex!” 


Ultrasonic Imaging 


Finally, ultrasonic imaging, that “innocent” routine procedure in gynaecology 
laboratories, has no way of stopping the curious mind from turning the knob 
onto the foetal genitalia. Many such explorations are on record. For example, 
in a study by deCrespigny and Robinson, foetal vulva or penis were "seen" in 
66 per cent of 137 foetuses examined at 24-40 week gestation. The error 
margin was 2 per cent.” Similarly, Weldner could make a diagnosis of foetal 
sex in 74 per cent of 101 foetuses at 32-week gestation, with 3 per cent 
inaccuracy.” These are poor statistics and do not make ultrasound imaging a 
dependable method of sex pre-selection. However, it can supplement other 
techniques such as amniocentesis. 


The Triumphant Machismo 


Contrary to Western anthropological myths, the yearning for a son is 
universal and is not an exclusive trait of Eastern cultures. In explaining the 
phenomenon of a male gender bias in Eastern societies anthropologists have 
often invoked the paradigm of pre-industrial social class-structure. In other 
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words, because the Eastern societies are pre-industrial (or, for that matter, 
“non-industrial” as opposed to industrialized “democracies” in the West), 
therefore, they must fit into the scaffold of a division of labour within a male- 
dominated group. The familiar argument is that sons are valued in those 
societies for económic reasons and as an insurance for parents in their old 
age." This may be partly true but it makes the real motive which is to project 
the idea that the so-called industrial or post-industrial nations have overcome 
the gender bias in their midst. If that was the case, we would not have seen the 
rise of radical feminist protest in Western countries. 


The raison d' etre of radical feminism notwithstanding, claims that married 
couples in Western societies are free from gender bias are false. To cite one 
of the latest instances, according to a study by sociologists at the University 
of Pennsylvania, couples who have sons are more likely to stay married than 
those who have daughters. While, generally, couples who have children are 
less likely to resort to divorce than the childless couples, having a son lessens 
the risk of divorce, on an average, nine per cent more than compared to having 
adaughter. A study of the U.S. census data from 1970 and 1975 indicated that 
women who bore at least one son were more likely to have an integral 
marriage than were those who had only daughters. The current research study 
used recent census data to compare all combinations of sons and daughters to 
determine the likelihood of a couple going in for divorce. * Moreover, studies 
confirm that most American couples desire a boy and a girl in that order. If a 
technology becomes available to predetermine the sex ratio of children itmay 
not have any drastic effect on the sex ratio taken as a whole. However, the 
order of birth would change overwhelmingly. Birth order is generally 
believed to affect personality, academic achievement and future success in 
life. 


Worldwide 106 males are born for every 100 females. In spite of the slight 
leeway at birth, however, males have a higher infant death rate, so females in 
a short time outnumber males. It is conceivable that sex pre-selection 
technologies would have serious consequences wherever the propensity to 
propagate male descendants is preeminent. Extensive use of these technologies 
by many families to choose not to have female children anymore would result 
in a swift oversupply of males. 


However that may be, data on sex pre-selection in Western countries are 
hard to come by. Often it becomes part of the cryptic medical records. On the 
other hand, Japan presents an incongruity. In spite of the fact that it is one of 
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the "industrialized" nations and shares with other cultures, including Western, 
a proverbial preference for male descendants, yet female infanticide is almost 
unheard of there. In effect, Japanese couples who in recent years made use of 
a gender testing technique pointedly asked for female children. In East Asia, 
Japan is the only society in which females surpass males in total numbers. In 
Japan, amniocentesis was introduced in the late 1960s but has been little 
exploited for sex selection. 


Inmany African and Asian countries, where some of these technologies are 
accessible in a rather unregulated fashion, deliberate killing of female 
foetuses is widely practised. In Bombay, India, for example, a gender test may 
be completed for as little as 600 Rupees. Induced abortion being legal in the 
country, pregnant women from a cross-section of Indian society feel little 
discomfort in aborting a foetus confirmed as female by gender testing. Until 
recently, it was not uncommon to find trains, buses and other public places 
coated with posters promoting amniocentesis for gender-testing — "Better to 
spend Rupees 500 now than Rupees 50,000 later." It is understandable that by 
these slogans the mercenaries of modern medicine tried to exploit the parental 
obligation to finance an expensive dowry for daughters. Fear of financial 
havoc, aggravated by chauvinistic husbands is what often drove poor, 
illiterate women to these clinics. It was only after a powerful campaign by 
feminists that these advertisements were removed. 


The availability of amniocentesis has subverted the cause of responsible 
medical care in India. Reports in 1985 indicated that of the 8,000 abortions 
that followed amniocentesis, only one involved a male foetus. It is estimated 
that 1,500 gender-tested foetuses are aborted annually in Bombay alone. 
Another recent study by the Foundation for Research in Community Health 
elaborated that more than 50,000 amniocentesis tests are carried out every 
year in Bombay. If the test turns out to be female-positive, the next move, as 
good as a rule, is abortion. In India current sex ratio is 1,000 males to 993 
females. With such a rampant gender-testing and female infanticide, this ratio 
would dramatically change.” 


In South Korea, ultrasonic imaging was made current in the 1970s, and it 
promptly became the favoured procedure for gender testing. These days, not 
many women draw on amniocentesis as a sex pre-selection tool, partly 
because of a high price tag ($310) and the possible danger of a spontaneous 
abortion. Moreover, only a restricted number of doctors have experience in 
the use of this technique, and it is available only in large cities. 
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Even with limited access to this sex pre-selection technology, gender 
testing is already having its impact on sex ratio in South Korea. Compilations 
by the South Korean Economic Planning Board reveal that among children 
under the age of four, males oumumber females by 108.1 to 100. By contrast, 
the sex ratio of births in China in 1981 was 108.5 males to 100 females. The 
occurrence of gender-testing, and the rising abortions of female foetuses, led 
the Korean Medical Association nine years ago to compel a self-regulatory 
prohibition on the practice of sex pre-selection. Any physician or clinic found 
in fault of disclosing sex of a foetus to prospective parents is subject toa huge 
fine and can have her or his medical license suspended up to three years. 


In the People’s Republic of China, where an uncompromising one-child 
policy is in force, the eagerness for male progeny is peculiarly strong. As а 
consequence, the government rigidly prohibits prenatal gender testing. However, 
it is generally suspected that some Chinese usc amniocentesis and other 
techniques. If the foetus happens to be a female, the typical response is to get 
rid of it. Those unable to afford the cost of gender testing simply resort to cold- 
blooded murder. According to newspaper reports, forty newborn girls had 
undergone death by drowning between 1980 and 1981 in one county alone of 
eastern Anhui province. In two counties of the southern province, 210 female 
infants were slaughtered in 1982. In some situations a canister of water was 
stored near the mother’s berth. If the newborn was a female, she was instantly 
drowned. 


The source of China’s trailing social crime lies in the legendary Confucian 
volition for a male descendant to perpetuate the family name. Births in China 
in 1981 depicted an extraordinarily big sex ratio of 108.5 males, showing a 
loss of 230,000 female children in that year. But the apprehension that China's 
rigorous population control policy was responsible for extensive infanticide 
moved the U.S. Government in 1985 to curb $23 million in aid to the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities. But more than compassion for the 
female the American action represents an extension of the pro-life conservatism 
that is sweeping that country. 


Covert Killings? 


Virtually no data are available on the social impact of sex pre-selection 
technologies in Muslim countries. It would be naive to assume that none of 
these technologies has yet made inroads into the Muslim world. Keeping in 
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view our observations regarding the practice of clitoridectomy and the 
spectacle of tokens of virginity, there is every reason to believe that gender 
selection is prevalent in that part of the world too. To what extent these 
technologies have altered sex ratio in Muslim countries would not be known 
unless reliable census figures as well as clinical data are made available for 
analysis. 


If female children are being subjected to technological intervention and 
other means of sex pre-selection in the Muslim world, and we believe this to 
be the case, it surely amounts to an infringement of the inalienable right ofa 
child to be born with a gender ordained by God. The Qur’anic edictis explicit: 


He creates whatever He wills: He bestows the gift of female offspring 
on whomever He wills, and the gift of male offspring on whomever He 
wills; or He gives both male and female [to whomever He wills], and 
causes to be barren whomever He wills. 


(Surat “al-Shura,” XLII:49-50) 


In rendering these verses, Muhammad Asad has observed that the “purport of 
this passage is a re-affirmation of the fact that whatever happens to man is an 
outcome of God’s unfathomable will: a fact which is illustrated in the 
sequence by the most common, recurrent phenomenon in man’s life — the 
unpredictability of male or female births, as well as of barrenness: and so, too, 
God’s bestowal of worldly happiness and unhappiness cannot be measured or 
predicted in terms of what man may regard as his 'due. "9? 


This short commentary leaves little room for the skeptical mind to argue 
that sex pre-selection technologies have "replaced" the creative mediation by 
God. The explicit message is that "playing god" simply does not work. If that 
is true the question is, should the academic pursuit of the biology of sex 
determination be banned under Muslim law? One can say that, on the 
contrary, it could be a Muslim's obligation to engage in a study of this nature 
and to unravel the mystery of the biological process of sex determination. 
However, this obligation extends beyond a purely mundane, value-neutral 
academic adventure. For a Muslim, there is no “objectivity” per se that is 
devoid of value. In this case, a Muslim is reminded of the Qur'anic prohibition 
of female infanticide. If the sole intent of this technology is to preclude female 
birth, then certainly itis in contravention of the Qur’anic teachings. Was it not 
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that the pagan Arabs killed the newborn simply because it happened to be a 
female? Is it not precisely the same that these technologies do? In essence, 
therefore, sex pre-selection technologies are nothing more than the resurgence 
of jahiliyah in modern times. 


The birth of female as well as male children, according to the Qur'àn, is 8 
gift from the Almighty. It is important to take note of the fact that the Qur'an 
mentions the birth order in three distinct ways: females, males, and males and 
females. [n other words, this could be interpreted as three distinct family 
structures: all female offspring, all male offspring, and mixed offspring. 
Sterility and infertility too do not escape mention by the Qur’an. These too 
depend on the will of God. Whereas childbearing is designated as adivine gift, 
these two biological conditions leading to barrenness are not mentioned in a 
like manner. This also brings out the fact that the Qur’an does not regard 
barrenness as an inherently female wickedness. By implication, barrenness 
may originate in either of the two sexes for no fault of theirs. 


The parent-child relationship in Islam is based on the Qur'anic principle 
which establishes that: 


No human being shall be burdened with more than he is well able to 
bear: neither shall a mother be made to suffer because of her child, nor, 
because of his child, he who has begotten it. And the same duty rests 
upon the [father's] heirs. 

(Surat “al-Baqarah,” П:233) 


Unmistakably, male or female offspring are not to become an unbearable 
strain for the parents. Therefore, abhorrence for children of a particular sex 
cannot be justified by Muslim parents. Muslims are reminded to pray to God 
for a congenial family environment where parents and children enjoy the 
bounties of God and are apperceptive of His mercy: 


O Our Sustainer! Grant that our spouses and our offspring be ajoy to our 
eyes, and cause us to be foremost among those who are conscious of 
Thee. 


(Surat “al-Furgan,” XXV:74) 
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The Blessed Prophet's love and kindness for children, particularly for 
girls, was proverbial. Whenever his own daughter, Sayyidah Fatimah, came 
to sec him, he rose from his seat, kissed her on the forehead and allowed her 
to sit in his own place. The bond of love and affection between parents and 
children deeply touched his heart. According to one narrative in Sahih al- 
Bukhari, Sayyidah ‘A’ishah related that: 


One day a poor woman came to me with two of her daughters and 
begged for something to eat. All that I had was a single date fruit at that 
time, and I gave it to her. She divided the date into two halves and gave 
one half to each of her two daughters, not taking anything herself. Then 
she got up and left the place. When the Prophet came to me, Irelated the 
incident to him. On hearing it he remarked, “Whosoever puts up with 
hardship for his or her daughters, and treats them kindly, for him or her, 
those daughters will become a shield against hellfire." 


According to another Hadith, the Prophet is reported to have said: 


Whoever brings up two girls until they attain adulthood, he will be with 
me on the Day of Reckoning, and so close to me as these two (adjacent) 
fingers of mine, and he pointed to his two fingers joined together. 


(Sahih Muslim) 


In such manner, Islam accords full recognition to parental rights and 
requires Muslims to express gratitude towards their parents. The Qur'an 
makes it clear again and again: 


You shall worship none but God; and you shall do good unto your 


parents. 
(Surat “al-Baqarah,” П:83) 


We have enjoined upon man goodness towards his parents: his mother 
bore him by bearing strain upon strain, and his utter dependence on her 
lasted two years: [hence, О man,] be grateful towards Me and towards 
thy parents. 

(Surat “Luqman,” XXX1:14) 
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The prayer for parents enjoined by the Qur’an: 


O my Sustainer! Bestow Thy grace upon them, even as they cherished 
and reared me when I was a child. 
(Surat “al-Isra,” ХУП:24) 


Moreover, numerous ahadith of the Prophet are on record where the mother 
is granted an exalted status: she is the one under whose feet lies paradise. Abu 
Hurayrah narrated: 


A man came to Allah’s Apostle and said, “O, Apostle of Allah! Who is 
more entitled to be treated with the best companionship by me?” The 
Prophet said, “Your mother.” The man said, “Then who?” The Prophet 
said, “Your mother.” The man further said, “Then who?” The Prophet 
said, “Your mother.” The man said again, “Then who?” The Prophet 
said, “Then your father.” (Sahih al-Bukhariy* 


In such a way, the Qur’an and the Sunnah of the Blessed Prophet establish the 
archetype of Muslim family where parent-child relationship is gender- 
neutral, amiable, affectionate, harmonious and mutually beneficial. The 
practice of sex pre-selection is a dissent against the teachings of Islam. 


We can understand that study and therapeutic implementation of sex pre- 
selection technologies would be quite legitimate activities in a Muslim 
society. We emphasize therapeutic use of these techniques in the wake of 
genetic transmission of sex-linked disorders. If that premises is established for 
a pregnancy and the foetus is aborted consequently, it should be regarded as 
a legitimate act. However, as we learn more through progress in human 
genome sequencing, gene therapy should become a preferred approach in 
dealing with sex-linked diseases. Following the detection of sex-linked trait 
in the foetus, instead of outright abortion, appropriate gene therapy could be 
a possibility. This is strengthened by the fact that techniques of foetal surgery 
have advanced sufficiently to allow for such procedures.” 


Since Islam strictly prohibits all and any gender-based discrimination, the 
use of these techniques to selectively eliminate female or even male foetuses 
would be a violation of the Islamic law. In future, the use of these technologies 
will grow. They will become “routine” procedures in clinics and hospitals. If 
these practices go unchecked in the Muslim world, a serious imbalance of 
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female-male sex ratio may occur in some of these countries. However, more 
significant than that is the awareness and the commitment to adhere to the 
ideals of Islam in conducting medical services to pregnant women. While it 
is an ethical duty of a Muslim physician not to divulge the sex of the foetus 
if she or he has reasonable doubts that this will be harmful to the future of the 
foetus, at the same time parental obligation is not to seek sex pre-selection as 
a tool in itself. If there are any lessons to be learnt from the examples of India, 
China, Korea and Western countries, Muslim medical professionals need to 
establish a code of medical ethics that would give due consideration to the 
implications carried by sex-selection technologies. While they should not 
withhold biomedical information from prospective parents, it is their moral 
obligation to ensure that the parents are not misled to exploit these techniques. 
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TOWARDS A UNIFIED 
WORLD ISLAMIC CALENDAR 


SHAHABUDDIN ANSARI 


AT present there is no dearth of Muslim Calendars, but these are all locally or 
regionally used, e.g. the Muslim Calendars of Saudi Arabia, India, the Pacific 
Region, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Libya, and Iran. From a survey of these 
Calendars itis revealed that they all vary with each other. Sometimes the dates 
of these calendars do not exactly correspond with the dates of the local 
visibility of the moon, and also they show varying Christian dates corresponding 
to the lunar dates. (See Table I) 


Further, these Muslims Calendars also differ from one another in certain 
other things. For instance, the Muslim Calendar of Libya, instead of commencing 
from the year of Hijrah (A.D. 622), begins from the year of the death (a.D. 632) 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (SAW), while the Muslim Calendar of Iran 
is no more a Lunar Muslim Calendar, but a solar one although commencing 
from the year of the Hijrah. 


Thus, at present there is no Muslim Calendar which could be universally 
used to fulfil the religious and official needs of the Muslim world. 


In consequence of this, in the latter half of this century the Muslim Ummah 
felt the need of an International Islamic Calendar comparable with the 
Christian Calendar in accuracy, and fulfilling the religious as well as the 
official needs of the Muslim Ummah world-wide. 


The World Islamic Calendar Programme has been considering this matter 
since 1974, but so far no encouraging results seem to have been achieved. 
Dr. Mohammad Ilyas of Malaysia has been organising a number of regional 
and international seminars and conferences in which he has shown his 
personal leaning towards the astrophysical aspects of the Lunar Calendar and 
has frequently talked about the internationalisation of the Islamic Calendar. 
But to this date this problem has not been resolved. 


The fact is that it is not practically possible to make a uniform lunar 
calendar for the whole world. Therefore, for the solution of this problem, it 
would be desirable that a lunar calendar should be constructed by adopting the 
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mean length of the civil lunar year, which will minimise variations and will 
be able to give dates much closer to those of the actual sighting of the moon 
in any given part of the world. To this end I have endeavoured to compile two 
Lunar Calendars in two separate volumes. The first one is a World Hijrah 
Calendar commencing from the first year of the Hijrah (a.D. 622) and 
extending to the present time’; the second one starts from the year of the birth 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (SAW), corresponding to A.D. 570 and 
extends to the present time.? 


Both these Lunar Calendars, like the Christian Calendar, give uniform 
dates throughout the world approximating to the actual dates of the visibility 
of the moon, or the dates of the local Hijrah Calendars of any particular place, 
and which do not vary more than a day plus or minus (+) from the local 
visibility of the moon qr the dates of the local Hijrah Calendars. (See Tables 
I & 0). However if three or four consecutive months of 30 or 29 days occur, 
as sometimes happens, then in some parts of the world the variation will be 
two days plus or minus (+), while in some countries the dates of the Islamic 
Calendar will coincide with the visibility of the moon or local Hijrah 
Calendar. This is so because in the World Islamic Calendar the days of each 
month are fixed at 30 and 29 days alternately, but in actual course itis not so, 
there may be a few consecutive months of 30 days and a few of 29. 


The following are some facts and figures about the World Islamic Calendar: 


The Mean Length of an Astronomical Lunar Year 


According to modern astronomy the mean length of 12 lunationsor a lunar 
year is 354.36705055428 days, or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes and 
33.167889792 seconds. 


The Mean Length of a Civil Lunar Year 


The lunar civil role ‘gives 11 imtercgiswWons in 30 years. Thirty years, 
therefore, contain 354ХЖ®+-11 drys, daat is, 10631 days; and consequently 
‘one yearcontains 40621/30 = 354.366666667 days, er 354 days, 8 hours and 
48 minutes. 


The Discrepancy in the Civil Lunar Year 


Thus, it.is.evident that the civil lunar year retrogrades by 33.167889792 
seconds in one lunar year,* and 1 day and 2.3529081 seconds in 2605 years. 
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Correction Proposed 


Therefore, to bring the length of the civil and the natural (astronomical) 
lunar yearinto harmony itis proposed that one additional intercalation should 
be introduced in the year 2605 and all its multiples — 5210, 7815, 10420 etc. 


Thus, the discrepancy of a day between the natural and the civil lunar years 
occurring in 2605 years will be resolved by this additional intercalation. 


After this correction, even if we take into account the remaining discrepancy 
of 2.3529081 seconds in 2605 years, the Islamic Calendar will not fall behind 
more than a day in 95656944 years. This is indeed a very long time; therefore, 
there would be no need of further correction in the World Islamic Calendar. 


Year of the Commencement of the World Islamic Calendar 


After long deliberation I have determined the year of the Holy Prophet's 
birth as being 4.D.570. 5 The corresponding Christian date to the 1st Muharram 
LE. (Islamic Era) on the morning of Sunday is the 23rd February a.D. 570 
(Julian) / Sunday the 25th February А.р. 570 (Gregorian). 


Days of Each Month 


For obtaining the maximum accuracy the days of each month have been 
astronomically fixed in the alternating sequence of 30 and 29 repetitively. 


The names of the months and the number of days of each are as follows: 


1. Muharram 30 7. Rajab 30 
2. Safar 29 8. Sha‘ban 29 
3. Rabi'al-Awwal 30 9. Ramadan 30 
4. Rabi'al-Thàni 29 10. Shawwal 29 
5. Jumüdaal-Awwal 30 11. DhualQa'dah 30 
6. Jumadaal-Thant 29 12. Dhual-Hijah 29/30* 


Thus, anormal lunar year contains 354 days, and in an intercalary 355 days. 


* In an intercalary year it has 30 days. 
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Cycles of the Lunar Years 


In the World Islamic Calendar the lunar years are arranged in two types of 
cycles — SMALL CYCLE consisting of 30 lunar years, and BIG CYCLE 
consisting of 210 lunar years. 


For the purpose of obtaining maximum accuracy in respect of the demarcation 
of the intercalation, and the first days of each year, we have arranged one 
SMALL CYCLE in one line (vertical), and the BIG CYCLE in one full page. 


The interesting fact in this arrangement is that if the first year of the 
SMALL CYCLE begins on Sunday, the last year of the cycle will always 
begin the next day of the week, ie. the last year of the SMALL CYCLE will 
begin on Monday. This order will be observed in all the subsequent SMALL 
CYCLES. 


As regards the BIG CYCLE, itcompletes itselfin 210 lunar years. The next 
cycle will begin with 211 and end on 420. Therefore the years, months and 
days of the week of the next cycle will begin and end in the order of the years 
and months of its previous cycle. The first and the last year of each cycle will 
begin on Sunday and end on Wednesday. This natural sequence will be 
repeated in all the subsequent BIG CYCLES. 


Scheme of Intercalation 


In a SMALL CYCLE 11 years are intercalary and are marked by an 
asterisk, and the remaining 19 are common, as follows: 
1*, 2, 3, 4*, 5. 6, 7*, 8, 9, 10", 11, 12*, 13, 14, 15*, 16, 17, 18*, 19, 20*, 21, 
22, 23*, 24, 25, 26*, 27, 28, 29* and 30. 


For the intercalation scheme of the World Islamic Calendar, Ihave evolved 
a method that ensures that the week day of any date of the World Islamic 
Calendar may occur on the same day and the same date of the week as shown 
in the World Hijrah Calendar, though the scheme of intercalation in the World 
Hijrah Calendar is quite different. Such a scheme of intercalation has been 
evolved so that ifit be desired to change the Islamic Era dates to the Hijrah Era, 
they may be interchanged without any alteration in the day of the week of the 
dates. 


VOL. LXVIII WORLD ISLAMIC CALENDAR NO. 4 
Rules of Intercalation 


A cycle of 30 lunar years contains 19 common years having 354 days each, 
and the remaining 11 are intercalary having 355 days each. 


To find if a year is intercalary or common, we have to divide it by 30. The 
quotient will be the number of complete cycles, and the remainder will be the 
year of the current cycle. If itis any other number it will be an ordinary year. 
For example, to ascertain if the year 1466 I.E. (Islamic Era) is normal or 
intercalary, we divide 1466 by 30. The remainder is 26. As 26 is one of the 
number listed above marked by an asterisk, it will, therefore, be counted as an 


intercalary year. 

Further, the year 2605 and all its multiples — 5210, 7815, 10420 etc. — 
will also be intercalary years. However, if the intercalations are already 
existing in these years it may be shifted a year forward or a year backward to 
avoid the occurrence of three consecutive intercalations. 


In the case of 5210 and 7815, the intercalation should be introduced in the 
year 5211 and7816, while in the case of 10420, it should be in the year 10419. 


In the case of an intercalary year one additional day is added to the last 
month — Dhu al-Hijjah. 


COMPARISON WITH THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR 


The Christian Calendar The World Islamic Calendar 
1. The days of each month are The days of each month are 
not uniformly arranged, and uniformly fixed and arranged in 
vary from 28 to 31 days. the order of 30 and 29 alternately. 
2. Ina leap year one additional In an intercalary year one additional 
day is added in the second day is appended in the last month 
month of the year, February, of the year, Dhu al-Hijjah, 
making it 29 days. making it 30 days. 
3. In the Christian Calendar every In the World Islamic Calendar, in 


fourth year is a leap-year, but one cycle of 30 years, 11 years are 
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The Christian Calendar 


this rule can not always be 
followed. If this rule is 
followed then the length of the 
civil solar year will exceed 

the true solar year by 1 
minutes and 14 seconds in one 
year, which will amount to a 
day in 128 years, and 3 days 
in a period of 400 years.’ 


To correct this discrepancy it 
was proposed that every century 
divisible by 4, i.e. 400, and 
ali its multiples — 800, 1200, 
1600, 2000, 2400, 2800, 3200, 
and 3600 — should be leap- 
years.* By application of this rule 
the Christian Calendar year still 
exceeds the true solar year by 
about 26 seconds in one year, 
which amounts to a day in 
3323 years? It was, therefore, 
further proposed to correct the 
Christian Calendar by making 
the year 4000, and all its 
multiples — 8000, 12000, 
16000 etc. — common years. 
In spite of all these 
corrections the Christian 
Calendar will have a 
discrepancy of a day in 
two hundred centuries." 


The World Islamic Calendar 


intercalary, having 355 days, and 
19 are normal, having 354 days. In 
each cycle the intercalary years 
are marked by an asterisk and are 
as follows: 

1*, 2, 3, 4*, 5, 6, 7*, 8, 9, 10*, 11, 
12*, 13, 14, 15*, 16, 17, 18*, 19, 
20*, 21, 22, 23*, 24, 25, 26*, 27, 
28, 29* and 30. 


This order of intercalation will 
continue without any change 
uniformly for 2605 lunar years. 

By application of this rule the 
World Islamic Calendar lags- 
behind the true lunar year by 
33.167889792 seconds in one year, 
and 1 day and 2.3529081 seconds 
in 2605 years. For the correction of 
this discrepancy it is proposed that 
one additional intercalation should 
be introduced in the year 2605, and 
all its multiples — 5210, 7815, 
10420 etc. 


After this correction, the World 
Islamic Calendar will not 
retrograde more than a day in 
95656944 years, which is indeed 
а very long period. 





Thus, in the light of a comparative study it is clear that the World Islamic 
Calendar in comparison with the present Christian Calendar (Gregorian 
Calendar) is more systematic and accurate, and will be useful for official 
purposes as well as for exact scientific reckonings. 
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Salient Features of the World Islamic Calendar / 


1. 


The World Islamic Calendar begins from the year of the birth of the 
Holy Prophet (SAW), which in Islamic History is an epoch-making 
event. 


It bridges the gap of Islamic history between the birth and the Hijrah 
period. Now any event that happened in pre-Hijrah years can be dated 
exactly instead of referring to as happening at such and such a time 
Before or After Hijrah. 


The dates of the Islamic Calendar are much closer to the actual dates of 
the visibility of the moon, and normally will not vary more than a day 
plus or minus (+) in any part of the world with the actual local visibility 
of the moon (see Table I). Butin the case of the occurrence of two, three 
or four consecutive months of 30 or 29 days, this variation may be two 
days plus or minus (+). The maximum limit of the variation will not 
exceed 3 days. 


The Calendar establishes uniform dates throughout the world like the 
Christian Calendar. 


Its dates can be exactly and easily converted into the Christian as well 
as the Hijrah dates. 


By adoption of this Calendar the Hijrah dates and their corresponding 
Christian dates — recorded in the historical and official documents — 
will not be disturbed at all, and will remain the same. 


The Calendar is useful for official purposes as well as for advanced 
scientific reckonings. 


It is much more accurate in comparison to the present Christian 
Calendar. 


The most significant aspect of this Calendaris that with a little variation 
it proves to be accurate in establishing the days of the dates of the 
significant events in Islamic history, such as the day and date of the 
birth of the Holy Prophet (SAW), the day and date of the migration, the 
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day and date of the change of the Qiblah, the day and date of the Battle 
of Badr, and the day and date of the death of the Holy Prophet (SAW), 
while according to the present Hijrah Calendar these dates never occur 
on the days mentioned in Islamic records. I intend to write on this topic 
later on, explaining why the present Hijrah Calendar is at variance with 
the actual days of the dates of Islamic history. 


Aecuracy of the World Islamic Calendar 


As a test for the accuracy of the World Islamic Calendar and the Hijrah 
Calendar let us ascertain the date of the birth of the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
(SAW) as being Monday the 12th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. (This date accords with 
the local visibility of the moon in Makkat al-Mukarramah). The World 
Islamic Calendar gives Monday the 13th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1 1.5. (Islamic 
Era), and the World Hijrah Calendar shows the same day and date in 54 B.H. 
(Before Hijrah), corresponding to Monday the 7th May a.D. 570 (Gregorian). 


According to these two dates, it is evident that 1466 years hence the 
difference between the actual local date of Makkah, and the date of the World 
Islamic Calendar is found to be one day опу. Now after passing of 1466 years, 
what variation between the actual lunar date or the date of local Hijrah 
Calendars, and the date of the World Islamic Calendar occurs? 


To illustrate the veracity of the World Islamic Calendar let us take for 
example a current date in the Calendar in question, say Thursday the 12th of 
Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1467 I.E. (Thursday the 12th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal A.H. 1413) 
corresponding to Thursday the 10th of September 1992. The total number of 
days from the 13th Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1 I.E. (54 B.H.), tothe 12th Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
1467 Le. (1413 А.н.) both days inclusive are 5, 19, 502. 


Likewise the total number of days of the Christian Calendar from Monday 
the 7th May A.D. 570 to Thursday the 10th September 1992 (inclusive) are also 
5, 19, 502. 


From this computation of days it is evident that the Chrisnan date 
corresponds exactly with the date of the Islamic Calendar, whereas the Indian 
Hijrah Calendar for Thursday, the 11th of Rabi‘ al-Awwal А.Н. 1413 records 
Thursday the 10th of September 1992. Thus the lunar date of the Indian Hijrah 
Calendar is a day earlier than that of the World Islamic Calendar, or the World 
Hijrah Calendar. 
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Now one can see what lunar dates have been recorded in the various local 
Hijrah Calendars practised worldwide for Thursday the 10th of September 
1992. In this way it would be seen that all the dates approximate to the World 
Islamic Calendar dates giving a variation of a day or so. 


This fact can also be verified from the Table I showing comparison 
between the World Islamic Calendar dates and the dates of the other local 
Hijrah Calendars in which the principal dates of the Islamic festivals have 
been compiled from 1463 LE. (A.H. 1409) to 1466 LE (А.Н. 1412), corresponding 
to 1988-1992 from various local Muslim Calendars used in the different parts 
of the World. This Table reveals that the maximum variation between the 
dates of the World Islamic Calendar or the World Hijrah Calendar, and the 
dates of the local Muslim Calendars is two days, while in some cases the 
World Islamic Calendar shows the same dates as those in the Local Hijrah 
Calendars. (Sec Table I) 


For further confirmation of the accuracy of the World Islamic Calendar, let 
us see to what extent the dates of the World Islamic Calendar vary with those 
of the actual sighting of the moon in India? 


For this confirmation see Table II in which the first dates of the actual 
sighting for the month of Ramadan, Shawwal and Dhu al-Hijjah have been 
compiled together with the dates of the World Islamic Calendar corresponding 
to the Christian dates. 


From Table II it can be ascertained that on the morning of the first day of 
Ramadan, the date of the actual sighting in India has been compiled as being 
Friday the 6th March, and Saturday the 7th March 1992. Why is it necessary 
to have two dates for the same event in India? 


India being a vast country, it does often happen that in the Western parts 
of India, especially in Kerala, the visibility of the moon is expected a day 
earlier than the rest of the country. Therefore, in Kerala the new moon of 
Ramadan was sighted in the evening of the 5th March, and consequently the 
first fast of Ramadan started from the 6th March, while in the rest of the 
country the actual visibility of the moon took place a day later, and the first 
fast of Ramadan was observed from the 7th of March 1992. While according 
to the World Islamic Calendar the first Ramadan begins from the 5th March. 
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Thus, the 6th and 7th March is a local date of starting the first fast of 
Ramadan, while the 5th March is a global date for the observance of the first 
fast of Ramadan worldwide. 


Further, in the next month, Shawwal, the new moon was sighted in the 
evening of the 3rd April in the western parts of India and on the 4th in the rest 
of India. Therefore, the festival of ‘Id al- Fitr was celebrated on the 4th of 
April in Kerala, and on the 5th April in the rest of India, while according to 
the World Islamic Calendar, the universal date of the celebration of ‘Id al-Fi itr 
was the 4th April 1992. 


Thus, for the celebration of ‘/d al-Fitr the 4th and 5th of April is the local 
Indian date, while the 4th of April is a global date to celebrate ‘/d al-Fitr. 


Next, the new moon of Dhu al-Hijjah was sighted in the evening of the 1st 
June in the western parts of India, especially in Kerala, and on the 2nd June 
in the rest of India. Therefore, the first of Dhu al-Hijjah commences from 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 2nd and 3rd June, 1992. Consequently the 
festival of ‘Id al-Adha was celebrated in the western parts of India, especially 
in Kerala, on Thursday the 11th of June and on Friday the 12th of June 1992 
in the rest Of India, while according to the World Islamic Calendar the first of 
Dhu al-Hijjah occurs on Tuesday the 2nd of June 1992, which is a'global date, 
according to which the festival of ‘id al-Adha is to be celebrated worldwide 
on Thursday the 11th of June 1992. 


Further, the new moon of Muharram 1467 I.E. (А.Н. 1413) was sighted in 
the evening of the 2nd July in India, Therefore the first of Muharram 
commences from Friday (morning), the 3rd July 1992, while according to the 
World Islamic Calendar the first of Muharram occurs on Thursday the 2nd of 
July 1992 which is a global date. See Table III ‘The World Islamic Calendar.’ 
In this Table I have compiled the dates of the Islamic Calendar for the year 
1467 1.E. (1413 A.H.) corresponding to 1992-93 according to the rules specified 
in the foregoing pages. 


Thus, in the western parts of India, the variation between the actual sighting 
and the dates of the World Islamic Calendar is nil while in the rest of India it 
is not more than a day. (See Table I) 


It has also been observed that in the year 1466 LE. (А.Н. 1412) Hajj 
(Pilgrimage) was performed on Wednesday the 9th of Dhu al-Hijjah (Wednesday 
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the 10th of June 1992), while, coincidently, according to the World Islamic 
Calendar, the 9th of Dhu al-Hijjah also occurs on Wednesday (the 10th of June 
1992). Thus there is no variation between the local lunar date of Saudi Arabia 
and the date of the World Islamic Calendar. (See Table П) 


Thus, it is obvious that if there has been some discrepancy in the mean 
length ofthecivillunar year, the World Islamic Calendar would have been out 
of gear after the passing of 1466 years. 


Obstacle in the way of Implementation 


Inrespect of the implementation of a worldwide Islamic Calendar there are 
two major factors — the physical and the religious. 


Asregards the 'physical factor,' itis true thatthe moon can not be observed 
at a given time in all parts of the world, therefore, the visibility of the moon 
naturally varies from place to place according to the geographical situation. 
As this variation in the sighting of the moon stretches over a period of three 
days worldwide, all the Islamic festivals are celebrated on three consecutive 
dates throughout the world, which is a major difficulty towards implementation 
of the Islamic Calendar internationally. 


Moreover, as regards the 'religious factor,' it is also a truth that Islam 
believes in the natural law of physical sighting of the moon, therefore, no 
festivals or religious rites and ceremonials are celebrated or performed until 
the new moon is sighted. This is another major impediment towards its 
implementation. 


In view of these varying factors, the implementation of an Islamic Calendar 
giving the uniform date throughout the world according to the actual visibility 
of the moon can not be realised unless and until these two major problems are 
resolved. 


Recommendations 


For the adoption of an unified World Islamic Calendar we must need some 
compromise with the geographical геаѕопіпр and the rigid principles of the 
Islarnic laws relating to the physical sighting of the moon. Therefore, with a 
view to resolving these problems some flexibility in the rigid rule of the 
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physical sighting of the moon is required so that all the religious festivals may 
be celebrated on the same day throughout the world. In this way the day of the 
celebration of these festivals will not vary more than a day plus or minus from 
the actual lunar date. But according to the present method of sighting the new 
moon any Islamic festival is celebrated on two or sometimes three consecutive 
dates worldwide. 


However, if this flexibility in the rules of actual visibility of the moon is not 
acceded to, then the principal Islamic festivals, like ‘Id al-Fitr, ‘Id al-Adha, 
and the religious rites like the fast of Ramadan, and Hajj (Pilgrimage), should 
be performed according to the local visibility of the moon, and for the rest of 
the socio-religious ceremonials and official purposes this proposed World 
Islamic Calendar be exclusively implemented internationally. By this 
implementation the uniformity in the Islamic dates may be preserved throughont 
the world much like the Christian Calendar; thus, age-old uncertainty in 
respect of the Muslim Calendar will be resolved. 


NOTES 
(1) See my article, “The Muslim Calendar,” Muslim World League Journal, November, 
1991. 
(2) In addition. I have also completed the following allied calendrical works in five 
parts viz. 


(i) The Julian and the Gregorian Calendars from A.D. 1 to A.D. 2500. 
(1) The Indian National Calendar from 1 $.н. to 2500 ع5‎ 
iii) The World Hijrah Calendar from 150 в.н. to А.н. 2600. 


(iv) The conversion Tables for converting the Christian dates into Hijrah dates and 
vice versa, from a.D. 564 to AD. 2659. 


(v) The Easy Method of Interchanging the Christian-Hijrah dates by way of 
formulas and reckonings of the days from a.D. | to a.D. 3000. 


(3) Habibur Rahman Khan, Miah al-TaqwIm (Bureau for the Promotion of Urdu, New 
Delhi), p. 59. 


(4) Owing to this discrepancy, the year of the World Islamic Calendar has retrograded 
by 13 hours, 30 minutes and 24.126435 seconds from the actual lunar year by the end 
of 1466 Lg. (1st July 1992). 
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(5) 


(6 


(13) 


For the determination of the birth year of the Prophet Muhammad (SAW), see my 
article “Hadrat Muhammad (SAW) ki Ta'rikh-i Wiladat ka Tahqiqi Ja’izah,” 
Tahgigat-i Islamî, Aligarh, October/December, 1991. 


Scheme of intercalation as shown in the World Hijrah Calendar Is : 1, 2*, 3, 4, 5*, 
6, 7*, 8, 9, 10*, 11, 12, 13*, 14, 15, 16*, 17, 18*, 19, 20, 21*, 22, 23, 24*, 25, 26*, 
27, 28, 29*, and 30. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (London, 1956), vol. iv, p. 569. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


For further details see “Hadrat Muhammad (SAW) ki Ta'rikh-i Wilãdat ka Tahqîqî 
Ja'izah," op.cit.; idem, “Date of Birth of Prophet Muhammad,” Muslim World 
League Journal, Makkah, vol. 19, no. 10, April, 1992; “New Light on the Date of 
the Birth of the Prophet Muhammad (PUH)” Hamdard Islamicus, Karachi, vol. xv, 
no. 4, Winter, 1992. 


For this information I am very grateful to Dr. M. Manazir Ahsan, Director General, 
and S. Faiyazuddin Ahmad, of the Islamic Foundation, Leicester, U.K.; Sheikh 
Zakirdjan Kadirov, Vice Chairman, the Muslim Religious Board, Tashkent, USSR; 
Dr. Rashad Khalifa, Tucson, Arizona, U.S.A.; Dr. Mohammad Ilyas, Convener of 
the World Islamic Calendar Programme, Malaysia; and Mohammad Yaseen Siddiqm, 
Madinat al-Munawwarah, Saudi Arabia. 
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Table II 


Table showing the Christian dates corresponding to the actual date of the visibility of the 
Moon in India, and the dates of the Indian Muslim Calendar, and the World Islamic Calendar 


Christian Date on the Morning of | Christian Date on the Morning of Christian Date on the Morning of Christian Date on the Moming of 
Ist Ramadan a Ist Dhu AI-Hijjah Ist Muharram 


Actual Date | Date of | Date of Actual Date | Dateof | Date of 

of visibility | Indian j the world | of visibility 

in India Muslim |Islamic in India i Islamic 
Calendar | Calendar Calendar | Calendar 


Friday | Thursday Sunday | Saturday 
6th Sth 5th 4th 
March | March April 

1992 1992 1992 1992 





* In the western part of India, especially in Kerala, often the visibllity of the moon is expected a day earlier than the rest of India. Therefore in 
Kerala the first Ramadan was observed a day earlier. Likewise the festivals of ‘Td al- Fitr and Та al- Adha wee also celebrated in Kerala a day 


earlier than the rest of India. 


„ыу 
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MUSLIM MINORITIES IN THE WORLD TODAY 


(Review Article) 
KOUSAR J. AZAM 


ALI KeraNr's work Muslim Minorities in the World Today has an impressive 
title. In the context of contemporary developments in international politics, 
the book islikely to invite great attention as well as disappointment for the 
discerning reader, familiar with social science disciplines. 


With the success of the Islamic Revolution in Iran in 1979 culminating in 
the overthrow of monarchy and consolidation of the clergy, Islam has 
dominated the thinking of policy-makers, theologists and social scientists all 
over the world. The decade beginning with the eighties saw the publication of 
several volumes dealing with Islam and Muslims from different perspectives. 
While Islam as a political force had to be reassessed for the first time after the 
Crusades, the Muslim communities and nations came into news for several 
reasons. These varied from violent anti-American demonstrations inside the 
Islamic countries to suddent outbursts of self-importance. The surfacing of 
leaders like Saddam Hussain, Khomeini and Gaddafi, and the re-emergence 
of Middle-East/West Asia as the centre-stage of international politics has 
been analysed incisively in several works. These included Bernard Levi's 
State and Society under Islam, Shaul Bakhash's The Islamic Republic of Iran, 
Mehnaz Isphahani's Varieties of Muslim Experience, L.M. Lapidus's The 
History of Islamic Societies, and Bernard Lewis's The Political Language of 
Islam, to mention a few. 


While these studies dig deep into the ramifications of the Crescent 
phenomenon, Ketani has tried to survey Muslim Minorities all over the world. 
His canvas is too wide to provide a credible analysis based on realities of 
history and politics. The ambition of the author is frequently at variance with 
his knowledge of the societies and regions under discussion. The reliance on 
imprecise and questionable data has resulted in some biased statements and 
inaccuracies. His narration of the account of Muslims in the sub-continent, for 
example, can be questioned on many counts, to which this reviewer will turn 
later. 


With a foreword by late Syed Z. Abedin (London, New York : 
Marsel Publishing Ltd. - 1988). 
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To begin with the beginning, the Foreword quotes Ketani as stating that 
"Minorityness" for Muslims is a “new experience.” This is a vague generalisation. 
Which time or place does this refer to? For, when Islam as faith emerged, the 
handful, who were the first to accept this new faith were a minority. The 
Hijrah itself was partly caused by the fact that the repression and rejection by 
a majority had become unbearable for this first generation of believers. This 
predicament Islam shares with all other faiths that either emerged to question 
the earlier ones, or tried to substitute existing ones. The use of terms like 
“Majoritarian Muslim" and ‘“Minoritarian Muslim" sounds somewhat fallacious 
in an age of liberal individualism. Faith cannot be the sole determinant in this 
matter. The case of Algeria in recent times beset with violence and unrest due 
to differences of opinion within and among the believers is illustrative of this 


fallacy. 


Considerable hardwork has gone into the writing of the accounts of 
Muslims in different parts of the world. The author, and the writer of the 
Foreword together lament that most of the works on Muslims suffer from a 
lack of identity between the writers and their subject. This is not correct. 
Several scholarly, sensitive objective and profound studies have appeared — 
at least within the sub-continent — during the last fifty years. M. Mujeeb, 
Abid Hussain, Moin Shakir, Mohd. Yaseen, Imtiaz Ahmed, Akbar Ahmed 
and several others have contributed to the understanding of the predicament 
of Muslims as Minorities in South Asia. 


Divided into ten chapters including the Introduction, the book deals with 
accounts of Muslims in Europe, the former Soviet Union, China, India, other 
countries of Asia, Africa, America and the Pacific. 


The Introduction draws from Webster's dictionary the meaning of the term 
‘Minority.’ What it does not take into account is that every new definition of 
minority in a political context leads to fresh aspirants claiming a minority 
status. Making untenable distinctions between a minority and majority, the 
author writes about Muslims of Mughal India as politically and socially 
Superior but numerically inferior. This displays a lack of understanding of 
socio-political conditions of Muslims in Mughal India. Though the Mughals 
ruled the sub-continent for more than three centuries, they were a minority. 
Even within this minority not all were socially and politically advanced as 
Ketani would have his readers believe. There were a great majority of 
underprivileged Muslims who lacked the finesse normally attributed to the 
ruling classes. One has to just glance through the revealing research that 
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Mohd. Yaseen has conducted projecting the schisms between the Ashraf and 
the Ajlaf, in other words the elite and the riff-raff. 


The author exhorts Muslims to resist the curtailing of the right to religion. 
He eludes any discussion of ideological states wherein ideology was used as 
a substitute for faith as in the former Soviet Union. His statement about the 
low rate of “natural increase among Muslims owing to abnormally difficult 
conditions" does not tally with even the "exaggerated" or "suppressed" 
demographic records of the comparatively rapid rate of growth of Muslim 
populations. The “abnormally difficult conditions" to which the author refers, 
hardly affected the productivity of Muslim populations, if at all this seems to 
have acted as an additional incentive to their population growth. In the 
concluding part of the Introduction, the writer suggests a linkage between 
Muslims all over the world and Dar al-Islarn. One must ask, at this point of 
history which country qualifies to the coveted title of Dar al-Islam? Saudi 
Arabia which sought the help of 'infidels' in the killing of fellow Muslims of 
Iraq? Iraq that plundered and looted brethren in faith, the Kuwaitis? Iran that 
resents the Saudis cornering all the benefits accruing to it by the fact of the 
location of Makkah inside it? Egypt that was the first to reconcile itself to the 
existence of Israel? Pakistan that glorifies a killer of fellow Muslims in 
Baluchistan? 


In the description of Muslims of Soviet Union, the author has provided 
tables without naming the source (p. 62-63) — a practice that should be 
avoided. More so, if one is dealing with a country like Soviet Union, which 
did not believe in sharing or furnishing statistical details about it with any 
agency. In the same chapter (p. 68) he deals with the anti-Islamic measures 
taken by CPSU. Though this may be largely true, Islam alone was not the 
target of an ‘anti’ propaganda. The Stalin Constitution of 1936 in the Soviet 
Union — later replaced by the Brezhnev document of 1977 — had provided 
elaborately for the right to ‘anti-religious propaganda.” This provision of the 
constitution was meant to enable the state to curb the religious sentiments of 
the populace. Also this right was exercised more by the state authorities than 
by individuals, and against all faiths, including Christianity. Also there is 
some confusion in the use of the word ‘Kosmoso!’ (translated in English it 
would be Communist Youth League) as the author uses the word ‘Konsomol.’ 
On the same page he refers to "Muslim language" for the language or mother 
tongue of the Muslims. 
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Chapter V deals with Muslims in India. After a careful reading of this one 
gets the idea that similar treatment must have been given to the rest of the 
themes. The author does not seem to be equipped with the tools of a social 
scientist necessary for understanding the crucial forces operating through 
inter-community relations in South Asia. 


The introduction gives the causes of the decline of Muslim domination 
after the advent of the British in the sub-continent. The fact that the Muslims 
lost influence was a consequence of the lack of modern education among 
Muslims. A working knowledge of the language of administration, English, 
was essential for recruitment in the colonial administration. The Muslims, for 
different reasons, did not acquire this expertise, while the Kayasths and the 
Brahmins acquired the necessary expertise in the language of the administration, 
Persian during the Muslim rule and English during the colonial period. This 
was the main cause for the exclusion of Muslims from the administration. 

Commenting upon the achievement of Muslim states in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, the author has committed some glaring inaccuracies. On page 41 
he discusses the migration of Muslims from Bangladesh in the sixtees, 
whereas Bangladesh was bom as a state in December 1971. On page 108 he 
states “the Muslims found their lot greatly improved in the two independent 
states by gaining sovereignty and freedom to live out their lives as Muslims." 
Whether the lot of Muslims in general improved as a consequence of the 
formation of these states is an open question. What it definitely did was to 
provide political power to small elites in both the states where they did not 
have to face competition with the Hindu majority and Punjabi domination 
respectively. The same account includes а statement about the Muslims 
suffering a setback under the Hindu majority state of India. While this is true 
of the first two decades after partition, when the Muslim masses were left 
bereft of leadership which had fought and left for Pakistan, this is not quite 
true of the decades since. 


The account of the Kashmir problem (p. 108) does not accord with facts. 
India did not invade Kashmir for its merger. It was Pakistan that invaded 
Kashmir, the Hindu Maharaja till then had opted to remain independent of 
both India and Pakistan. At the time of Pakistani invasion he sought the help 
of Indian armed forces. But the then Government of India felt that Indian 
armed forces could not be moved into a territory that was legally not yeta part 
of India, the Maharaja was asked to choose between acceding to Indian Union 
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or remaining independent and defending his state. He decided to accede and 
it was then the Indian armed forces went into Kashmir to check further 
intrusion into Kashmir, now an Indian territory. 


There are glaring exaggerations and misstatements about Indian Muslims. 
According to the author (p. 108) Muslims of South India speak Tamil. (Only 
Muslims of Tamilnadu do so — the others speak their own regional languages). 
The “cultural language” of north Indian Muslims is stated to be Urdu or 
Bengali. One does not know what is meant by cultural language and what 
would be the position of the Marathi, Gujarati, Rajasthani, Marwari, Kannada, 
Malyali or Telugu speaking Muslims of the rest of India. The writer seems to 
have discovered a common identity among the Indian Muslims — something 
that has been eluding local Muslim leadership for the last four decades. The 
most amazing statement in the book is that every regional language in India 
is learnt and practiced by Muslims, in the Arabic script. 


The statement about the growth of Muslim population in India contradicts 
an earlier statement where the writer accuses non-Muslim administrations all 
over the world with creating conditions not conducive to physical growth! He 
laments the destruction of “their languages” and “Secularization” of their 
schools. We are not aware of a “Muslim language” as such in India. We wish 
he knew about articles 22 and 25 of the Indian Constitution. 


While looking at the historical background of the Muslims in India the 
author completely ignores Babur and Akbar (p. 110). The allergy of “Islamic” 
scholars to Akbar apart, the least that Ketani could have done was to keep track 
of history. 1 


The author mentions cases of apostasy from Islam to Hinduism without 
either providing a footnote or explaining the subject in detail. That Shi'ah - 
Sunni feud in India "is a story of the past” is not true; that “today Muslims form 
one single community” is fiction. That Muslims of India are as divided as the 
rest of Indian communities on the basis of regions and segments has been 
sociologically proved and several scholarly accounts vouchsafe this (see 
Imtiaz AHmed). That the “greatest concern of the Muslim community is to 
impart Islamic education to the rising generation of Muslims” (p. 117) is 
entirely his reading of the situation. 


The frequent references to a “Muslim language” negates the regional 
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languages of India which happen to be the mother tongues of the regional 
Muslim communities. To present Urdu as the language of Muslims alone is to 
deny the rich contributions made to it by the non-Muslims. Similarly to limit 
Muslims to Urdu alone is to do injustice to the very rich contribution that 
Muslims have made to the growth of regional literatures and arts. The entire 
gamut of Sufism — a great contribution of South Asia to theological 
discipline — does not earn a reference in this work. 


To sum up, if such is the extent of inaccuracies in the account of Muslims 
in the sub-continent, could one trust the author of this book in his accounts of 
Muslim communities in other areas? However, this book should be a reminder 
to the Muslim and non-Muslim scholars interested in Muslims affairs, of their 
own responsibilities — that of honest, knowledgeable analysis of their 
subject, and avoiding of inaccuracies and facile generalizations in their 
studies. 


BOOK REVIEW 


RICHARD TAPPER (Ed.) 


ISLAM IN MODERN TURKEY: 


RELIGION, POLITICS AND LITERATURE IN MODERN TURKEY, 


London, Tauris Publications, 1991. 


In Mooxen Torrey is a collection of‏ فده[ 
essays prepared by Turkish and Western‏ 
scholars which was delivered at the School‏ 
of Oriental and African Studies of London‏ 
University m 1988, and was rescued from‏ 
literary oblivion.‏ 


In recent years the resurgence of Islam 
as a social and political phenomenon has 
commanded much attention in scholarly 
and popular media. Relatively little however 
has been written about Islam’s resurgence 
in secular Turkey; and much less about the 
way religion impacts on the daily lives and 
culture of Turkish people. The essays ш this 
volume consider these issues and attempt to 
fill this gap. 


The book, edited by Richard Tapper, 
comprises twelve papers written by scholars 
from a variety of disciplines. Tapper, who 
also contributes a chapter, set himself a 
formidable task of linking diverse papers 
into a cobesive entity and stylistic uniformity. 
He has achieved this, as was the сазе in his 
earlier edited work on Iran and Afghanistan 
which was published in 1983. 


The essays are divided into three parts, 
namely: Islam and Nationalism As Political 
Ideologies; Turkish Muslim Intellectuals 
and the Production of Islamic Knowledge; 
and Islamic Literature and Literacy in 
Contemporary Turkey. 

Issues examined in Part One sre wide 
ranging in content and conclusions. They 
cover discussions such as the way religious 


or ethnic differences manifest themselves in 
socio-economic and political terms. Others 
focus on the way Islam was used by various 
groups including the Kurds to argue for or 
against the prevailing inequality in status 
and wealth. Unfortunately, not all minorities 
are dealt with in this Part, particularly 
conspicuous is the absence of the ethnically 
dominant Arab community in tbe Iskandarone 
region. 


Essays collected in Part Two examine 
the way Islam has affected the culture and 
peoples’ daily lives through schools, religious 
orders, publications and pious literature. This 
Part is perhaps the most vibrant and interesting 
section of the book. It attempts to provide 
meaning for and explain the transformed 
social relations that exist in Turkey as a 
result of compromise between the religious 
spiritualism of Islam and Westem materialism. 
In particular, values and norms relating to 
gender, children, social roles and age are 
addressed. 


Whilst most contributors in this Part, and 
others, advocated clearly different methods 
of "reconciliation," “integration” and 
“reconstructedness” across the Eastem- 
Western divide, little is said about how these 
could be achieved. As is case with other 
Muslim cultures, notwithstanding the 
uniqueness of Turkey, is it possible to effect 
a substantial compromise between two 
ideologies/cultures whose premises are so 
different? This basic question is never really 
asked, and consequently never adequately 
answered. А 
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The final section (Part Three) deals with 
analysis of Islamic journals representing a 
cross section of Muslim groups. Whilst they 
uniformly advocate the rejection of Western 
values, Muslim leaders differ on the extent 
of accommodating the religious culture to 
the seculanst state, e.g. the depth of providing 
religious guidance to humanist and scientific 
thought and the level of compromise to 
which Turkish rulers accede to Western 
values. 


The book raises more questions than 1t 
attempts to answer. Much is left to be 
explained to the reader, for instance. whyis 
Turkey said to be unique in contrast to other 
Muslim societies? How much validity is 
there ın the author's observation that “Turkey 
today is not a Muslim state, but it is a 
country with an overwhelmingly Muslim 
population”? 

On other occasion, rhetorical questions 
have served as stimuli on the distinctive 
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features that provide Turkey with a special 
status amongst other Muslim states. Of mierest 
are its historical socio-political ties to both 
Muslim East and Christian West and the 
coexistence of secular and religious laws. 


The book’s failings are minor relative to 
the valuable contributions which it provides. 
One is bound to find occasional omissions 
and overlapping ideas in a formidable 
undertaking such as this one. Certainly, a 
survey into the self-image and identity of 
ordinary Turkish citizen would have been a 
valuable additioa. 


Two points become clear: First a book of 
this nature is very much needed to build 
bridges of understanding between Turkey 
and other communities outside 1t. Second 
this book gives a valuable insight into the 
diversity and influence of Islam on modem 
Turkey from a non-orientalist perspective. 


ABE W. ATA 


